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Militant  Stand  Against  Abridgement 
Of  Freedom  Taken  at  ANPA  Meet 

Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting  Dominated  By  Idea  of  Preserving  Liberties — 
Kelly  Warns  Against  Spread  in  Employe  Organization 


Nearly  600  delegates  to  the  lifti-  d  Dipp  pi  PMDW  Kelly,  who  was  making  his  last  ad- 

eth  ANPA  convention  lined  up  ”  ^  chairman.  He  joins  the 

this  week  in  militant  array  against  “Whereas,  a  committee  of  the  United  Radio  bm-eau  one  more  year  was  ac-  Hearst  newspaper  as  their  chief  labor 

the  outside  forces  which  they  see  States  senate,  imder  the  specious  pre-  cepted,  and  ‘the  resolution  which  will  counsel,  July  1. 

openly  and  subversively  encroaching  text  of  investigating  lobbying,  has  put  this  extension  into  formal  shape  After  Mr.  Kelly  had  completed  his 


By  BICE  CLEMOW  making  his  last  ad- 

■'  dress  as  chairman.  He  joins  the 

“Whereas,  a  committee  of  the  United  Radio  bureau  one  more  year  was  ac-  Hearst  newspaper  as  their  chief  labor 


on  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Amer-  undertaken  a  campaign  of  persecu- 
i(^  tion  and  harassment  against  individu- 


Besides  the  joviality  of  a  new-born  als,  organizations  and  newspapers  is  on  page  120. 


was  posted.  It  was  expected  to  be  address,  he  was  presented  with  a 
approved  Friday.  Mr.  Harris’s  report  parting  gift  by  the  ANPA  members. 


Charles  Taylor,  Boston  Globe,  and 


Victor  F.  Ridder,  publisher  of  the  member  of  the  special  standing  com- 
New  York  Staats-Herold,  chairman  mittee,  presented  the  gift  and  Mr. 
of  the  printing  trades  schools  com-  Barnum  introduced  Mr.  Kelly’s  suc- 
mittee,  reported  on  their  activities,  cessor,  Eugene  MacKinnon,  formerly 
telling  the  membership  that  the  need  editor  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 
for  trade  schools  is  gradually  decreas-  In  a  short  response,  Mr.  MacKin- 
ing.  It  was  announced  that  there  is  non  visualized  the  labor  “hills  ahead 
under  consideration  a  plan  for  the  as  high  as  the  hills  behind”  because 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  of  the  advent  of  new  mechanictd  de- 


sociation  to  open  a  school  for  the 
teaching  of  photo-engraving. 


vices  and  the  legislative  efforts  to  im¬ 
pose  minimum  wage  conditions.  He 


Jerome  D.  Barnum  (left)  president  of  the  ANP.4,  visits  with  Verne  Joy,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel. 


S.  H.  Kauffmcin,  Washington  Eve-  paralleled  Mr.  Kelly’s  injunctions  to 
ning  Star;  W.  E.  Wines,  chairman  of  the  publishers. 

the  Mechanical  Department,  and  John  After  briefly  tracing  the  year’s  ac- 
E.  Martin,  production  manager  of  the  tivity,  Mr.  Kelly  diverged  into  an  in- 
New  York  Sun,  discussed  briefly  the  formal  discussion,  saying  that  labor 
growing  importance  of  the  mechani-  conditions  today  are  “different  than 
cal  department  due  to  the  demand  by  at  any  time  in  my  experience”  princi- 


prosuerity  this  attitude  of  vigorous  which  have  in  any  manner  criticized  advertisers  and  agencies  for  better  pally  because  federal  legislation  is  of 

action  avainst  legislative  thrusts  or  opposed  the  policies  of  the  present  printing.  Mr.  Wines  enumerated  the  a  nature  which  is  calculated  to  “agi- 

was  thf»  most  national  administration.  .  .  .”  improvement  of  the  stereotyping  as  late  the  agitators.” 


aimed  at  newspapers  was  the  most  national  admmistration.  , 
obvious  point  of  unanimity  as  the  na-  This  section  was  amen 


This  section  was  amended  to  read  prime  importance  to  newspapers 
follows-  present  time.  Mr.  Martin 


He  again  reminded  the  ANPA  that 
in  some  places,  he  knows  of  25,  he 


lion’s  leking  newspaper  executives  as  follows;  at  present  time  ivjt.  Martin  m  some  p  aces,  he  knows  of  25,  he 

met  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  New  York  “Whereas,  a  committee  of  the  United  stressed  the  valuable  knovvledge  .said,  hourly  mechanical  wages  are 
City,  to  discuss  their  mutual  privi-  States  senate,  under  the  specious  pre-  which  ^mg  spread  through  the  higher  than  at  the  1929  peak  wMe 

^  jr  .  .  _r  ? _ _ a? _ _  i*i_i _ : _ _  1 _  »nniin1  ANPA  mfkrnnnioal  nHiriarficino  linorrcs  le?  efill 


lieges  and  problems 


text  of  investigating  lobbying,  has  annual  ANPA  mechanical  conference,  advertising  linage  is  still  far  below 
undertaken  a  campaign  of  persecu-  and  urged  publishers  to  discuss  with  that  level.  He  said  everyone  knows 


In  complete  harmony,  not  ruffled  undertaken  a  campaign  of  persecu-  ana  urgea  pupiisners  to  discuss  with  that  level.  He  smd  e- 
ren  with  the  usual  politicking  of  tion  and  harassment  against  individu-  their  mechanical  men  the  possibility  the  goal  of  the  labor 


even  with  the  usual  Politicking  of  tion  and  harassment  against  individu-  lucwi.ouwai  men  uic  pussiuuuy  me  goai  oi  me  laoor  unions  is  six- 

r.didates  for  office  (which  was  lack-  als,  organizations  and  newspapers  attendance  m  Chicago,  May  25-26-  day  pay  for  five-day  working  weeks, 
ing  this  year  due  to  the  expectancy  which  have  in  any  manner  criticized  , ,  .  ,  launched  into  the  broader 

th^t  JeroL  D.  Barnum  would  be  re-  or  opposed  members  of  Congress  or  .Charles  A.  Webb  Asheville  Citizen-  aspects  of  employe  org^tion. 
cketed  nresident  Fridav)  the  pub-  measures  before  Congress.  .  .  .”  Times,  chairman  of  the  op^  shop  de-  He  said  that  the  reaction  he  has  had 

lilhers  sLmed  more  conLmed  with  The  resolution  regarding  the  Walter  partment,  preceded  H.  W.  Flagg,  man-  from  groups  of  employes  other  than 
Uilential  enemies  without  than  within.  Liggett  slaying  in  Minneapolis  was  open  shop  department,  in  mechanical  unions  is  that  the 

The  four-dav  convention  which  tempered  in  the  following  language:  address  on  the  multiple  accom-  squeaking  wheel  gets  the  grease” 

uas  drawinv  to  a  close  ’Thursdav  eve-  “Whereas,  information  and  comment  plisbmente  of  this  department.  Mr.  and  that  the  mechanical  imions  have 
rinv  did  iot  however  go  Siffiout  about  official  misconduct  are  most  Webb  called  this  branch  of  ANPA  ac-  for  years  b^n  getting  the  “cream”  of 

o»  now,  now  .  ...  ■ _ x _ x. _ i_  X_  i_^ _ 3  i _ _  tivitips  as  nf  mpstimablp  valiip  fn  ?nr»nmo 


als,  organizations  and  newspapers  attendance  in  Chicago,  May  25-26-  day  pay  for  five-day  working  weeks, 
which  have  in  any  manner  criticized  27,  this  year.  Then  he  launched  into  the  broader 

or  opposed  members  of  Congress  or  Charles  A.  Webb,  Asheville  Citizen-  aspects  of  employe  organization. 

measures  before  Conaress.  .  .  .”  Times,  chairman  of  the  open  shop  de-  He  said  that  the  reaction  he  has  had 


jinv  did  not  however  go  without  about  official  misconduct  are  most  Webb  called  this  branch  of  ANPA  ac-  for  years  been  getting  the  cream”  of 
from  k  eroun  of ’dktinguished  important  ends  to  be  served  by  guar-  tivities  as  of  inestimable  value  to  newspaper  income, 
kublishers  that  the  liberties  accorded  antees  of  the  freedom  of  the  press;  newspa^rs.  t  t  rM-  j  pointed  out  that  because 

L  rt.  ,  •  P  from  the  rights  and  Thursday  of  the  growing  realization  of  this  fact 

rtser^wf  t^lh^^nle  themselvWby  “Whereas,  officials  of  the  State  of  mormng  sesison,  if  not  the  whole  con-  by  editorial  and  front  office  employes, 
Ihe  ConstitutionTmid  that  this  trust  Minnesota  have  long  sought  to  re-  mention,  w^  an  uns^eduled  depart-  any  demand  for  wage  increases  by 
if  freedom  brings  greater  resoonsi-  strain  the  press  in  the  performance  report  of  Ae  special  mechanical  men  is  destined  to  spread 

bilities  than  pri^le^.  functions,  as  evidenced  not  only  standmg  committee  by  Harvey  J.  in  rapid  succession  into  every  other 

The  Thursday  momiiig  session  saw  by  the  newspapers  injunction  law 
pproved  the  four  stiff  resolutions  of  later  declared  unconstitutional  but 
he  freedom  of  the  press  committee  by  other  acts,  and 

■dopting  stem  opposition  to  poUtical  “Whereas,  these  oppressions  of  the 
pressure  which  many  feel  is  being  press  have  been  characterized  by  a 
xerted  to  hamstring  the  press.  (The  campaign  of  violence  against  editors 
hU  report  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  criticizing  improper  poUtic^  gangster 
:ommittee  appears  on  page  15  of  this  alliances,  culminating  in  the  murder 
ssue.)  of  Walter  Liggett;  therefore 

In  two  respects  the  out-spokenness  If  Resolved,  that  the  press  of 

'1  the  resolutions  was  tempered  this  country  should  resist  the  attempts 
hursday.  In  protesting  the  Black  of  such  alliances  in  Minnesota  or  any 
■  rrjnittee’s  lobby  investigation  activi-  other  state  to  abridge  the  freedom  ^ 
ies  in  Washington,  the  resolution  cov-  the  press,  whether  the  abridgement  be 
that  “inouisition”  was  amelio-  attempted  by  lawlessness,  legislation 


‘-rrjnittee’s  lobby  investigation  activi-  other  state  to  abridge  tr 
ies  in  Washington,  the  resolution  cov-  the  press,  whether  the  al 
*ing  that  “inquisition”  was  amelio-  attempted  by  lawlessne; 
sled  to  remove  the  unintended  slap  or  by  any  other  means. 


It  the  New  Deal. 

The  first  preamble  of  this  resolu- 
‘On  was  originally  as  follows: 


At  the  Thursday  morning  session 
the  radio  report  of  E.  H.  Harris  call¬ 
ing  for  continuation  of  the  Press- 


S.  H.  Kaufmann,  Washington  Star;  S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Times;  and  Newbeld 
Noyes  of  the  Washington  Star  snapped  at  the  ANPA  convention  headquarters. 
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department  of  the  newspaper  plant” 
Publishers  must  be  chary  of  in¬ 
creasing  grants  to  labor,  he  specifi¬ 
cally  pointed  out  be<»use  other 
groups  will  press  for  the  same  con¬ 
sideration.  “If  they  don’t  get  it  other¬ 
wise,”  he  said,  “they’ll  get  it  at  the 
point  of  a  gim.”  He  then  tied  this 
statement  up  with  the  growing  trend 
toward  organization,  saying  that  pub¬ 
lishers  are  “up  against  the  intangible 
forces  of  hiunan  natiire.” 

Further,  the  resigning  chairman 
said,  his  group  has  estimated  that  the 
average  annual  cost  of  security  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  newspapers  over  Ae  next 
12  years  will  be  $26,500,000.  This,  he 
said,  must  always  be  reckoned  in  dis¬ 
cussing  wage  increases,  together  with 
the  thought  that  what  is  granted  to 
mechanical  departments  will  very 
likely  have  to  be  granted  to  all  de¬ 
partments.* 

He  gave  several  hints  to  publishers 
to  guide  them  into  the  certain  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  labor  unions  and 
the  Guild: 

Make  vacations  with  pay  an  insti¬ 
tutional  rather  than  a  contractual 
matter. 

Avoid  dismissal  clauses,  even  in 
“statements  of  policy”  because  em¬ 
ployes  who  are  leaving  may  find  a 
way  to  get  themselves  dischsu’ged.  He 
did,  however,  point  out  that  there  is 
much  equity  in  the  matter  of  dis¬ 
missal  bonuses,  but  warned  that  they 
should  not  be  made  imperative 
through  contractual  obligation. 

Don’t  sign  agreements  with  the 
teamsters  and  chauffeurs  union  un¬ 
less  they  are  underwritten  by  the 
international  tinion  covering  those 
classifications  and  also  imderwritten 
by  the  ANPA  sx)ecial  standing  com¬ 
mittee. 

Jerome  D.  Bamum,  publisher  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
and  president  of  the  ANPA,  opened 
the  convention  Wednesday  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  forces  during  the 
year  which  have  been  at  play  within 
and  upon  the  press  of  the  country. 

He  outlined  the  chief  topics  to  come 
before  the  convention  as  press  fr^“ 
dom,  radio,  labor  and  advertising 
discussions  and  then  led  into  the 
freedom  of  the  press  question  with 
these  comments: 

“On  tbig  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  were  not  inserted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  publishers  as  a  class, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as 
a  whole.  Publishers  are  merely  the 
trustees  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
have  information  on  which  to  base 
their  opinions.  Whether  that  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  in  the  nature  of  news, 
editorial  comment,  or  advertising,  it 
is  imperative  in  this  day  and  age,  if 
that  valuable  heritage  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  that  all  publishers  should  be 
vigilant  not  only  in  its  defense,  but 
alert  to  prevent  any  insidious  attacks 
from  whatever  source  they  may 
come.” 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  man  who,  as  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  for  several  terms,  led  the 
fight  for  preservation  of  press  free¬ 
dom  in  the  formation  of  the  NRA 
code,  was  introduced  by  the  Mr. 
Bamum. 

Mr.  Davis,  itemizing  the  attacks  on 
the  freedom  guaranty  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  characterized  as  “shock¬ 
ing”  the  activities  of  the  Black  Sen¬ 
atorial  committee  in  Washington 
which  is  investigating  lobbying  prac¬ 
tices.  Mr.  Davis  said  this  was  an¬ 
other  of  the  efforts  which  “smacks  of 
European  censorship  tmder  dictator¬ 
ships.”  He  warned  that  there  are 
pending  legislative  proposals  in  re¬ 
gard  to  lobbying  which  “will  open 
the  way  to  political  blackmail,  and 
that  thw  are  prospects  of  restrain¬ 


ing  legislation  offered  by  men  whose 
hope  is  to  intimidate  editors.” 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of 
the  RichmoTid  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
followed  Mr.  Davis,  with  a  speech 
full  of  the  many  pat  literary  allusions 
which  he  has  at  his  easy  command. 

He  blamed  the  Great  War  for  the 
seeming  lack  of  public  interest  in 
preservation  of  fundamental  liberties, 
saying  that  in  many  foreign  countries 
the  desire  for  personal  security  which 
is  strong  in  the  minds  of  all  makes 
possible  the  dictatorial  form  of  gov¬ 
ernments  now  in  vogue  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Russia  and  Spain.  He  said  the 
War,  even  in  its  effect  on  America, 
“left  us  wrung  spiritually  dry.” 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  freedom,  Mr.  Bryan  said,  lik¬ 
ening  the  situation  to  the  85-year- 
old  colored  man  who  was  ask^  on 
his  birthday:  “Aren’t  you  sorry 
you’re  85  years  old  already?”  To 
which  came  this  reply:  “No,  Ah’s 
glad,  ’cause  if  Ah  wasn’t  85  Ah’d  be 
dead.” 

Mr.  Bryan  said  to  the  editors,  “If 
you  didn’t  have  the  struggle,  you’d 
be  dead.”  He  said  this  striving  for 
freedom  of  the  press  was  a  “test  given 
us  to  see  if  we  are  fit  to  play  the 
game.” 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times,  spoke  as  a 
member  of  the  ANPA  committee  on 
freedom  of  the  press.  He  framed  his 
remarks  on  the  premise  of  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Alderman,  late  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Virginia: 
“Liberty  is  not  a  heritage,  but  a  con¬ 
quest  rather  for  each  generation.” 

“I  wonder  whether  you  were  pre¬ 
pared  always  to  accept  that  thought; 

I  know  that  I  was  not.  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  back  with  pride 
— and  with  some  complacence — upon 
my  forebears  who  had  done  their 
part  in  the  making  of  the  laws  and 
the  waging  of  the  wars  since  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  our  coimtry.  I  joined  in 
the  singing  of  ‘the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave,’  and  I 
grew  to  manhood  in  the  belief  that 
I  had  fallen  heir  to  their  victories; 
that  the  fruits  of  their  valor  were 
mine  to  enjoy,  without  hindrance  and 
without  effort,”  Mr.  Sulzberger  said. 

“In  the  course  of  the  years  since 
the  war,  since  dictators  began  to 
show  their  ugly  heads  in  the  world, 
that  pride  has  remained,  but  the 
complacence  is  gone.  I  now  realize 
the  full  import  of  Dr.  Alderman’s 
warning.  Freedom  is  not  something 
which  can  be  passed  on  from  father 
to  son,  from  teacher  to  pupil,  from 
age  to  youth.  Only  the  inspiration 
can  be  transmitted.  The  state  of  be¬ 
ing  free  must  be  achieved,  with  its 
own  sweat  and  its  own  wisdom,  by 
each  succeeding  generation.  And  so 
it  has  been  with  an  awakened  spirit 


From  two  ends  of  the  continent:  G.  Cran 
(left)  yancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  chats  with 
Raymond  B.  Bottom,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press. 


that  I  have  watched  what  has  been 
taking  place  in  our  own  land  in  these 
past  few  years. 

“Unlike  some  of  you,  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington  has  or  had  de¬ 
signs  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
or  upon  any  of  the  other  fundamen¬ 
tal  rights  of  our  citizenry;  yet  I  do 
believe  that  these  rights  have  been 
placed  in  serious  jeopardy.  Wave 
after  wave — tremendous  tides — have 
swept  across  the  nation  during  the 
depression.  In  such  times  eternal 
watchfulness  alone  will  prevent  the 
invasion  of  those  rights  which  we 
have  learned  to  define  as  freedom.” 

After  tracing  the  history  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  built  on  that  background: 

“It  becomes  clearer  that  the  guar¬ 
antee  against  abridging  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  the  statement  of  an 
essential  liberty  of  a  free  people  and 
not  a  grant  of  immunity  extended  to 
a  particular  trade  or  profession. 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
powers  by  which  ‘we  the  people’  seek 
to  make  secure  ‘the  blessings  of  lib¬ 
erty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.’ 
That  being  the  case,  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  the  franchise  entails  are 
greater  than  the  privileges  it  bestows. 

“It  is  this  question  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  which  I  ^lieve  American  jour- 
nidism  is  called  upon  particularly  to 
consider  at  this  time.  Are  the  news¬ 
papers  measviring  up  to  their  great 
trust?  Can  noblesse  oblige  be  truly 
inscribed  in  all  our  publication  of¬ 
fices?  Is  there  rather  a  too  easy  as¬ 
sumption  on  the  part  of  some  pub¬ 
lishers  that  they  actually  are  a 
Fourth  Estate  with  certain  privileges 
and  immunities  not  vouchsafed  to 
other  citizens? 


“I  shall  not  presume  to  attempt  Uf 
answer  these  questions.  I  shall  onlr^ 
point  out  that  there  is,  in  my  opinion,!  * 
a  growing  disposition  on  the  pait  ^  ^ 
the  public  to  view  with  skepticism  that 
which  they  read  in  their  newspap^ 
and  to  distrust  newspaper  motives. 
do  not  raise  the  question  as  to  whethe^  Co 
that  criticism  is  just  or  unjust;  I  makai  the  1 
no  attempt  to  fathom  its  depth  or  meas.  dose 
ure  its  extent  The  important  thln|i  comi 
is  that  it  exists.  The  essential  thing  itj  entir 
to  consider  why  it  exists.  Three  ret- 
sons  impress  me  immediately.  tax  ( 

“In  the  first  place,  I  detect  certain!  ^*<1“ 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  report-! 
ing.  We  know  that  our  news  coveragtj  ob  ^ 
is  more  complete  and  more  carefuUyjl 
checked  than  ever  before.  But  isn’tt  *he  i 
there  too  great  a  striving  for  color  a:^  No 
the  sacrifice  of  fact?  Isn’t  the  rewriUi]  bytl 
man  allowed  too  great  a  degree  cij  was 
latitude? 

“In  the  effort  to  ‘interpret’  the  new: 
aren’t  we  permitting  too  much  opin¬ 
ion  to  creep  into  our  news  colunuu* 
rather  than  holding  them  unrelent¬ 
ingly  to  news  and  background?  AnS  crim 
not  the  press  associations  too  free  its  stori 
the  manner  in  which  their  home  offices!  dom 
‘freshen  up’  a  morning  story  for  ar?  with 
evening  service,  and  vice  versa?”  Mr  j  dolp 
Sulzberger  asked.  j  com 

‘"The  temptation  to  outsmart  theirj  com 
competitors  leads  them  sometimes  tej  com 
take  long  chances.  Nor  does  it  bul-|  mui 
wark  the  reader’s  faith  in  newspaper! 
integrity  when  he  is  able  to  read  i 
detailed  story  of  a  criminal’s  execution 
before  the  execution  has  taken  place 

“Second,  there  is  discernible  a  feel¬ 
ing  among  a  considerable  group  ol- 
readers  that  the  personal  interests  oi| 
publishers  are  often  put  ahead  of  pub-| 
lie  service.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  this! 
criticism  in  these  days  where  along; 
with  other  businesses  'that  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  has  come  in  for  its 
share  of  industrial  control  from  Wash¬ 
ington — its  share  of  corporate  taxes 
and  public  scrutiny  of  its  executive 
payrolls — not  to  mention  certain  even 
more  objectionable  invasions  of  pri- 


wer« 

day. 

publ 

Loni 

delp 


vacy, 

“And,  finally,  I  should  say  that  the: 
failure  to  keep  editorial  opinion  out 
of  the  news  colunms,  and  closely  akir 
to  it,  the  failure  to  present  adequately-  ’ 
both  sides  of  a  moot  question,  are  mat-j  , 
ters  of  growing  concern.  ’This  indict-:  ' 


[  his 


ment  is  made  most  sharply,  of  coursej  , 

_ _1 _ iS _ J _  U..J.  “S 


in  these  election  days;  but  with  the 
increasing  complexities  in  industriaij 
relations,  and  for  that  matter  with  the:  ^ 
growing  debate  over  the  very  struc-.  ^ 
ture  of  capitalism,  it  is  a  test  thatcon-}  “ 
fronts  us  almost  constantly.  1  ^ 

“Here,  then,  are  three  indictmentii  ^ 
I  do  not  say  that  all  or  any  of  them 
are  valid.  We  know  that  there  havf 
been  notable  advances  toward  the  at 


tainment  of  our  common  ideal— an  uw  ^ 
biased  press,  devoting  itself  complete!  ' 


Many  social  functions  graced  convention  week.  Above  is  a  photo  of  the  (^orge  A.  McDevitt  Company  dinner  party 

250  agency  and  advertising  men  Tuesday  evening. 
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and  wholeheartedly  to  the  presenta- 
‘P*  don  of  the  news.  Yet  the  challenges 
•  are  there.  The  remedies  are  implicit 
in  the  statement  of  the  defects— a  re- 
dedication  to  those  principles  upon 
jjjch  sound  journalism  has  always 
T',  Mr.  Sulzberger  concluded, 

lethw  Col.  R-  R-  McCormick,  chairman  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  conunittee, 
tn^  closed  the  discussion — there  was  no 
thimi  comment  from  the  floor  during  the 
lin^  entire  morning  session— with  a  sum- 
s  re^  nary  of  the  fight  against  the  Louisiana 
jjx  case,  the  trial  of  the  Philadelphia 
hupiirer  for  criminal  libel,  and  the 
Black  “inquisition”.  He  also  reported 
on  the  “political  mimders  in  Minne¬ 
sota”,  a  topic  covered  more  fully  in 
the  report  of  his  committee. 

None  of  the  strong  resolutions  offered 
by  the  freedom  of  the  press  committee 
was  acted  upon  Wednesday  but  they 
were  changed  and  approved  Thurs¬ 
day.  They  congratulate  the  Louisiana 
publishers  upon  defeating  the  Huey 
[y,ng  tax,  and  congratulate  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  for  its  acquittal  on 
criminal  libel  charges  when  it  carried 
stories  of  corruption  in  state  official¬ 
dom.  Another  resolution  commends, 
without  naming  him,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  whose  appeals  to  the 
courts  have  "helped  to  curb  the  illegal 
conduct”  of  the  legislative  lobbying 
committees  and  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

The  fourth  resolution  summons  the 
press  to  use  publicity  in  resisting  the 
“attempts  of  politico-criminal  alliances 
in  Miiinesota  or  any  other  place  to 
abridge  freedom  of  the  press.” 

In  this  connection.  Col.  McCormick 
said  the  murder  of  two  “very  small 
editors  in  Minnesota”  was  proof  that 
while  large  papers  are  not  immune 
from  the  efforts  of  politicians,  the 
/  weaker  papers  “have  even  less  immu- 
Wadi  !  political  violence. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  publisher  said 
that  the  successful  police  investiga¬ 
tions  in  solving  the  Lindbergh  and 
Rtterton  murder  cases  prove  that  the 
"police  solve  the  crimes  they  wish  to 
solve  and  do  not  solve  those  they  do 
not  wish  to  solve.” 

Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA  general  coun¬ 
sel,  outlined  for  the  publishers  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  Hearst  appeal 
from  the  seizure  of  his  telegrams  to 
his  Washington  editors.  This  ground 
fitih^S  ^  covered  in  full  by  the  free- 
idustriai  press  report,  but  Mr.  Han- 

wi^w  elaborated  on  his  charge  that  the 
str^  adopted  a  different  policy  in 

hatcon4  Black  committee  re- 

]  quests  for  invasion  of  telegraphic  mes- 
ctmentji  “8®*  taken  in  the 

of  thOT  where  the  Secimities  Exchange 
>re  li^  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
i  the  atf  asked  for  the  same  privi- 

^  lege  in  uncovering  criminal  practices 
through  the  reading  of  private  tele¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  Hanson  sununarized  that  the  is- 
we  is  still  to  be  determined,  but  said: 
“We  have  dried  up  one  source  of  ille- 
•dly  obtained  information.  The  Black 
committee  can’t  use  the  FCC  as  a 
•ewer  any  more.” 

He  told  how  he  had  thwarted  the 
efforts  of  a  legislative  coixrmittee  to 
force  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Herald  reporter,  to  reveal  the 
murces  of  “information  and  inspira¬ 
tion”  for  stories  he  had  written  on  the 
•etlvities  of  that  committee’s  chair¬ 
man. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
•msion,  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain 
Heoler  and  chairman  of  the  publicity 
of  court  proceedings  committee,  re- 
maled  that  a  meeting  in  Cleveland  of 
tire  diairmen  of  the  ANPA,  ASNE  and 
American  Bar  Association  committees 
•tadying  the  prevention  of  publicity 
Jfectices  interfering  with  judicial  and 
•Pmsi-judicial  functions,  had  brought 
out  only  one  main  guide  for  conduct 
of  these  groups.  It  is  this:  there  will 


Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer,  humorist  (stand¬ 
ing),  and  E.  C.  Segar,  creator  of  “Pop- 
eye,”  both  in  King  Features  Syndicate 
exhibit  room 

be  no  effort  to  work  out  compulsory 
measures  as  they  refer  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  business. 

Mr.  Bellamy  said  his  committee, 
appointed  within  recent  months,  had 
spent  all  its  time  studying  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  situation,  and  did  not 
have  a  final  report  ready. 

He  said  that  his  correspondence  with 
publishers  indicated  that  many  papers 
will  be  willing  to  cooperate  toward 
the  elimination  of  certain  practices, 
but  that  neither  the  newspaper  nor 
legal  professions  had  disciplinary 
bodies  sufficiently  strong  to  weed  out 
the  publicity  practices  which  the  three 
committees  are  studying. 

Wednesday  afternoon’s  meeting 
marked  a  variation  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  manner  of  ANPA  conventions. 
Instead  of  having  reports  read  and 
provocative  discussions  following  them, 
the  program  was  filled  with  ten  pre¬ 
pared  speeches,  leaving  no  time  for 
discussion  but  insuring  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  would  not  veer  off  into  unrelated 
and  unimportant  questions.  The  after¬ 
noon  was  given  over  to  advertising 
and  allied  topics. 

The  report  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  was  read  and  accepted,  recom¬ 


mended  resolutions  being  approved: 

“Resolved,  that  use  of  the  standard 
form  of  contract  and  the  standard 
conditions  shall  be  a  requirement  for 
recognition  as  an  advertising  agency, 
“Resolved  that  recognition  be  can¬ 
celled  of  any  agent  not  operating  as 
an  independent  contractor,  or  not 
assuming  full  and  sole  liability  for 
payment  for  services  rendered  under 
his  contract.” 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Stin  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
paved  the  way  for  an  interesting  series 
of  talks  with  general  remarks  about 
the  deterrents  to  the  growth  of  na¬ 
tional  linage,  listing  publisher  apathy 
in  the  matter  of  promotion  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  medium  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  item. 

He  cited  this  example: 

“There  is  one  thing  the  newspapers 
failed  and  still  fail  to  do.  How  many 
publishers  know  what  is  being  taught 
in  schools  in  their  communities  con¬ 
cerning  advertising  and  newspapers 
in  general?  The  text  book  of  adver¬ 
tising  most  commonly  mentioned  in 
connection  with  school  courses  is, 
‘100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs,’  which  seems 
to  share  popularity  with  ‘Your  Money’s 
Worth,’  and  ‘Skin  Deep.’ 

“These  are  muck-raking  works 
which  viciously  malign  advertising. 
They  come  from  the  brains  behind  the 
famous  Consumers  Research,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  one  of  the  industries  which 
must  be  smeared. 

“’The  presence  of  these  works  in 
the  schools  merely  goes  to  show  what 
can  be  done  by  a  militant  minority 
when  the  majority  is  either  complacent 
or  asleep  so  far  as  a  particular  issue 
may  be  concerned.  How  many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  made  an  effort  to  offset 
these  teachings  by  insisting  that 
schools  adopt  at  least  some  book  that 
is  neutral  on  the  subject  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  journalism?” 

Norman  Rose  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  discussed  the  question 
of  restricting  recognition  to  agencies 
developing  volume  much  in  the  trend 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
vention.  He  strongly  urged  that  mem¬ 
bers  refuse  the  net  rate  to  organiza¬ 
tions  falsely  posing  as  agents. 

Members  attending  the  Wednesday 
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afternoon  sessions  showed  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  detailed  bonus  system 
explained  by  Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler 
as  it  is  used  on  the  New  York  Times, 
of  which  he  is  general  manager. 

He  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
improvement  of  the  morale  of  the  staff 
and  the  increase  in  linage,  two  of 
the  main  aims  of  a  bonus  system,  are 
best  achieved  if  the  monthly  bonus 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  half  of 
the  weekly  salary.  He  attributed  the 
1,500,000-line  gain  in  space  by  the 
Times  since  the  bonus  was  started 
about  a  year  ago  largely  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  the  bonus  system. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  went  to 
pains  to  illustrate  that  research  is 
vital  to  newspaper  selling,  using  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  marketing  research  to 
illustrate  his  remarks.  He  said: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  sound  slo¬ 
gan  for  any  campaign  to  build  up 
advertising  volume  would  be: 

“Research  to  cover  every  industry 
from  which  we  now  draw,  or  hope  to 
draw,  revenue,  and  plenty  of  man¬ 
power  to  carry  the  story  frequently 
to  every  point  where  an  advertising 
dollar  will  grow.” 

Tying  in  directly  with  Mr.  Friend¬ 
ly’s  introductory  remarks,  J.  E.  Fin- 
neran  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers,  pointed  to  the  general-retail 
question  as  a  hindrance  to  newspaper 
welfare.  He  outlined  the  merits  of  a 
classification  rate  system  in  ironing 
out  the  situation,  but  reminded  hia 
listeners  that  the  matter  can  only  be 
solved  by  initial  local  effort. 

Mr.  Finneran  said  that  an  abusive 
practice  costing  the  newspapers  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  is  the  advertising  brok¬ 
erage  system,  which  he  said  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing. 

He  said  there  were  three  variations 
of  the  plan  to  “do”  newspapers  out 
of  national  revenue.  One  entails  buy¬ 
ing  of  space  by  retailers  who  bill 
their  distributors  at  the  price  the 
retailers  pay.  The  second  calls  for 
charging  the  manufacturers  more  than 
the  local  but  less  than  the  national 
rate.  The  third  is  the  system  where 
the  retailer  pays  the  local  rate  but 
charges  the  manufacturer  the  na¬ 
tional  rate  and  pockets  the  difference. 

He  said  an  adjustment  of  the 
situation  would  be  unwieldy  if  at¬ 
tempted  nationally,  but  that  it  is 
easily  feasible  for  local  rate  cards 
to  outline  retail  rates,  then  classifica¬ 
tion  rates  for  certain  products  such 
as  refrigerators,  and  finally  the  gen¬ 
eral  rate.  Classification  rates  would 
be  equal  to  the  national  rates  but 
commissionable  only  when  placed  by 
an  agency. 

Mr.  Finneran  sees  this  as  a  possible 
panacea  for  the  problem.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  20  per  cent  be  set  as  the 
limit  of  “general”  copy  admissible  in 
larger  copy  placed  by  a  retailer.  For 
example,  if  a  store  places  a  full-page 
ad,  not  more  than  32  inches  could  be 
filled  with  copy  being  paid  for  by  a 
national  advertiser  either  directly  to 
the  store  or  by  some  rebate  process. 

Don  U.  Bridge,  advertising  director 
of  the  New  York  Times,  summarized 
the  beneficial  results  of  advertising 
censorship,  saying  they  far  outweighed 
the  temporary  loss  of  non-acceptable 
copy,  which  he  said  is  no  asset  any¬ 
way. 

Carl  W.  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  attributed  the 
slow  growth  of  the  use  of  newspaper 
color  largely  to  the  “lethargy”  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  business,  and 
told  the  meeting  what  outstanding  re¬ 
sults  his  paper  had  achieved  on  a 
$3,600  expenditure. 

One  of  his  most  graphic  statements 
was  that  “color  has  taught  us  how  to 
use  black  properly.”  He  explained 
that  on  one  occasion  he  had  checked 
37  papers  in  the  Northwest  on  the 
printing  of  the  same  national  adver- 
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tising,  containing  large  half  -  tone 
areas.  He  rated  them  informally  and 
foimd  that  four  papers  had  printed  it 
well,  seven  poorly,  and  the  balance 
“rotten.” 

George  J.  Auer,  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  introduced  the  subject  of 
free  publicity,  emphasizing  the  need 
for  courageous  action  and  praising 
the  leadership  of  the  Atlanta  and  Los 
Angeles  papers. 

He  was  followed  by  Clark  Howell, 
Jr.,  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
who  both  expressed  amazement  at 
the  success  of  the  rigid  publicity  bans 
imposed  in  their  cities.  They  report 
highly  favorable  reaction  among  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“In  Atlanta,”  Mr.  Howell  said, 
“prior  to  this  \greement  for  adver¬ 
tisers  and  potential  advertisers,  they 
certainly  had  freedom  of  our  press. 
I  don’t  think  that  there  was  any  com¬ 
munity  in  the  whole  country  that 
was  worse  infected  with  free  pub¬ 
licity  than  Atlanta.  It  is  a  highly 
competitive  field.  I  suppose  your 
own  field  is  always  the  most  higWy 
competitive,  but  it  is  competitive 
there.” 

“The  publishers  last  fall  simply  got 
together.  They  said,  ‘Isn’t  there 
something  we  can  do  to  eliminate 
this  publicity?’  We  all  agreed  in 
principle  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
do,  and  the  question  came  up  as  to 
how  it  should  be  done,  and  so  we  de¬ 
termined  to  have  a  meeting,  a  joint 
meeting,  of  the  directors  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  managing  editors  and 
see  if  they  could  not  agree  on  some 
program.  This  meeting  was  held, 
and  within  perhaps  a  week  or  ten 
days,  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee  were  made  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“It  might  amaze  you  to  know  that 
their  recommendations  were  not 
changed  in  one  respect,  and  those 
recommendations  as  originally  made 
are  still  in  effect  We  were  all  nat¬ 
urally  curious  and  somewhat  nervous 
as  to  what  the  outcome  would  be. 
Within  a  week  I  think  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  each  of  the  papers  had  re¬ 
ceived  literally  hundreds  of  letters 
from  our  advertisers  commending  the 
action  we  took  and,  except  for  one  or 
two  very  minor  advertisers,  we  have 
had  absolutely  no  difficulty. 

“It  is  even  more  amazing  when  you 
realize  that  the  free  publicity  had 
taken  our  columns  very  much  like 
the  boll  weevil  had  taken  our  cotton. 
Frequently  it  seemed  to  me  tliat 
there  was  more  B.O.W.  stuff  than 
there  was  legitimate  news.” 

Mr.  Chandler  enumerated  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  publicity  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Los  Angeles  papers,  mod¬ 
elled  upon  the  Atlanta  plan.  This 
has  been  extensively  covered  in 
earlier  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

At  a  short  session  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  the  convention  devoted  chief  at¬ 
tention  to  the  report  of  A.  V.  Miller, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  committee. 
Mr.  Miller  has  made  an  intensive  study 
of  the  various  state  social  security  reg¬ 
ulations  and  their  inter-relation  with 
the  federal  measure  which  is  going  into 
force. 

Mr.  Miller  centered  his  remarks 
principally  on  the  need  for  publishers 
looking  into  their  local  situations  when 
they  return  home  and  use  their  power 
to  see  that  satisfactory  state  laws  are 
put  into  effect.  He  referred  mainly  to 
the  unemployment  provisions  of  the 
federal  legislation,  but  would  venture 
no  opinion  on  the  constitutionahty  of 
ffie  federal  unemployment  section  of 
Ae  Social  Security  Act.  He  intimated 
that  as  he  sized  up  the  lay  concensus 
it  is  that  this  phase  will  be  termed  un¬ 
constitutional  if  and  when  it  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court. 


Mr.  Miller  outlined,  generally,  the 
ideas  he  thought  should  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  state  measures  to  regulate  un¬ 
employment,  and  said  that  publishers 
should  bear  them  in  mind  when  their 
state  legislative  bodies  are  studying 
the  problem.  He  recommended  that 
these  factors  be  watched: 

1.  A  satisfactory  payroll  base  for 
deciding  upon  unemployment  contri¬ 
butions.  He  said  $50  weekly  salaries 
and  above  indicated  that  the  employe 
should  save  enough  to  tide  over  tem¬ 
porary  periods  of  unemployment. 

2.  Individual  plant  reserve  system 
is  preferable  to  others.  Under  this 
system,  when  an  employer  has  paid 
enough  to  cover  unemployment  funds 
for  his  employes,  he  ceases  paying  un¬ 
til  that  reserve  is  cut  down  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  level. 

3.  Benefits  should  be  on  a  flexible 
basis. 

4.  There  should  be  some  reciprocal 
arrangement  with  other  states  so  there 
would  not  be  duplication  of  assess¬ 
ments. 

5.  There  should  be  a  clause  for  re¬ 
turn  of  funds  if  the  federal  provision 
is  declared  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Miller  also  reported  for  the 
committee  on  tax  depreciation,  but 
pointed  out  that  a  questionnaire  an¬ 
swered  by  160  papers  indicated  there 
is  no  standard  method  of  figuring  de¬ 
preciation  in  use  by  newspapers,  and 
that  none  could  be  recommended.  The 
full  report  is  on  page  13  of  this  issue. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  who  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  re-named  vice-president 
of  the  association  at  the  members’ 
meeting  Friday,  reported  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  postal  matters,  citing  the 
intention  of  his  committee  to  work  for 
further  clarification  of  the  lottery  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  second  class  laws. 

Mr.  Barnum,  reporting  on  the  news¬ 
boy  situation,  reiterated  his  earnest 
desire  that  newspapers  voluntarily  put 
into  effect  the  “fair  age  limits”  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  provisions  of  the  NRA 
code.  While  he  did  not  feel  that  this 
would  end  the  drive  for  state  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  child  labor  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  he  thought  it  would 
evidence  the  good  faith  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

He  particularly  pointed  out  that  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  study¬ 
ing  the  problem  and  recommending 
this  course  for  publishers  is  signed 
by  representatives  of  the  three  larg¬ 
est  newspaper  chains,  and  said  that 
their  leadership  had  enabled  his  com¬ 
mittee  to  secure  voluntary  commit¬ 
ments  from  500  daily  papers  for  the 
adoption  of  the  code  age  limits. 

Mr.  Barnum  forcefully  reminded  his 
listeners  that  this  voluntary  action  was 
far  better  than  having  professional 
“so-called  welfare  workers”  forcing 
onto  the  newspaper  business  “age 
limits  that  may  not  be  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  boy.” 


WEYRAUCH  LEAVES  EAGLE 

Succeeded  by  Edward  A.  Ruhfel  a« 
Managing  Editor 

Martin  H.  Weyrauch,  for  the  past 
two  years  managing  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  resigned  April 
20  to  engage  in  other  work  and  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  personal  interests. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Eld  ward  A.  Ruh¬ 
fel,  who  has  been  financial  editor 
since  1932,  and  who  also  held  that 
post  from  1923  to  1927. 

Mr.  Ruhfel  joined  the  Eagle  in  1913 
as  reporter  and  was  successively  dis¬ 
trict  reporter,  editor  of  the  Junior 
Eagle,  secret£U"y  to  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Howe,  now  editor-emeritus  of  the 
Eagle,  and  financial  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor.  During  the  World  War  he  en¬ 
listed  in  Base  Hospital  No.  48,  A.  E.  F. 
In  1927-1930  he  was  chief  statistician 
for  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  members  of 
,the  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  27-May  2  —  Journalism 
Week,  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northern  University,  Evans¬ 
ton. 

April  28-29 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  Ho¬ 
tel  Martin,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

April  30-May  2 — Texas  Wo¬ 
man’s  Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Texas. 

May  1 — Massachusetts  State 
House  Press  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Stale  House. 

May  1-3 — Louisiana  Press  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Shreveport. 

May  2-4 — Associated  Business 
Papers,  spring  meeting.  Home¬ 
stead  Hotel.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

May  4 — Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Legaue,  spring  meeting. 
Milwaukee. 

May  4-9 — Annual  Journalism 
Week,  University  of  Missouri. 
Columbia. 


ARMSTEAD  R.  HOLCOMBE 

Former  Managing  Editor  of  N.  Y« 
Herald  Tribune  Dies 

Armstead  Richardson  Holcombe, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  died  April  22 
at  Salisbury,  Md.,  of  pneumonia.  He 
was  59  years  old.  Mr.  Holcombe  had 
been  owner  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
Times,  a  weekly  newspaper,  of  Berlin, 
Md.,  since  1932. 

The  editor  was  born  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
son  of  Richard  Spencer  Holcombe  and 
Sally  Taylor  Holcombe.  He  was 
graduated  from  Centenary  College, 
Jackson,  la.,  in  1897.  In  1930  the  col¬ 
lege  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D. 

He  entered  newspaper  work  in  1901 
with  the  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune, 
now  the  Times-Picayune.  After  leav¬ 
ing  this  paper  in  1909,  he  served  in 
turn  the  St.  Louis  Republic  and  the 
Cleveland  Leader. 

He  moved  to  St.  Louis  and  became 
city  editor  of  the  Times  there  in  1914. 
The  next  year  he  became  managing 
editor  and  served  in  this  post  until 
1919,  when  he  went  to  the  old  New 
York  Tribune  as  cable  editor. 

He  became  night  editor  of  the 
Tribime  in  1922,  and  continued  in  this 
post  after  the  Tribune  was  merged 
with  the  Herald.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune  from 
1926  until  October,  1931. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Florence  Bratney  Holcombe, 
whom  he  married  in  1914,  and  a 
brother,  Walter  P.  Holcombe,  vice- 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
Company,  Inc.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Dan¬ 
iel  McNeill,  both  of  Brooklyn. 


CANADIAN  PRESS  CONVENTION 

The  Canadian  Press  Association  and 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  their  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Monday,  April  27, 
through  Thursday,  April  30.  'The  di¬ 
rectors’  meeting  Monday  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Press  Association  meet¬ 
ings  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  last 
two  days  will  be  taken  up  with  the 
CDNA  convention.  The  annual  din¬ 
ner  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
night. 


OLWELL  JOINS  KUDNER 

Lee  Olwell  has  resigned  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  and  has  joined  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc.,  in  an  executive  capacity. 
Mr.  Olwell,  a  former  vice-president 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Journal  in 
September,  1932.  Hearst  Newspaper 
headquarters  said  his  successor  has 
not  yet  been  named.  George  Auer  is 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 


PRESS  IS  NO  PRIVATE 
TOOL,  SAYS  KNOX 

Newspaper  Responsibilities  GrowiM 
Heavier,  He  Tells  N.  Y.  Ad  Club— . 

Editorial  Leadership 
Necessary 

In  every  nation  where  autocracy  hat 
replaced  democracy,  the  first  of  hu-i 
man  rights  to  disappear  has  b^n  free!! 
dom  of  the  press.  Col.  Frank  Kno* 
Chicago  Daily  News  publisher,  told, 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  Yorkt 
April  23  at  a  crowded  luncheon  meet  I 
ing. 

“A  free  press  and  a  dictator  cannot 
live  in  the  same  country,”  he  sai^j 

Saying  that  he  was  not  crying 
“Wolf”  in  warning  against  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power,  he  went  on: 

“Under  such  conditions,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  functioning  of  a  free 
press  becomes  infinitely  more  difficult 
With  the  progress  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  enlightenment,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  press  grows  heavier.  More 
and  more  the  profession  of  publishing 
becomes  a  public  service. 

“So  it  is  that  no  properly  run  and 
responsibly  managed  newspaper  can 
longer  be  regarded  as  the  private  in¬ 
strument  of  the  individual  or  the  small 
group  of  individuals  who  own  It. 

“If  democracy  is  to  be  saved,  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  an  enlight¬ 
ened  public.  The  newspaper  serves  as 
the  channel  of  information  by  which 
people  form  their  judgments.  To 
poison  the  springs  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  through  the  columns  of  the  press 
is  treachery,  not  only  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  community  which  the  newspaper 
serves  but  to  the  nation  itself. 

“In  large  measure,  the  future  use¬ 
fulness  and  acceptability  of  news-  ! 
papers  as  the  main  sources  of  public  ) 
information  will  be  determined  by  the  | 
manner  in  which  those  in  positions  o(  j 
responsibility  meet  their  obligation 

“Nor  does  responsibility  end  with 
faithful  and  honest  publication  of  the 
news. 

“There  lies  almost  as  great  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  discharge  of  editorial 
leadership.  There  never  was  a  time 
in  my  life,  and  I  doubt  if  there  ev« 
was  a  time  in  your  life,  when  courage 
and  resolution,  clarity  of  judgment 
and  directness  of  expression  were 
more  demanded  than  they  are  today." 

The  president  of  the  club,  H.  B.  Le 
Quatte,  president  Churchill-Hall,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  presided.  Among  the 
guests  at  the  head  table  were  George 
J.  Auer,  assistant  publisher  New  York 
Evening  Journal;  Charles  B.  McCabe, 
publisher.  New  York  Mirror;  Eldwin 
S.  Friendly,  business  manager.  New 
York  Sun;  Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
general  manager.  New  York  Timet: 
Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  publisher.  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Roy  W.  Howard,  diair- 
man,  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers; 
Harry  M.  Bitner,  general  manager. 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Albert  D.  Lask«,  j 
president.  Lord  &  Tliomas;  Chester  H , 
Lang,  manager  publicity  department  ■ 
General  Electric  Company;  Gilbert  T.J 
Hodges,  member  executive  board  ol[ 
New  York  Sun;  James  Wright  Brownj 
publisher.  Editor  &  Publishek;  J- 
Perry,  publisher,  American  Press  As- 1 
sociation;  Hubert  Roemer,  general] 
manager,  Paris  Herald  Tribune;  James| 
P.  Warburg,  director.  Bank  of  The| 
Manhattan  Company. 

ADVERTISERS  LINK  EFFORTS 

Two  nationally  known  drug  prod-! 
uct  firms  have  joined  hands  in  >i 
special  combination  package.  Makers 
of  Zonite  and  New-Skin,  one  offering! 
a  combination  consisting  of  a  30-centp 
package  of  New-Skin  and  a  lO-cadi 
trial  size  bottle  of  Zonite,  the  com- 1 
bination  to  retail  at  30  cents.  The] 
arrangement  was  promoted  by  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  SMALL  DAILIES’  TOPIC 

More  Than  350  Publishers  Consider  Improved  Picture  Service  —  One-Man  Engraving  Plants 
Cited  As  Aid  To  Circulation  and  Prestige — John  L.  Stewart  Leads  Discussions 


The  growing  importance  of  news 
photography  in  small  city  dailies 
proved  one  of  the  most  engrossing 
topics  of  the  ANPA  special  session 
for  newspapers  under  M,000  circula¬ 
tion  held  Tuesday,  April  21,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  general  meeting. 

Attended  by  more  than  350  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  "ruesday  session  covered 
a  wide  gamut  of  non-metropolitan 
publishing  problems  and  practices. 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


John  L.  Stewart,  fFashington  (Pa.)  Ob- 
terver,  presides  at  the  small  dailies’ 
meeting. 

Out  of  the  meeting  came  many  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  of  publishers  as 
they  told  how  their  papers  were  fair¬ 
ing  under  brighter  economic  condi¬ 
tions. 

Possibility  of  increasing  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices  was  another  live  topic  of 
interest.  J.  A.  Abey,  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle,  told  of  increasing  the  weekly 
carrier  delivery  price  from  10  to  12 
cents.  He  said  there  was  small  de¬ 
crease  in  circulation,  which  has  since 
been  virtually  regained. 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  Warren 
(0.)  Chronicle,  spoke  in  favor  of 
favor  of  higher  subscription  rates, 
stating  circulation  should  bring  a 
greater  net  retiu-n.  "It  is  not  fair  to 
the  advertiser  that  he  should  bear  so 
large  a  burden,”  she  said.  Mrs.  Dem¬ 
ing  related  how  her  paper  had  in¬ 
creased  the  weekly  subscription  price 
from  15  to  18  cents  with  scarcely  any 
loss  in  circulation. 

Not  only  were  visiting  publishers 
interested  in  improved  news  picture 
services — a  topic  which  caused  live 
discussion  at  the  morning  session — 
but  they  also  evidenced  keen  interest 
on  the  problems  and  experiences  of 
those  who  have  or  contemplate  add¬ 
ing  local  photographers  to  their  news 
staffs  and  installing  so-called  “one- 
man”  engraving  plants. 

Don  Miller,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call, 
spoke  in  favor  of  commercial  engrav¬ 
ing  plants  rather  than  the  newspaper- 
owned  shop,  providing  proximity  of 
competing  commercial  establishments 
kept  prices  down. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  newspaper- 
owned  engraving  plants  were  G.  B. 
Williams,  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
0.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune,  and  E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item.  W.  E.  Wines, 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  mechanical 
department,  supplemented  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  types  of  one- 
man  engraving  plants  with  this  word 
of  caution:  “The  men  who  operate 
these  plants  are  the  most  important 
pieces’  of  equipment.”  He  advocated 


careful  training  and  competent  help 
for  this  type  of  work. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Allentown,  speaking 
in  favor  of  keener  appreciation  of 
local  news  photography  in  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  field,  remarked  “use  of 
pictures  enable  newspapers  to  cut 
stories  to  bare  facts.”  He  advised 
papers  buying  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time,  to  be  us^ 
by  comparatively  inexperienced  photo¬ 
graphers,  to  purchase  flashlight  ca¬ 
meras.  He  predicted,  however,  that 
within  five  years,  candid  camera  pic¬ 
tures  will  outrank  all  other  types. 

Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sen- 
tinel,  led  a  discussion  on  ways  and 
means  of  eliminating  wasteful  me¬ 
chanical  practices,  thereby  decreasing 
cost  of  operation.  New  types  of  com¬ 
posing  room  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  were  briefly  explained, 
accompanied  by  personal  comment  as 
to  results  attained.  Those  who  con¬ 
tributed  information  on  this  subject 
included  D.  P.  Yoimg,  York  (Pa.) 
Dispatch,  Sherman  Bowles,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican,  and  Curtis 
Johnson,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  said  he  had  been 
“angel”  for  the  Semagraph  diuring  the 
past  eight  years,  said  he  hoped  to 
have  an  exhibit  during  the  conven¬ 
tion,  but  had  “missed  it  by  about  a 
week.”  He  said  much  effort  had  been 
expended  in  perfecting  the  Sema¬ 
graph  and  adapting  it  to  telegraph 
copy.  Mr.  Wines  hopes  to  have  a 
Semagraph  exhibit  at  the  annual 
ANPA  mechanical  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  May  25-26-27. 

Although  taking  no  action  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  “united  front”  movement 
to  sell  newspapers  as  a  unified  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  the  small  city  pub¬ 
lishers  during  their  discussions  let  it 
be  knoMm  they  felt  some  organiza¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  present  a  more  dra¬ 
matic  and  factual  picture  of  news¬ 
papers,  large  and  small,  as  a  dominant 
advertising  force. 

In  a  discussion  of  features  used  by 
the  smaller  papers,  a  show  of  hands 
showed  that  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the 
papers  represented  carry  cross  word 
puzzles.  A  third  of  these  admitted 
that  they  had,  at  one  time  or  another, 
discontinued  this  feature  and  then 
put  it  back  after  hundreds  of  pro¬ 
tests  were  received. 

The  broader  influence  of  the  small 


town  daily  newspaper  in  contempo¬ 
rary  America,  with  its  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  economic  and  social  problems, 
was  stressed  by  Chairman  John  L. 
Stewart,  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer- 
Reporter,  in  his  opening  remarks. 

“As  interpreters  of  the  news  and  in 
asserting  our  editorial  influence  we 
have  taken  on  a  national  outlook 
rather  than  a  strictly  local  one,”  he 
said.  “In  making  over  our  country 
we  must  make  over  our  newsparers.” 

Referring  to  post-depression  prob¬ 
lems  and  responsibilities  which  news¬ 
paper  publishers  must  face.  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  stated: 

“For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
we  find  the  problems  of  our  business 
more  inextricably  bound  up  with 
many  which  are  in  no  way  related  to 
our  own.  While  our  finished  product 
is  still  valuable  today  and  merely 
waste  paper  tomorrow — while  we  can¬ 
not  close  our  plant  and  stop  our 
presses  if  business  declines  and  costs 
rise;  while  we  cannot,  imder  certain 
favorable  conditions,  store  up  our  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  rising  market;  while  we 
do  not  have  a  serious  unemployment 
problem  but  work  even  while  others 
sleep;  still  we  have  been  forced  even 
against  our  own  wishes  and  sometimes 
contrary  to  our  established  policy  of 
independence  of  political  action,  to 
fight  the  battle  of  all  industries  and 
business  for  our  own  protection 
against  too  much  governmental  in¬ 
terference. 

“I  do  not  refer  specifically  to  the 
preservation  of  our  constitutional 
freedom  under  the  Bill  of  Rights — that 
i.s  a  continuing  fight — but  one  which 
affects  us  from  the  standpoint  of  taxa¬ 
tion  and  governmental  regulation  and 
legislative  uncertainty. 

“Perhaps  indirectly,  if  not  directly 
these  do  jeopardize  our  constitution^ 
rights  for  we  cannot  maintain  our 
political  independence  if  we  do  not 
maintain  our  economic  indepedence. 
Ill  my  correspondence  with  publish¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country,  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  this  meeting,  I  found  ^at 
many  are  more  interested  in  legisla¬ 
tion  than  anything  else  and  that  the 
regional  associations  have  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  are  now  giving 
more  of  their  time  and  attention  than 
ever  before  to  what  is  going  on  in 
their  state  legislatures  for  the  reasons 
already  cited. 

“Today  the  situation  confronting  the 


Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Heft)  meets 
E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune. 


publisher  of  small  circulation,  if  not 
every  publisher,  is  even  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  it  was  during  the  years 
of  the  depression.  We  can  only  meet 
it  through  united  efforts  and  in  poll¬ 
ing  our  resources  in  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  as  that  which  is  equipped  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  rights — I  refer  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  which  we  are  members. 

“We  are  faced  with  problems  un¬ 
known  during  the  period  from  1930 
through  1935.  Tliey  were  years  of 
drastic  readjustment  in  affecting  econ¬ 
omies.  The  very  exigency  of  the 
situation  forced  most  of  us  to  reduce 
payrolls,  to  limit  our  pages,  to  elim¬ 
inate  many  features  and  cut  all  our 
news  services — to  do  everything  in 
fact  which  was  not  constructive  but 
in  the  end  really  destructive. 

“It  was  a  trying  and  bitter  period. 
Within  the  past  year  we  have  emerged 
from  this  low  estate.  We  are,  we  hope, 
on  the  upward  trend.  'The  newspapers 
have  more  than  done  their  part  in  the 
field  of  industry  to  maintain  living 
wages  and  better  to  keep  workers  on 
the  payroll  and  at  the  same  time  to 
meet  every  private  and  public  obliga¬ 
tion.  Many  of  them  have  restored  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  die  more  pros- 
[lerous  years  even  though  their 
business  or  even  the  outlBok  for  in¬ 
creased  business  did  not  justify  such 
action.  This  upward  step  has  been 
taken.  It  is  not  motivated  entirely 
by  unselfish  reasons. 

“Yet  back  of  the  effort  is  the  spirit 
which  animates  every  publisher,  a 
desire  to  render  a  greater  and  in¬ 
creasingly  better  service  to  his  readers 
and  advertisers.  We  must  provide  for 
new  machinery  or  more  modernized 
equipment;  to  regain  circulation  which 
has  suffered  during  the  last  few  years, 
sometimes  in  the  face  of  fierce  com¬ 
petition  of  the  large  newspapers;  de¬ 
velop  ways  and  means  to  get  back 
advertising  lost  through  the  effects  of 
the  depression  itself — or  a  resort  of 
advertisers  to  more  glamorous  kinds 
of  media;  to  meet  increased  tax  bur¬ 
dens  by  State  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ments  out  of  gross  rather  than  net 
income.  These  are  real  problems. 

“For  many  years  the  successful 
small  town  publisher  tried  to  develop 
what  is  known  as  ‘reader  interest.’ 
That  interest  largely  concerned  local 
happenings.  Today  as  we  look  out 
on  the  world  of  our  own  circle  we 
find  the  workers  on  the  streets  2md 
highways  on  many  public  projects 
with  their  minds  centered  on  Wash¬ 
ington  and  not  on  local  affairs.  The 
sources  of  the  greatest  news — from  a 
political  standpoint,  are  the  various 
bureaus  which  have  been  set  up  by 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

“Thus  our  local  situation  has  taken 
on  a  national  environment.  It  makes 
for  an  influence  which  cannot  be  es¬ 
caped  and  certainly  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.” 

The  special  session  for  small  daily 
papers  included  a  frank  discussion  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  news  picture 
services,  as  viewed  by  12  publishers 
whose  opinions  were  obtained  by  Gor¬ 
don  K.  Bush,  Athens  (O.)  Messenger. 
Mr.  Bush,  in  summing  up  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  criticism  offered,  referred  to 
spot  news  pictures  to  small  dailies  as 
“too  general,  too  few  and  too  slow.” 

Mr.  Bush  remarked  at  the  outset 
of  his  talk  that  photographic  services 
to  non-metropolitan  papers  are  “not 
necessarily  as  good  as  they  should  be,” 
declaring  that  editors  should  have  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  timely  news  pichu^s. 


t 
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Editorially  Speaking,  at  the  Waldorf 


JN  answer  to  questions  regarding 


the  freedom  of  the  press  and  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  press  in  criminal 
courts,  publishers  expressed  the  sen¬ 
timent  that  there  is  a  real  danger  to 
press  freedom  arising  which  will  have 
to  be  fought,  and  that  rules  for  the 
bar  and  press  in  court  rooms  will  not 
come  because  of  the  lack  of  a  uni¬ 
fied  movement,  therefore  each  news¬ 
paper  will  have  to  police  its  own 
columns. 

W.  O.  Dapping,  of  the  Auburn 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen  Advertiser,  believes 
that  “the  ethics  of  journalism  and  not 
legislation  should  be  the  dominating 
factor  in  the  attitude  of  newspapers 
in  trial  court  The  effort  to  clear  up 
the  condition  which  is  bringing  much 


J  ^IBERALIZATION  of  lottery  regu¬ 


lations  was  suggested  by  several 
newspaper  executives  interviewed 
this  week  at  the  ANPA  convention. 
Several  others  approached  on  this 
subject,  however,  frowned  upon  the 
proposal  recently  voiced  by  California 
publishers. 

W.  O.  Dapping,  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen  Advocate,  believes  that  states 
should  authorize  lotteries.  “We  all 
have  the  gambling  instinct  and  this 
should  be  recognized  in  considering 
legalized  lotteries.” 

Noel  Macy,  Westchester  Newspa¬ 
pers,  expressed  approval  of  “prop¬ 
erly-regulated”  government  lotteries. 


Constitution  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
press  and  of  the  American  people,”  he 
added.  Having  come  in  contact  with 
the  committee  himself  when  tele¬ 
grams  of  his  family  for  the  better 
part  of  a  year  were  taken  without 
his  knowledge,  Mr.  Howard  said  that 
he  believes  the  committee  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  lot  of  “blankety-blanks”  in 
Congress  who  are  trying  to  get  some 
information  to  be  used  against  the 
press  when  and  if  they  should  be 
opposed  at  the  next  election. 


proper  political  gangster  alliances,” 
culminating  in  the  murder  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  said  the  resolution  was 
“most  excellent.” 


A. 


JJ.  MEAD,  SR.,  publisher  of  the 
•  Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  has  been  at- 


L.  MUXER,  publisher  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
News,  with  his  son  R.  B.  Miller,  has 
been  scoiu-ing  New  York  City  for 
information  on  small  photo  engraving 
plants.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Miller  that  “local  pictures  are  a 
great  aid  in  fighting  outside  competi¬ 
tion.” 


tending  ANPA  conventions  since  1912. 


J. 


L.  STEWART,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer,  was 


.  ..  - - ,  ,  .  , - rr - 7  . •  Wf  usiiniyiuii  yyuserver,  was 

M.  B.  McNab,  Omaha  World-Her-  Many  thought  him  the  oldest  rankmg  quite  emphatic  about  not  restricting 
aid,  asserted  he  favors  tightenmg  up,  -"-—i'™  amda  .  » 


public  criticism  will  have  to  be  done  rather  than  liberalizing  of  present  lot- 


individually  by  the  papers  them¬ 
selves." 

Dapping  said  that  “now  is  the  time 
for  newspapeni  to  put  their  house  in 
order  to  resist  a  concerted  attack 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press.”  He 
indicated  that  there  is  a  danger  of  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  if  this  is  not  done. 
Already,  he  said,  some  papers  are  be¬ 
ing  boycotted  by  the  public  because 
of  their  practices.  This  in  turn  might 
lead  to  a  public  clamor  for  govern¬ 
mental  jurisdiction. 


tery  laws.”  He  said  there  should  be 
better  enforcement  of  lottery  regu¬ 
lations. 

“Perhaps  there  are  legitimate  rea¬ 
sons  why  lottery  laws  should  be  lib¬ 
eralized  in  accordance  with  spirit  of 
the  times,”  remarked  Carl  Slane, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript. 

Edward  Lindsay,  Decatur  (HI.)) 
Herald  and  Review,  remarked  the 
papers  he  represents  would  “not  op¬ 
pose  any  sane  and  properly  regulated 
liberalization  of  lottery  laws.” 


IN  regard  to  rules  fo^  conduct  in 
ci 


court  rooms,  E.  M.  Waterbury  of 
the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times, 
■aid  that  the  pr^s  is  criticized  be¬ 
cause  “the  demands  of  the  public 
have  to  be  met”  “Some  readers  crave 
the  very  thing  that  they  are  con¬ 
demning.”  Waterbury  believes  that 
each  paper  must  “police  its  own  col¬ 
umns — Ae  judges  in  the  courts  should 
set  the  standards  for  court  behavior 
and  the  press  should  stand  squarely 
behind  the  judges  in  their  decisions.” 
There  will  be  no  uniform  rules,  he 
said,  because  the  American  press 
laclu  the  unity  to  adopt  them  uni¬ 
formly. 

Mr.  Waterbury  believes  that  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  in  danger  because 
of  propaganda.  In  some  cases  that  he 
knows  of  children  are  being  taught 
tiiat  the  press  as  a  whole  is  commer¬ 
cial  and  venal  simply  because  of  the 
actions  of  a  few.  “We  are  being  con¬ 
demned  as  money  chasers  because  of 
the  examples  of  some  of  us,”  he  said. 


<*TriSUAL  advertising  in  news- 
V  papers  is  essential  to  revival 


of  the  building  industries,”  remarked 
John  Lux,  Joliet  (Ill,)  Herald-News, 
member  of  the  Copley  newspaper 
group,  “I  look  for  a  decided  increase 
in  national  advertising  from  firms 
having  various  kinds  of  furnishings 
and  applications  to  sell  in  line  with 
the  home  building  boom  this  spring.” 


CORRIDOR  scene  at  AP  meeting: 

Frank  Gannett,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Inc.,  showing  his 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  gold  key  to  fel¬ 
low  AP  members.  Mr.  Gannett  was  •  •  • 

recently  initiated  as  national  honor-  ^flEWED  as  a  whole,  the  sales  rep- 


member  of  the  ANPA. 

Interviewed  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week,  Mr.  Mead  said:  “The  only 
difference  between  the  conventions  of 
1912  and  subsequent  years  and  the 
conventions  of  today  is  that  greater 
numbers  attend.  The  big  problem  of 
the  old  days  was  newsprint  and  that 
still  is  a  big  problem  today.  There 
was  no  talk  of  freedom  of  the  press 
in  those  days.” 

Mr.  Mead  said  that  he  started  his 
paper  in  1888.  “Talk  about  depres¬ 
sions!”  he  said.  “For  twenty  years  I 
didn’t  know  whether  the  paper  was 
going  to  live  and  breathe  or  not.  My 
wife  and  I  used  to  go  back  to  Buf¬ 
falo  every  week  in  order  that  we 
could  be  sure  of  getting  something 
to  eat  from  my  wife’s  parents,  bring¬ 
ing  back  a  basket  of  food  to  keep  us 
going  in  Erie  for  a  few  days.  It  was 
hard  going  and  slowly  but  surely 
business  picked  up.  Recently  we 
moved  our  plant  to  an  ultra  modem 
building.  I  may  not  have  as  much  in 
stock  and  bonds  as  many  other 
metropolitan  publishers  have,  but  my 
newspaper  has  grown  with  its  com¬ 
munity  and  I  now  have  three  sons 
who  are  interested  in  it.” 


newspapers  in  court  rooms  as  far  as 
reporting  goes.  Mr.  Stewart  believes 
that  it  is  up  to  the  individual  news¬ 
paper  “to  act  according  to  the  rules 
of  good  taste,  propriety  and  in  the 
interest  of  justice.”  But,  he  added, 
cameras  in  a  court  room  are  bad,  and 
the  free  hand  drawings  of  artists  al¬ 
most  as  bad. 


J. 


L.  STACKHOUSE,  general  man- 
ager  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express, 
is  convinced  that  the  “blood  and 
thunder  comics  in  newspapers  are  as 
much  to  be  regretted  as  they  are  on 
the  radio  and  in  the  movies.”  Mr. 
Stackhouse  did  not  approve  of  any 
plan  to  keep  cameras  out  of  court 
rooms.  “It  would  be  a  bad  thing,”  he 
said,  “because  it  might  lead  to  cen¬ 
sorship  in  other  directions.” 


GEORGE  F.  OXLEY 


ary  member  of  the  professional  jour¬ 


nalistic  organization. 


resentatives  of  mechanical  equip- 


HL.  MENCKEN,  Sunpapers,  Bal- 
•  timore,  spoke  out  against 


JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  vice-president  of 
the  ANPA,  aaid: 

“No  one  wants  to  see  the  press  re¬ 
stricted  just  because  there  has  been 
too  mu^  hqipodroming  of  court 
news.  Newspapermen  must  watch  their 
step  and  behave  accordingly.” 

Mr.  Stahlman  believes  that  political 
dangers  cemfront  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  But,  he  said,  no  free  man 
wants  to  see  his  newspaper  restricted 
a  lot  of  laws.  “The  Black  Investi¬ 
gation  Committee  will  do  more  to¬ 
wards  solidifying  the  press  of  the 
United  States  than  anything  before,” 
he  added. 


“gangster  atmosphere”  in  newspaper 
comic  strips,  which  he  declared  in  an 
interview  following  his  address,  are 
no  longer  comic  strips  “but  hair  rais¬ 
ing  episodes  or  fanciful  flights  of 
imagination.”  He  expressed  his  pref¬ 
erence  for  “the  old  fashioned  funny 
page  from  which  I  really  got  a  laugh. 
My  favorite  was  Rube  Goldberg.” 


ment,  and  various  types  of  newspaper 
services  and  features,  virtually 
equaled  the  number  of  newspaper 
executives  in  attendance  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  judging  from  a  hurried 
checking  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  con¬ 
vention  directory.  Smiles  wreathed 
the  faces  of  many  salesmen,  who  re¬ 
ported  a  decided  “buyer  interest”  on 
the  part  of  publishers. 


JT  DID  not  take  much  “drafting”  to 


Asked  about  dangers  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  R.  E.  Bennett, 
of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  said 
that  “the  potentials  are  present  but  I 
see  no  immediate  danger  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  I  believe  in  the 
sanity  of  the  American  government.” 


bring.  Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram,  to 
the  public  address  system  diming  a  lull 
in  the  AP  meeting  Monday  to  invite 
newspaper  publishers  to  Texas  for 
the  celebrations  there  this  summer. 
Friendly  in  his  mention  of  the  Texas 
Centennial  to  be  held  in  Dallas,  Mr. 
Carter  referred  to  the  “celebration  be¬ 
ing  held  34  miles  from  Fort  Worth,” 
then  said:  “When  you  get  educated 
over  there  come  over  to  Fort  Worth 
and  get  entertained  by  a  woolly  wild 
west  show.” 


Eric  AKERLAND,  Stockholm, 

Sweden,  newspaper  publisher, 
attended  part  of  the  convention,  al¬ 
though  he  sailed  for  home  on  April 
23.  He  recently  ordered  an  American 
speed  boat  to  be  sent  to  his  son,  as  a 
surprise,  along  with  a  shipment  of 
press  equipment. 


New  York  Agency  Chief  and  Former 
Newspaper  Man  Dies  at  48 

Services  were  held  April  22  for 
George  F,  Oxley,  New  York  agency 
head  since  1932,  former  newspaper 
man  and  public  service  officii,  in 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Oxley,  who  was  48, 
died  April  21  in  the  French  Hospital, 
following  an  operation. 

During  his  career  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  in  Worcester  and  Boston 
from  1903  to  1907  and  then  went  to 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  joined  the  Repub¬ 
lican  News  and  Times  as  city  editor 
and  editorial  writer.  From  1915  to 
1917  he  was  secretary  of  the  Colorado 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  Later 
he  became  national  organizer  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  in  1920  went 
to  New  York  as  director  of  service 
and  information  for  the  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Association.  In  1932  he 
established  his  own  advertising 
agency. 


PROMOTED  BY  AYER  AGENCY 


Although  off  the  beaten  path, 
many  publishers  and  special  ad¬ 
vertiser  guests  attended  the  enlight¬ 
ening  exhibit  of  Major  Market  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  This  exhibit  embodied 
the  relation  of  earnings  and  dividends 
of  78  leading  national  advertisers  to 
their  advertising  expenditures  in 
newspapers,  radio  and  magazines. 


r, 


MEAD  of  the  Erie  (N.  Y.) 
Times  believes  that  the  action  of 
the  investigating  committee  against 
the  Hearst  telegrams  is  deplorable. 
“In  principle  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
Hearst  in  fighting  the  investigation,” 
he  said. 


INLAND  publisher  friends  of  Frank 
E.  Noyes,  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle- 
Star,  sent  him  a  telegram  of  congrat¬ 
ulations  on  his  80th  birthday.  Mr. 
Noyes,  father  of  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe,  is  vis¬ 
iting  in  Florida. 


Another  “prosperity  straw” 

picked  up  at  the  convention  was  Coast, 
the  reports  of  several  publishers  that 
“help  wanted”  ads  in  the  classified 
columns  have  increased  twofold  in 
recent  months,  particularly  for  men. 


The  directors  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  announce  from  the  Philadelphia 
headquarters  of  that  agency  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Lorimer  B.  Slocum  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of  their  Bos¬ 
ton  office,  covering  the  New  England 
territory,  Frank  L.  Scott  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  office, 
Thurman  L.  Barnard  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  service  in  the 
Detroit  office,  and  Carl  J,  Elastman  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  covering  the  West 


i  i  ^I'HE  most  outrageous  thing  I  ever 
1  saw,”  said  Eld  Howard,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Rec¬ 
ord-News  and  Times,  when  asked 
about  the  action  of  the  Black  investi¬ 
gating  committee.  “It  is  a  rape  of  the 


lyiRS.  WALTER  LIGGETT,  widow 


of  the  militant  Minneapolis  ed¬ 
itor,  was  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and 
when  informed  of  the  ANPA  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  “a  campaign  of  vio¬ 
lence  against  editors  criticizing  im- 


PROMOTED  BY  CONSTITUTION 

iSpccial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  22.^ohn  K 
Ottley,  Jr.,  member  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution’s  advertising  staff  for  a 
number  of  months,  has  been  named 
its  local  advertising  manager.  For 
several  years  he  was  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
later  joining  Eastern  Air  Lines. 
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AP  INCREASES  BOARD  FROM  15  TO  18 

Details  of  Promotional  Program  Will  Be  Decided  Upon  By  Mail  Ballot — All  Directors 

Re-Elected  At  Annual  Meeting 


F 


^OR  15  years  or  more  the  demand 
of  the  AP  members  from  papers 
published  in  smaller  cities  for  greater  die  board  members  pursued  all  an- 
l^esentation  upon  the  board  of  di-  Sles  of  broadening  board  representa- 
rectors  has  been  an  annoying  hitch  in  fion. 
the  effort  to  achieve  complete  com- 
raderie. 

Some  years  it  has  been  smoke, 
many  times  blaze.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  a  front  for  less  lovely  commer¬ 
cial  rivalry  by  other  press  associa¬ 
tion  interests,  and  on  other  occasions 
to  has  been  an  alarming  dame  in  its 
own  right. 

In  15  minutes  or  less  the  goal  of  the 
“greater  representationists”  was 


By  BICE  CLEMOW 


Mr.  Noyes  was  understood  to  have 
been  pleased  with  the  amicable  solu¬ 
tion,  much  in  the  form  of  a  compro¬ 
mise.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a 
proponent  of  giving  the  smaller  pa¬ 
pers,  much  in  the  majority  numeric¬ 
ally,  greater  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
AP  affairs.  Many  publishers,  com¬ 
menting  privately  on  the  outcome  of 
the  drive  to  increase  the  board  mem¬ 
bership,  felt  it  in  step  with  the  times. 

The  new  board  met  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  and  worked  out  details  which  will 
allow  the  AP  to  make  the  change  in 
its  corporate  structure,  effective  at 
the  1937  annual  meeting.  The  15  man 
board  will  continue  for  another  year. 

As  now  contemplated  the  unani¬ 
mous  proposal  of  the  board  members 
which  was  worked  out  after  “very  ex¬ 
tended  consideration”  will  allow  for 
individual  balloting  on  the  three 
members  to  specifically  represent  pa¬ 
pers  published  in  cities  under  50,000 
population,  much  as  the  one  member 
specifically  to  represent  New  York 
State  is  now  elected.  These  new  men 


sentation,  approved  the  plans  for  en¬ 
largement  of  the  board  this  year. 

Balloting  on  the  new  board  was  not 
completed  before  the  meeting  broke 
up  at  4:30  Monday,  and  the  election 
of  the  following  directors  was  an¬ 
nounced  Tuesday  morning  just  before 
the  group  met  in  the  AP  headquarters 
for  its  first  meeting. 

Despite  the  fact  that  provision  was 
made  by  the  nominating  committee 
for  a  small  paper  representation  in 
case  the  board  was  increased  this  year, 
none  of  the  smaller  paper  nominees 
was  elected  by  the  members  in  a  vote 
which  represented  in  person  and  by 
proxy  virtually  every  AP  paper. 

Incumbent  members  of  tlie  board 
who  were  re-nominated  and  were  re¬ 
elected  were  as  follows:  W.  H.  Cowles, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- Review; 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  George  B.  Longan, 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  new  board 
Tuesday  the  following  officers  were 
re-elected:  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  president;  Robert  McLean, 


talked  in  corridors  that  opposition 
services  had  found  handy  the  noon 
recess  as  an  electioneering  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  sufficient  oppostion  could 
be  developed  to  the  contemplated 
promotional  program. 

(At  the  luncheon,  reported  in  full 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Sir  Willmott 
Lewis,  U.  S.  correspondmt  for  the 
London  Times,  and  Henry  L.  Mencken, 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  visualized  the 
press  as  the  only  social  agency  re¬ 
taining  the  vitality  of  criticism  they 
both  set  as  fundamental  to  demo¬ 
cratic  principles.) 


must  be  from  papers  which  are  not  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  first  vice-presi- 
owned,  controlled,  operated  by  or  affili-  dent;  Houston  Harte,  San  Angelo 
ated  with  a  paper  or  papers  in  any  city  Standard,  second  vice-president. 


of  over  50,000  population. 

In  the  separate  balloting,  the  three 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
will  be  elected.  The  man  polling  the 
heaviest  vote  will  become  a  director 
for  three  years,  the  second  for  two 
years  and  the  third  for  one  year. 
There  will  be  special  nomination  as 


Equally  significant  with  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  board,  and  far  surpassing 
it  in  lively  discussion  at  Monday’s 
mostly  desultory  meeting,  was  Ae 
question  of  an  organized  promotional 
effort  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Brought  up  as  a  recommendation 
of  the  board,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
morning  meeting  broke  up  to  make 
time  drive  way  for  the  one  o’clock  luncheon,  the 


Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record- 
Times  in  attendance  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  this  week  where  both  AP  and 
AN  PA  members  met  to  discuss  the  year’s 


®  for  even  more  Uber^  representation  matter  of  advertising  the  AP  in  activities  and  decide  upon  their  eourses 

insny  ncwsp&p^r  executives  woo  #  .i  n  ^  j  ^  of  action  for  1936.  Aside  front  mcreos* 

isthered  Monday  for  the  annual  meet-  1  ®  SaThe  board  of  direct^ t^^^^ 


ing  of  the  association.  Mr.  Perry  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  many  years,  one  of  the  first  represen¬ 
tatives  of  papers  published  in  smaller 
cities. 

reached  with  convention  ease  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Associated  Press 
members  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City,  Monday. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  when  a 
momentous  question  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  simmer,  the  increase  in  the 
board  membership  from  15  to  18  to  ac¬ 
commodate  three  members  specifically 
elected  to  represent  papers  in  cities  of 
under  50,000  population  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  dissention.  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Star  and  president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  drew  not  one  word  of  discus¬ 
sion  when  he  outlined  the  moves 
which  have  led  to  this,  one  of  the 
first  basic  changes  in  the  corporate 
structure  of  the  AP. 

Last  year  John  Francis  Neylan, 
Hearst  counsel,  armed  with  plenty  of 
proxies — though  not  quite  enough — 
blew  up  a  white  heat  on  the  smaller 
paper  representation  matter  when  he 
was  conducting  his  drive  against 
Wirephoto. 

At  that  time  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  board,  whose  mem¬ 
bers — as  individuals — were  named  as 
a  conomittee  to  study  the  situation 
and  report  their  findings  this  year. 

During  the  course  of  board  meet¬ 
ings  last  week,  preparatory  to  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  members,  the  final 
details  of  the  recommendation  for  a 
change  were  put  into  shape.  Almost 
from  the  day  of  last  year’s  meeting 


tion  from  the  floor  that  there  be  geo¬ 
graphical  designation  of  the  t^ee 
smaller  paper  directors,  but  in  an  in¬ 
formal  i^ing,  Mr.  Noyes  pointed  out 
that  the  committee  of  the  board  had 
felt  it  would  be  "imfortunate  to  clut¬ 
ter  up  the  by-laws  with  too  many 
classifications.”  Apparently  satisfied 
with  the  victory  they  had  edready 
won,  the  forces  of  broader  repre- 


ft  a  Kearny  necessary  to  make 

Instead  the  matter  was  side-tracked 

back  to  the  board,  with  a  request  by  ■  When  the  members  of  the  AP 


the  membership  that  the  question  be 
further  considered  and  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  entire  membership  for 
decision  by  mail  ballot. 

Although  such  charges  were  not 
brought  onto  the  meeting  floor,  it  was 


Photographed  in  jovial  mood  after  the  annual  AP  luncheon  Monday  are  the 
two  guest  speakers  and  the  veteran  president  of  the  press  association,  Frank  B. 
Noyes  (center).  At  the  left.  Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  American  correspondent  for 
London  Times  and  (right),  Henry  L.  Mencken,  journalist  and  author. 


convened  for  the  afternoon  session, 
they  found  ready  mimeographed 
copies  of  the  report  on  promotion 
wltich  Mr.  Noyes  had  read  before 
lunch.  It  follows: 

“Members  have  made  so  many  re¬ 
quests  for  material  that  would  enable 
them  to  tell  their  readers  the  story  of 
the  Associated  Press,  that  the  board 
of  directors  feels  Aere  should  be 
consideration  of  the  question  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  suitable  program  of  edtica- 
tional  advertising. 

“We  have  been  urged  to  supply  this 
need  in  letters  from  editors,  in  ex¬ 
pressions  made  by  members  in  state 
meetings,  by  managing  editors  at  their 
convention,  and  orally  by  a  large 
number  of  members.  Iliey  want 
material  in  text  and  illustrate  form 
that  will  help  them  educate  the  public 
in  the  work  and  achievements  of  an 
intensely  valuable  part  of  their  prop¬ 
erty;  eE^bits  showing  the  operation 
of  the  service,  the  practices  siq>port- 
ing  its  ideals,  and  that  impartial  back- 
groxmd  that  inspires  public  confidence 
in  their  major  source  of  news.  De¬ 
mands  for  tins  matter  have  increased 
notably  during  the  last  year,  owing 
largely  to  the  activities  ^  the  oem- 
mercial  news  agencies. 

“Certainly  every  newspaperman  be¬ 
lieves  in  advertising.  All  of  us  every 
day  have  abundant  proof  in  our  own 
establishments  that  advertising  pro¬ 
duces  positive  results.  The  welfare 
of  the  Associated  Press  is  no  less  im- 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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PRESS  ONLY  VITAL  CRITIC  REMAINING  '  i 


Willmott  Lewis  and  H.  L.  Mencken,  Speakers  At  AP  Luncheon,  Say  Newspapers  Nearly  ]) 

“First  Estate”  With  Great  Responsibility 


I  ■'ROM  two  varied  approaches — one  And  we  must  put  toleration  first,  for 
^  brilliantly  witty  and  brittle,  the  until  it  had  been  learned,  and  institu- 
other  predominately  scholarly — Henry  tions  had  been  made  (as  were  yours) 


mentative  hares  than  can  be  run  down  for  discussion  and  agreement,  setting 
in  a  year  of  discussion,  but  so  it  has  themselves  unbreakably  against  the 


L.  Mencken,  of  the  Baltimore  Sim-  or  adapted  (as  in  my  country)  to  its  always  been  when  such  questions  as  regimentation  of  custom  emd  of  obedi- 
papers,  and  Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  Ameri-  uses  and  enlargment.  Democracy  the  rights  of  property  or  the  uses  of  ence  by  goose-step,  even  the  cynic 


can  correspondent  of  the  London  could  not  live.  We  know  that  abso-  freedom  have  been  raised.  Even  if  may  find  a  place  for  hope.” 


Times,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  be-  lutism  and  intolerance  go  together,  there  were  no  such  problem  as  I  have  The  beginning  of  Mr.  Mencken’s 


fore  the  annual  Associated  Press  but  do  we  always  or  enough  remember  suggested  there  would  be  others  as  talk  was  devoted  to  light  treatment 
luncheon  Monday  that  of  all  critical  that  power,  even  though  it  be  short  compelling,  chief  among  which  I  of  present  days  as  compared  with  the 


bodies  in  our  society  the  press  alone  of  absolutism,  is  the  enemy  of  tolera-  should  put  the  part  played,  or  rightly  olden  times,  especially  in  the  amount 
retains  the  vitality  of  the  critic.  Both  tion?  Having  asked  the  question,  let  to  be  played,  by  the  press  in  the  rela-  of  news  handled  by  press  associations. 


emphasized  that  Ais  imposes  a  heavy  me  turn  to  a  wise  and  understanding  tionship  of  nations.  There  was  a  time  He  expressed  in  concrete  terms  the 


load  of  responsibility. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Mencken  gibed  at  news 


student  of  the  minds  and  conduct  of  when  peoples  did  not  like  each  other  amount  of  news  and  the  manner  of 
men,  Graham  Wallas,  who  described  because  they  were  strangers.  How  is  coverage  as  compared  with  the  begin- 


papers  for  typographical  dullness  in  the  position  of  the  press  as  ‘now  the  it  that  today  they  do  not  like  each  ning  days  in  American  journalism, 
presentation  of  editorial  opinion  in  most  insoluble  problem  of  Democ-  other  when  diere  is  so  amazing  a  daily  Then  he  went  on: 
leading  up  to  his  thesis  that  the  peda-  racy.’  _  diffusion  of  international  conscious-  “But  it  isn’t  only  in  news-gathering 

~  ■  “  ■  ■  .  .  —  •  -  -  newspapers  of  the  United 


leading  up  to  his  thesis  that  the  peda¬ 
gogues,  clerics,  legislators  of  the  coun- 


“Both  in  EIngland  and  the  United  ness? 


try  have  lost  their  critical  spunk,  leav-  States  the  danger  which  confronts  “Is  it  that  they  know  too  much,  or  States  have  forged  ahead.  They  have 


ing  the  field  open  to  the  newspapers,  what  we  call  freedom  of  the  press  is  that  they  do  not  yet  know  enough  of  also  made  enormous  progress  in  art 

Thig  should  be  seized  by  vigorous  edi-  not  chiefly  from  without,  for  that  we  each  other?”  Mr.  Lewis  question,  and  beautiful  letters.  I  well  rem«n- 

torial  expression,  he  can  meet,  but  from  within.  It  is,  as  “Here,  to  a  degree  which  should  make  ber  how,  as  a  yoimg  Sunday  editor,  I 

“We  have  all  worked  so  hard  to  I  see  it,  a  danger  which  grows  with  a  man  humble,  responsibility  falls  on  had  to  concoct  my  own  colored  comics. 


news-writing  really  impartial  the  growth  and  with  the  increasing  the  foreign  correspondent.  If  I  may  First  I  had  to  find  an  idea  that  hadn't 


that  we  have  c(»ne  near  making  edi 
torial-writing  impartial,”  he  said. 


integration  of  the  newspaper  system —  be  pardoned  a  personal  reference,  I  been  used  for  at  least  two  weeks,  then 
the  danger  that  the  freedom  which  should  like  to  say  that  after  living  in  I  had  to  find  an  artist  sober  enou^ 


With  brevity,  Mr.  Lewis’  inakes  us  great  and  useful  may  make  many  lands,  and  for  many  years  in  to  make  the  drawings,  and  then  I  had 

philftoryhimil  approach  was  that  the  some  among  us  too  great,  that  indi-  this,  I  have  come  to  see  that  a  man’s  to  see  them  through  the  engraving 


press  is  the  servant  of  toleration  and  viduals  may  acquire  a  power  which  vision  of  a  coimtry  not  his  own  is  like  and  stereotyping  departments  and  the 


thus  the  servant  of  democracy.  In 
discussing  the  press,  Mr.  Lewis  ex- 


(if  the  freedom  we  demand  is  to  be  the  reverse  side  of  a  brocade — all  the  pressroom.  If  the  blue  eye  of  a  red- 
ours)  they  cannot  be  prevented  from  threads  are  there,  but  not  the  subtlety  faced  character  got  anywhere  within 


prised  the  pemnnal  opinion  that  no  harnessing  in  the  service  of  personal  of  color  and  design.  When  this  is  so  the  limits  of  his  face,  we  called  it  good 


man  is  now  living  or  will  be  bom  ambition  rather  than  of  the  com-  of  men  trained  by  travel  and  experi-  register.  But  now  there  are  great 


capable  bt  adequately  gbniilHaring  the  munity  from  which  their  strength  ence,  how  should  it  not  be  so  of  the  factories  turning  out  comic  mats  by 
edit(»*ial  responsibilities  of  publishing  flows.  We  are  all  of  us,  each  in  his  myriad  readers  whose  minds  are  daily  the  bale,  and  they  print  as  beautifuUy 


a  great  diain  of  newspapers. 


place  and  degree,  among  the  guardians  divided  between  a  himdred  imperfect  as  banknotes  and  are  full  of  the  same 


Both  speeches,  together  with  that  of  of  freedom,  but  ‘quid  custodiet  ipsos  images,  none  of  which  can  be  even  nourishing  boloney. 


Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the  AP,  custodes?'  asked  the  stem  old  Roman  approximately  realized? 


who  introduced  the  speakers,  were  — who  shall  guard  your  own  guards?  “It  does  not  appear  that  the  think 


“The  column  boys  do  almost  as  wdl 
for  literature.  Some  time  ago  a  cdl- 


broadcast  over  the  and  CBS  ^  beg  you  earnestly  to  believe  that  ing  capacity  of  man  is  enlarging,  but  league  told  me  that  he  had  counted  no 


chains  in  a  country-wide  hookup. 

In  opening  the  well-attended  lunch- 


these  doubts  are  not  mine  alone,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  demands  upon  less  than  18  columns  in  one  issue  of 
that  they  preoccupy  the  minds  of  in-  it  multiply  indefinitely,  and  a  witty  a  New  York  paper.  I  got  a  copy  and 


eon  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  numerable  men  within  my  own  craft,  friend  of  mine  has  said  that  mental  counted  19 — another  columnist  had 


Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City,  which  is  that  of  writer,  not  pub-  culture  reverses  the  process  of  agri-  been  put  to  work  between  the  7  a.  m. 


Mr.  Noyes  commented  in  a  few  wor^  Usher. 


culture,  and  passes  from  the  intensive  noon  edition  and  the  1  p.  m.  absolutely 


on  the  coming  coverage  of  Presiden-  “There  has  never  Uved,  and  there  to  the  extensive,  going  to  seed  over  a  last  final,  with  closing  stock  market 


rial  election  news,  stressing  that  the  wUl  never  be  bom,  a  man  wise  and  wider  and  wider  area,  regardless  of  quotations.  That  night  I  read  all  19 
taalr  of  maintaining  accuratc  and  im-  good  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  the  the  fertility  or  infertility  of  the  soil,  columns.  Nine  of  them  were  devoted 


partial  coverage  “with  all  its  ramifica-  irresponsible 


“All  this  leads  to  one  point,”  Mr.  to  denouncing  the  other  ten.  ’Ibe 


tions  is  stupendous”  and  puts  to  the  thought,  and  the  action  that  follows  Lewis  said:  “That  man  may  be  other  ten,  I  should  add  in  justice, 
“severest  test  the  abiUty  of  those  to  thought,  which  ownership  of  many  smaller  than  his  own  aspirations,  but  were  free  from  this  vituperation. 


whom  we  trust  the  preparation  of  the  newspapers  convey  of  his  own  inter-  should  not  be  allowed  to  forget  them.  Their  authors  gave  over  all  their  space 
news  report  in  strict  cimformity  with  ®sts.  To  say  that  his  interests  might  The  press  may  be  a  daily  reminder  of  to  stroking  and  scratching  themselves. 

.  .  ...  ...  u...  _ _ _ ji-.  _ _ 1 _ j.  _ ij  “n..*.  _ _ i _ 


fundamental  principles  that  we  have  be  those  of  the  community  is  to  all  or  some  that  is  best  in  the  world,  “But  now,”  Mr.  Mencken  went  on. 


laid  down." 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  spoke  first,  pre 


say  something  which  might  be  epi-  and  wiU  be  if  it  is  true  to  a  great  “having  recalled  some  of  our  triumphs 
sodicaUy  true,  but  can  not  be  gen-  tradition  of  toleration  which  is  not  the  otir  chosen  art,  I  hope  I’ll  be  for- 


faced  his  remarks  with  the  assertion  erally  true,  it  is  to  forget  human  pride  smallest  part  of  its  heritage.  ’The  given  for  mentioning  oiu"  grandest  and 
that  it  is  self-evident  the  United  human  weakness,  and  to  break  newspapers  of  today  are  not  in  all  gaudiest  failure.  I  allude,  of  course. 


States  press  is  free,  and  he  took  that  history, 

as  his  authorization  to  give  his  testi-  speak 

mony  “without  fear  or  favor,  affection 
or  ill-will." 

“We  have  been  told  that  the  duty  of 
the  newspaper  is  to  comfort  the  af¬ 
flicted,  and  to  afflict  the  comfortable,” 
he  began.  “I  heartily  agree  today, 
when  economic  science  (so-called) 
seems  unable  to  grapple  with  the 
iwoblems  of  the  poor,  when  the  com¬ 
fortable  among  us  are  tempted  to  con¬ 
sider  their  own  security  as  the  first 
and  indispensable  element  of  general 
progress,  when  the  question  of  all 
questions— within  nations  and  between 
nations — is  .whether  the  remedies  for 
the  ills  we  suffer  may  not  be  as  im- 
bearable  as  the  ills  themselves — to¬ 
day,  if  ever,  tfie  injunction  of  Finley 
Peter  Dunne  should  be  remembered. 

“.  .  .  No  longer,  as  once,  do  we 
kill  the  bearers  of  contradictory  or 
unwelcome  tidings,  but  the  toleration 
we  now  practice  is  a  hard  discipline, 
a  lesson  to  be  learned  anew  with 
every  generation.  This  brings  me  to 
the  press,  which  is  the  life  of  all  of 
us,  and  it  is  of  the  press  as  the  servant 
of  toloatiim,  and  thus  as  the  servant 
of  Democracy,  that  1  would  speak 
here.  We  must  put  tolerance  and  Frank  1 


h  history.  lands  free,  but  where  they  still  have  to  the  editorial  page.  It  has  been  go- 

To  speak  as  I  have  spoken  is,  I  liberty  and  defend  it — against  enemies  downhill  steadily  for  50  years. 

No  one  thinks  of  great  American  edi¬ 
tors  any  more;  everyone  thinks  of 
great  sports  writers,  comic  artists  and 
columnists.  Yet  it  seems  to  me — and 
in  fact  I  admit  it  in  a  whisper  as  one 
who  has  performed  principally  on 
editorial  pages  for  a  generation  past— 
that  no  other  page  on  the  newspaper 
of  today  is  better  manned. 

“It  enlists  good  men,  and  sometimes 
brilliant  men,  and  they  work  hard  and 
faithfully.  On  even  the  worst  paper, 
the  editorial  page  offers  the  best  stuff 
on  tap  in  the  offlce.  It  shows  more 
careful  writing  than  any  other  page, 
and  not  infrequently  it  shows  wider 
information  and  soimder  judgment 
“Yet  how  many  read  it  and  heed  it? 
If  you  want  to  find  out,  call  in  your 
best  editorial  writer  when  you  get 
home,  feed  him  some  gim-powder  and 
blood,  and  sit  him  down  to  write  a 
scathing  editorial  on  any  subject  you 
fancy.  Then  print  it  on  your  edi¬ 
torial  page.  You  will  get  a  few  let¬ 
ters,  and  a  few  of  your  local  bores 
will  call  up — no  more.  But  then  take 
exactly  the  same  editorial  and  reprint 
it  next  day  on  your  first  page,  in  type 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher,  fTashington  (D.  C.)  Star  welcomes  hie  son,  suitable  for  that  hot  spot,  and  wth 


Democracy  togetiier,  for  without  the  Newhold  Noyes,  of  the  Star  management,  to  the  .4ssociated  Press  convention  appropriate  headlines.  If  you  get  less 


one,  the  other  would  be  unworkable,  this  week  at  the  Waldorf. 


(Conttnned  on  page  126) 
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!  NEWSPAPER  FOUNDATION  PROPOSED 

Dean  Ackerman  Tells  Publishers’  Dinner  That  Conditions  Call  for  Definite  Moves  to  Restore 

Public  Confidence  in  Integrity  of  Journalism 


i 


Members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
gathering  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  ball¬ 
room  for  the  annual  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  dinner  April  23,  heard  pleas 
for  serious  attack  on  the  problems 
confronting  newspapers  at  present. 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University,  urged  them  to  push 
through  the  proposed  state  laws  to 
protect  reporters’  confidences,  and 
added  a  suggestion  that  newspapers 
should  set  up  a  Foundation  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  newspaper 
problems.  Taking  the  pub’  ic  into 
confidence,  he  said,  would  help  save 
the  newspapers  from  many  unjust 
attacks. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  New  York 
Times,  was  toastmaster  of  the  ban¬ 
quet,  being  introduced  by  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Beside  Dr.  Ackerman,  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Sir  Gerald  Campbell,  British 
consul-general,  and  Dorothy  Thomp¬ 
son,  former  correspondent  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  present  syndicate  writer. 

Persons  invited  to  sit  at  the  speak¬ 
ers’  table  were: 

Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  F.  I.  Ker,  W.  E. 
Macfarlane,  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  Roy 
W.  Howard,  Sir  Gerald  Campbell, 
Dorothy  Thompson,  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Dr.  Carl  W.  Ack¬ 
erman,  J.  D.  Bamum,  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  Angus  F.  Fletcher,  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  William  A.  Thomson. 

Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Charles  B.  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  Chester  H.  Lang,  James  G. 
Stahlman,  Henry  H.  Conland,  David 
B.  Plum,  Norman  Chandler,  S.  E. 
Ihomason,  H.  M.  Bitner,  Ken  R. 
Dyke,  Col.  Julius  Ochs  AcQer,  Ogden 
Reid,  William  G.  Chandler,  Howard 
Davis,  Frank  E.  Tripp,  P.  L.  Thom¬ 
son,  Elisha  Hanson,  Frederic  R. 
Gamble,  Hugh  Baillie,  Paul  Block, 
0.  C.  Harn,  Everett  B.  Terhune,  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Morris. 

Sir  Gerald  Campbell,  British  con¬ 
sul-general  at  New  York,  spoke  wit¬ 
tily  but  earnestly  on  the  world  situa¬ 
tion.  “Is  not  the  present  parlous 
state,”  he  asked,  “with  most  nations 
afraid  of  what  is  coming,  and  most 
men  making  funny  noises  like  a  lot 
of  parrots  coming  out  of  church  on 
a  cold  day,  due  in  a  great  meastire 
to  a  weakening  of  the  world’s  char¬ 
acter? 

“I  don’t  say  that  the  world’s  char¬ 
acter  has  entirely  gone  yet,  but  I  do 
think  that,  as  far  as  the  white  races 
are  concerned,  it  is  in  jeopardy  of 
going,  and  life  is  not  going  to  be 
worth  living  if  it  goes. 

“The  time  is  soon  coming — indeed 
it  is  here  already — when  the  world 
must  be  brought  back  to  its  senses, 
when  it  must  be  brought  back  to  a 
realization  that  without  collective 
honesty  (not  symbolic  or  synthetic 
honesty),  what  we  like  to  call  civili¬ 
zation  cannot  survive.  Om:  two 
Commonwealths  may  be  able  to  help, 
and  the  world  will  probably  look  to 
our  two  Commonwealths  to  help,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  termed  ‘the  haves’  as 
against  the  ‘have  nots’  whose  feel¬ 
ings  of  discontent  must  somehow  be 
assuaged,  since  you  cannot  maintain 
you  true  character  if  you  are  hungry, 
or  disgruntled,  or  vindictive.  That 
is  why  I  talked  so  much  about  Brit¬ 
ish  Imperialism  because  if  you  re¬ 
gard  us  as  poor  companions,  which 
I  sometimes  think  you  do,  and  we 


retaliate  for  no  good  reason  what¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  even  begin  to  co¬ 
operate  in  bearing  the  terrific  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  is  ours  by  reason 
of  our  vast  resources.  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  suggest  to  you  what  form  or 
line  that  co-operation  should  take — 

I  don’t  even  know  whether  any  of 
us  foresee  the  line  it  should  take — 
but  it  may  come  suddenly  upon  us 
and  then  if  one  or  other  of  us  jib 
because,  for  instance,  it  implies  pull¬ 
ing  chestnuts  out  of  a  fire,  we  shall 
spend  the  rest  of  a  short  life  in  gas 
masks  and  underground  cellars. 
Don’t  accuse  me  of  advocating  alli¬ 
ances  or  ententes  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  I  merely  suggest  that  we 
may  find  ourselves  working  along 
parallel  lines  and  parallel  lines  are 
very  pretty,  but  they  don’t  meet.” 

Dean  Ackerman,  criticizing  the 
prevalence  of  loose  talk  about  the 
faults  of  newspapers,  said: 

“There  is  too  much  loose  talk  in 
this  coimtry  about  the  mistakes  and 
faults  of  modern  journalism  and  too 
little,  if  any,  consideration  is  given 
to  its  attributes.  I  am  not  here  to¬ 
night  to  whitewash  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  today  and  speculate  about 
the  tomorrow.  But  I  do  intend  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  qualities  of 
today’s  newspaper  which  must  be 
preserved. 

“1.  There  is  a  common  saying  that 
nothing  is  as  dead  as  yesterday’s 
newspaper.  That  statement  is  mis¬ 
leading.  The  newspapers  in  this 
coimtry  are  older  than  our  Republic. 
They  antedate  the  steamboat,  the 
railroad  and  practically  every  inven¬ 
tion  upon  which  modem  industries 
and  services  were  built. 

“The  contents  of  one  newspaper 
will  be  reflected  indefinitely  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  reader.  Edi¬ 
torials  will  be  studied  and  used  by 
public  men.  But  the  chief  reason 
yesterday’s  newspaper  is  not  as  dead 
as  some  of  our  critics  would  like  it 


to  be  is  because  the  daily  newspaper 
provides  a  continuity  of  purpose  and 
effort  to  public  interest  and  public 
participation  in  government.  Action 
today  follows  an  interest  in  a  limit¬ 
less  number  of  yesterday’s  news¬ 
papers. 

“2.  This  is  the  yeai‘  of  a  national 
election.  Within  twenty-eight  weeks 
the  American  people  will  vote  for 
candidates  for  public  office.  In  every 
community  one  or  more  of  nineteen 
hundred  daily  newspapers  will  be  a 
focal  point  of  support  or  of  attack. 
The  newspapers  will  not  be  united 
for  or  against  any  individual  or  any 
political  party.  In  that  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  is  one  of  the  basic  safe¬ 
guards  of  oiu:  democracy.  In  this 
coimtry  no  one  wins  an  election  until 
the  ballots  are  counted. 

“3.  Throughout  the  past  six  years 
of  imcertainty  and  fear  both  the  daily 
newspapers  and  the  press  associations 
increased  their  volume  of  news  in 
order  that  their  readers  might  be 
fully  informed  about  all  develop¬ 
ments.  The  ceaseless  flow  of  inde¬ 
pendent  news  has  kept  the  nation  on 
an  even  keel  because  every  citizen 
has  known  that  his  security  has  de¬ 
pended  upon  unity  and  the  stability 
of  public  institutions. 

“As  newspaper  workers  we  must 
bear  these  facts  actively  in  our 
minds,  particularly  at  this  time  when 
criticism  of  the  newspapers  is  so 
widespread.  This  criticism  applies  to 
both  policies  and  practices.  As  far 
as  it  relates  to  poor  workmanship, 
to  mistakes  in  news  judgment  or  to 
employment  conditions,  it  is  whole¬ 
some  and  we  have  no  grounds  for 
complaint.  But  when  the  object  of 
our  critics  is  the  destruction  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  the  function  and  in 
the  integrity  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
in  order  that  they  may  direct  or  con¬ 
trol  public  thought  and  action  and 
use  public  institutions  for  selfish  or 
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paitisan  purposes,  we  cannot  yield 
and  we  dare  not  compromise. 

“Legally  the  freedom  of  the  press 
is  secure.  The  daily  newspapers  won 
a  decisive  victory  in  the  Louisiana 
tax  case  but  there  are  many  indica¬ 
tions  today  that  that  case  may  mark 
the  climax  in  the  ability  of  the  press 
to  defend  its  constitutional  rights  in 
the  courts.  While  Mr.  Justice  Suther¬ 
land’s  dictum  will  rank  with  the 
axiomatic  pronouncements  of  judges 
and  editors,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  citizen’s 
right  to  the  whole  truth  will  prevail 
from  now  on  only  to  the  degree  that 
it  is  supported  by  public  opinion. 
We  learned  during  the  probdbition 
era  that  one  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  could  not  be  enforced.  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  eighteenth.  It  can 
be  the  first. 

“For  seven  years  this  nation  has 
been  shaken  by  a  series  of  crises,  any 
one  of  which  might  have  produced 
a  revolution  of  violence,  if  we  had 
had  a  servile  or  a  vacillating  press. 
Ten  years  is  a  brief  period  in  history 
but  the  decade  which  began  in  1929, 
and  which  is  still  three  years  in  the 
making,  is  pockmarked  by  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  succession  of  minorities 
which  have  attempted  to  impose  their 
will  on  governments  and  on  the 
people.  Their  success  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  increasing  each  year  and  if  it 
continues  the  source  of  our  liberty 
and  our  security  will  be  as  dry  as 
the  desert. 

“Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an¬ 
other  crisis  in  this  decisive  decade. 
Side  by  side  with  returning  pros¬ 
perity  ride  the  four  horsemen:  im- 
employment,  corruption,  waste  and 
the  maladministration  of  criminal 
law.  And  at  this  time  new  attacks 
are  made  upon  the  daily  newspapers, 
not  in  the  courts  or  in  legislatures 
where  they  can  be  combatted  openly, 
but  in  ‘off  the  record’  interviews,  in 
private  group  discussions,  by  secret 
raids  for  records  and  by  assassina¬ 
tion  in  Minnesota.  Sometimes  I  won¬ 
der  whether  there  will  be  a  news¬ 
paper  tomorrow. 

“The  newspaper  of  tomorrow  will 
be  the  most  important  educational 
institution  in  this  democracy  because 
most  publishers  and  editors  are  con¬ 
scious  of  their  public  responsibilities. 
Most  of  them  know  that  a  newspaper 
man  cannot  serve  two  masters — 
himself  and  the  public.  At  your  na¬ 
tional  meetings  each  year  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  New  York  you  are 
dealing  with  realities,  raising  profes¬ 
sional  standards  and  business  prac¬ 
tices  and  making  them  more  gen¬ 
erally  applicable.  We  are  making 
some  progress  in  education  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“But  are  all  of  these  efforts  com¬ 
bined,  sufficient  for  tomorrow? 

“We  are  dealing  with  new  condi¬ 
tions  in  public  affairs,  with  the  state 
of  mind  and  the  morale  of  a  nation 
during  a  continuous  national  crisis. 
We  need  a  Journalism  Foundation  in 
the  United  States  which  will  study 
trends  to  anticipate  conditions  and 
events.  We  need  scientific  studies  of 
the  press,  by  the  press  and  for  the 
press  which  will  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  the  advancement  of 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  a  democracy.  And  we  need 
to  make  that  information  public  as 
our  answer  to  those  who  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 
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BUREAU  URGES  BROADER  PROMOTION 


Committee  in  Charge  Pledges  Aid  to  Any  Movement  That  Will  Give  Bureau  More  Members 

and  Sufficient  Funds  for  Substantial  Extension  of  Work 


T'VAILY  newspapers  gained  in  na- 
U  tional  advertising  revenue  last 
year  and  continued  to  receive  the 
largest  slice  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser’s  dollar,  but  magazines,  radio 
and  outdoor  advertising  made  a  bet¬ 
ter  comparative  showing  than  did 
newspapers,  it  was  pointed  out  this 


to  work  done  for  and  acknowledged 
by  advertisers,  agencies  and  news¬ 
paper  members. 

The  Bureau’s  program  of  promotion 
for  newspaper  advertising  is  divided 
into  these  main  items  which  it  seems 
logical  to  summarize  as  a  background 
for  what  follows: 


1930 


1931 


1933 


Newspapers^ 

48.6<^ 

iutdoorll 
•  0^ 

Car  Card* 
1.2' 
Chain 

Broadcasting 
10.7' 

<298.000.000 

1934 


Chain 
Broadcasting 
12.2' 


>442.500.000 

1932 


>349.055.000 

1935 


>345.000.000 


How  the  National  Advertiser’*  Dollar  is  Divided  Among  Five  Leading 
*  .  Media.  (From  Bureau  of  Advertising  report.) 


week  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

“In  our  judgment,”  the  Committee 
in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  reported, 
“newspaper  advertising  has  yet  to  be 
adverbs^  and  promoted  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  its  value  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  in  a  manner  comparable 
with  the  sales  efforts  of  its  com¬ 
petitors.  .  .  .  The  current  discus¬ 
sions  among  newspapermen  concern¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
the  industry’s  promotional  efforts  are 
of  great  interest  to  your  conunittee, 
which  will  be  glad  at  all  times  to  co¬ 
operate  with  any  movement  that  will 
not  only  enlist  a  larger  number  of 
newspapers  in  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  but  will  be  productive  of  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  put  the  work  on  a  far 
more  substantial  footing.” 

The  report  included  several  charts, 
two  of  which  are  reproduced  here. 
The  text  of  the  report  follows: 

Since  the  progress  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  can  best  be  measured  by  the 
factors  toward  which  its  activities  are 
directed,  this  23rd  report  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  is  devoted  largely 


1.  Contacts  with  company  execu¬ 
tives  who  make  or  influence  decisions 
about  advertising  expenditures,  and 
with  advertising  agencies. 

2.  Research  for  material  on  the 
successful  uses  and  advantages  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

3.  Preparation  of  briefs  and  studies 
adapting  research  work  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  individual  advertisers. 

4.  Frequent  analyses  of  competi¬ 
tive  mediums  for  comparison  of  the 
services  they  offer  with  those  of 
newspapers. 

5.  Making  available  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  for  use  in  their  home  mar¬ 
kets  all  data  developed. 

6.  Speeches  and  presentations  be¬ 
fore  group  or  organization  meetings, 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  arouse  in¬ 
terest  in  newspaper  advertising. 

Contact  Work  Shows  Direct  Results 

The  Bureau’s  total  staff  is  19  per¬ 
sons,  16  in  New  York  and  3  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Of  this  number,  six  men  are 
available  for  contact  work,  while 
three  are  employed  at  research  and 
promotion. 


During  the  year,  records  of  all  con¬ 
tacts  made  with  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  sent  each  month  to 
the  membership  through  the  regular 
confidential  reports. 

Summed  up,  these  contacts  show 
work  done  with  526  individual  adver¬ 
tisers  and  127  agencies.  Many  of  the 
accounts  required  the  attention  of 
more  than  one  member  of  the  staff. 
The  majority  of  advertisers  were 
contacted  more  than  once  and  some 
as  many  as  a  dozen  times.  Agencies 
relationships  required  even  more  fre¬ 
quent  attention. 

These  solicitations  covered  busi¬ 
nesses  in  virtually  every  classifica¬ 
tion  of  national  advertising,  repre¬ 
senting  approximately  an  investment 
of  $205,074,675  in  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  radio  advertising. 

Advertisers  Acknowledge  Bureau’s 
Service 

Newspapers  were  the  gainers  in 
advertising  by  much  of  this  work. 
There  are  a  few  instances  where  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  agencies  have  volun¬ 
teered  statements  to  that  effect. 

“I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  tell  you 
that  we  have  finally  decided  to  do 
some  daily  newspaper  advertising  as 
a  tryout  against  radio  advertising,” 
writes  an  official  of  a  well-known 
drug  products  company.  “We  were 
led  to  this  decision,”  he  says  fur¬ 
ther,  “largely  through  the  very  clear 
and  helpful  information  that  you 
have  given  us  and  I  want  to  repeat 
my  thanks  for  your  efforts  and  your 
kindness  in  furnishing  us  with  in¬ 


formation  that,  1  feel,  has  been  in. 
strumental  in  bringing  about  a  de¬ 
cision  on  the  part  of  oiu-  advertising  ' 
committee  to  try  the  daily  ne^  ^ 
papers.”  * 

The  note  ends  with  a  list  of  Ig  ,,  1 

states  in  which  the  advertising — worth  ; 
approximately  $100,000  to  newspapen 
—is  appearing  for  the  test  campaign 

Changing  Viewpoint  of  Client 

The  president  of  an  advertising 
agency  says  about  an  account  upon 
which  the  Bureau  worked  and  sub¬ 
mitted  data  after  the  advertiser  had 
shown  opposition  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising: 

“Thank  you  many  times  over  for 
the  wealth  of  material.  ...  It  is  far 
more  than  I  had  expected  and  I  am 
especially  gratified  in  that  it  con- 
finned  my  own  belief  in  newspaper 
advertising.  ...  I  am  confident  your 
presentation  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  will  materially — if  not  entirely— 
change  his  (the  advertiser’s)  view¬ 
point. 

“Incidentally,  I  believe  this  is  my 
first  personal  experience  in  making  a 
specific  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  you  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  this  demonstration  of  the 
efficient  functioning  of  your  Bureau.”  » 

The  above  account  has  represented  I 
an  annual  expenditxire  in  newspapers  ! 
of  from  $200,000  to  $400,000  in  the 
past  six  years. 

Following  upon  contacts  with  a  ] 
magazine  advertiser  in  the  Middle  t 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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MAY  STILL  AMEND  DEPRECIATION  RATES 

No  Statutory  Limit  on  Time  Allowed  for  Changes  in  Federal  Tax  Returns  ANPA  Committee 

Reports — 160  Publishers  Report  Practices 


r'  is  still  possible  for  publishers  to 
amend  the  depreciatoon  rates  in 
thfir  past  Federal  tax  returns,  under 
certain  restrictions  and  subject  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  such  amended  returns  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue,  according  to  the  report  made  to 
the  ANPA  convention  Ais  week  by 
the  Committee  on  Tax  Depreciation. 
The  report  said; 

May  Still  Amend  Depreciation  Rates 

Your  Committee  on  Tax  Depreciation  has 
continued  its  study  of  this  most  important 
lobject  and  since  its  report  last  year  has 
rendered  one  interim  report  (Bulletin  No. 
6546,  February  7,  1936). 

T.  D.  4422,  which  was  a  prinuiry  factor 
prompting  the  appointment  of  this  Committee, 
is  still  in  full  effect,  clarified  by  T.  D.  4612 
dated  December  11,  1935.  This  latter  ruling 
outlined  methods  whereby  losses  can  be  de¬ 
ducted  on  plant,  machinery  and  equipment 
when  such  assets  are  finally  disposed  of. 

In  our  previous  report  we  stated,  “  .  .  . 
It  is  not  possible  to  restate  depreciation 
deductions  taken  in  those  years  which  show 
s  loss  where  the  period  has  expired  for 
amending  returns.  At  the  present  time  re¬ 
turns  prior  to  1933  that  have  not  been  held 
open  for  some  particular  reason,  cannot  be 
amended”. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  F«leral  Revenue  Laws 
make  no  provisions  for  filing  amended  re- 
turu.  Consequently  there  can  be  no  statu¬ 
tory  period  within  which  returns  may  be 
file^  The  statutory  limitations  contained  in 
the  law  apply  to  the  assessment  of  additional 
taxes  and  the  granting  of  refunds.  Amended 
returns  may  be  filed  by  taxpayers  at  any 
time  and  for  any  year  but  it  is  not  compul- 
lory  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  accept  such  amended  returns.  It  develops 
that  taxpayers  may  amend  their  depreciatiM 
rates  and  returns  for  all  years  which  resulted 
in  losses,  provided  no  adjustment  in  deprecia- 
tim  may  be  made  which  will  result  in  a 
taxable  profit  if  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
hu  run  against  the  assessment  of  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  taxes  resulting  therefrom.  For 
example,  if  a  corporation  sustained  a  loss  of 
$20,000  in  1930,  $10,000  in  1931,  $15,000  in 
1932,  and  the  adjustment  to  depreciation 
would  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  depre¬ 
ciation  allowance  in  the  amount  of  $15,000 
per  year,  full  adjustment  may  be  made  for 
1930,  only  $10,000  for  1931,  and  the  full 
$15,000  adjustment  for  1932. 

In  its  previous  report  the  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  a  tabulation  of  questionnaires  returned 
by  the  membership  indicating  their  deprecia¬ 
tion  practices,  and  in  an  effort  to  bring  this 
data  up  to  date  and  have  the  statistics  more 
representative  in  character,  your  Committee, 
since  its  last  Report,  has  recanvassed  members 
who  had  not  previously  reported,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  securing  approximately  160  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaires,  the  final  tabulations  of 
which  are  set  forth  as  Exhibit  “A”. 

Your  Committee  had  the  questionnaires 
analyzed  by  ten  circulation  brackets  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  or  not  circulation 
had  any  bearing  on  the  rates  of  depreciation, 
and  likewise  analyzed  the  questionnaires  in 
geographical  areas  dividing  the  country  into 
seven  divisions.  A  careful  study  of  the  analy¬ 
ses  indicates  clearly  that  neither  circulation 
nor  geographical  location  apparently  have  any 
uniform  bearing  upon  rates  of  depreciation 
for  the  several  types  of  equipment. 

For  instance,  we  find  that  slightly  over  50% 
of  the  publishers  reporting  a  depreciation  rate 
of  10%  on  presses  and  reels  have  circulation 
of  30,000  or  less,  whereas  over  50%  of  those 
reporting  depreciation  on  this  equipment  at 
the  rate  of  5%  have  a  circulation  of  over 
20,000,  and  of  those  reporting  a  rate  of  6-2/3%, 
over  50%  have  circulation  of  30,000  and  less. 

Likewise,  we  find,  for  instance,  approxi- 
mately  30%  of  the  publishers  reporting  a 
10%  rate  on  presses  and  reels  are  located  in 
the  middle  Atlantic  States,  30%  of  those 
reporting  6-2/3%  depreciation  being  located  in 
the  same  area,  and  30%  of  those  reporting  a 
I|5%  rate  are  in  this  same  geographical  area. 
Similar  diversity  of  rates  in  identical  circula¬ 
tion  brackets  and  geographical  areas  prevail  in 
other  classifications  of  equipment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statistics  in¬ 
volved  in  these  two  types  of  breakdowns  are 
rather  voluminous,  and  because  no  definite 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  therefrom,  the  Com- 
niittee  has  omitted  including  this  data  in  its 
report.  However,  any  individual  members 
who  may  be  interested  in  making  a  special 


study  of  this  breakdown  will  be  supplied  with 
complete  copy  of  the  statistics  upon  special 
request  to  the  Association. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  who  desire 
to  pursue  their  study  of  depreciation  rates, 
allowances  and  deductions  farther,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  suggest  the  following  sources 
of  material  and  information: 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  on  Depreciation. 

Accounting  for  Plant  and  Equipment — Pre¬ 
pared  by  Policyholders  Service  Bureau,  Group 
Insurance  Division,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 

Plant  Equipment  Forms — October  15,  1935 
Bulletin,  National  Association  of  Cost 
Accountants. 

Plant  Ledgers  and  Plant  Accounting — An 
Article  by  W.  A.  Hosmer — Winter  Number 
(1936)  Harvard  Business  Review. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  V.  Millex,  Chairman. 
W.  R.  Little  J.  H.  King 

M.  M,  Donosky  H.  E.  Downing 
Charles  A.  Colton  J.  W.  Fanz 

Exhibit  "A” 
Depreciation  Study. 

Pkesses  4  Reels — B  4  W 

DirBECIATION : 


Presses  4  Reels — Color 
Depreciation  : 


Rates 

Number  Replies 

10 

11 

5 

9 

7'A 

5 

6% 

3 

8 

4 

7 

3 

4 

3 

Other 

7 

Original  Estimated  Life — 

Years 

Number  Replies 

10 

14 

20 

11 

15 

3 

25 

2 

13 

3 

Other 

5 

Stereotype  Aoto-Plate 
Depreciation: 

Number  Replies 
46 
25 
13 
23 
4 
8 


Bi'  iLDi  Nc— Conrinwed 


Original  Estimated  Life — 

Number  RepKet 
42 


Mail  Room  Equipment 
Depreciation  : 

Number  RepUm 
38 

14 
13 

7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

15 


Rates 

Number  Replies 

10 

35 

5 

31 

7'A 

21 

6% 

16 

0 

2 

8 

8 

7 

10 

4 

6 

Other 

27 

Original  Estimated  Life — 

Years 

Number  Replies 

10 

40 

20 

32 

15 

18 

3 

0 

25 

7 

14 

3 

13H 

4 

13 

6 

Other 

16 

9 

12H 

2 

2 

Years 

Number  RepKet 

Other 

32 

10 

39 

20 

13 

Original  Estimated  Life — 

14 

3 

Years 

Number  Replies 

25 

4 

10 

49 

5 

1 

20 

24 

13 

3 

IS 

13 

12 

1 

13 

4 

1254 

3 

11 

2 

Other 

13 

Linotypes  4  Comp.  Room 
Equipment  Depreciation: 

Number  Replies 
51 
37 


Types  4  Fixtures  Depreciation: 

Rates  Number  Replies 

10  42 

5  22 

755  17 

6%  5 

20  7 

25  10 

15  3 

8  5 

Other  14 


6*4 

16 

Original  Estimated  Life — 

7'A 

IS 

Years 

Number  Replies 

Rates 

8 

9 

10 

41 

10 

4 

3 

20 

19 

5 

9 

2 

5 

9 

6% 

6 

10 

4 

7 

8 

1255 

2 

14 

4 

20 

Other 

28 

13 

2 

7'A 

Original  Estimated  Life — 

Other 

17 

Other 

Years 

10 

20 

Number  Replies 
55 

37 

Rates 

Building; 

Number  Replies 

15 

12 

I 

1 

13 

4 

6 

2 

25 

5 

155 

2 

14 

8 

2 

57 

13»4 

5 

255 

21 

1255 

5 

3 

33 

12 

5 

354 

3 

Other 

12 

355 

1 

Delivery  Equipment 
Depreciation: 

Number  RepUet 
62 
16 
19 
8 
n 

Original  Estimated  Life — 

Number  RepUet 
41 
17 
19 

8 

5 

Circulation  Machines: 

Number  Repliee 
24 
5 
3 


Original  Estimated  Life 


REPORT  OF  ANPA  POSTAL  COMMITTEE 


During  the  last  year,  the  Postal  Committee 
bad  no  occasion  to  interest  itself  in  pend¬ 
ing  legislation^  The  extent  of  its  elforts  has 
been  in  handling  regulatory  matters  with  the 
Post  Office  Department.  One  of  these  had  to 
do  with  that  section  of  the  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations  which  provides  that: 

“All  copies  of  a  publication  printed,  whether 
circulated  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  and 
at  whatever  rate  of  postage,  shall  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  the  circulation  con¬ 
forms  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  second 
class  matter.” 

Until  the  development  of  radio  broadcasting 
of  gift  and  lottery  schemes,  publishers  paid  little 
attention  to  this  paragraph.  As  the  situation 
now  stands,  however,  any  publication  which  has 
second  class  mail  privileges  cannot  publish  ad¬ 
vertising  of  such  enterprises,  such  as  is  broad¬ 
cast  by  radio  stations,  without  danger  of  losing 
its  second  class  mail  privileges. 

The  theory  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
that  publications  are  admitted  to  second  class  as 
an  entity,  and  not  just  those  editions  which  are 
placed  in  the  mails. 

In  cities  where  there  are  shopping  news  throw¬ 
aways,  this  regulation  is  also  having  a  bad  effect 


upon  publishers  because  under  its  provisions 
the  Department  holds  that  swatches  cannot  be 
mailed  at  second  class  rates,  and  one  of  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  shopping  news  throwaways 
during  the  last  year  has  been  the  increasing  use 
of  swatches. 

The  matter  is  still  before  the  Department  for 
further  ruling  and  it  may  be  taken  to  the  courts 
by  publishers  who  have  been  adversely  affected. 

The  committee,  during  the  year,  has  received 
various  requests  from  newspaper  publishers  for 
assistance  and  advice  in  matters  pertaining  to 
their  working  conditions  as  controlled  by  pos¬ 
tal  regulations.  Assistance  and  advice  have  been 
given  freely  and  apparently  to  the  satisfaction 
of  such  publishers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  G.  Stahlman,  Chairman. 

Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  Vice-Chairman. 


Years 

Number  RepKet 

10 

22 

20 

5 

5 

1 

Other 

12 

Engraving 

Plant  Depreciation: 

Rates 

Number  Replies 

10 

20 

5 

5 

6% 

1 

7'A 

4 

8 

5 

9 

2 

Other 

13 

Original 

Estimated  Life — 

Years 

Number  Replies 

10 

20 

20 

1 

15 

2 

Other 

13 

George  F.  Booth 

David  W.  Howe 

Years 

Louis  H.  Brush 

F.  E.  Murphy 

Amon  G.  Carter 

John  S.  Parks 

10 

Norman  Chandler 

Fred  Schilplin 

20 

Jcdin  Cowles 

H.  W.  Stodghill 

25 

W.  W.  Hawkins 

O.  S.  Warden 

15 

J.  N.  Heiskell 

Chas.  A.  Webb 

Other 

Miscellaneous  Equipment: 

Rates  Number  Replies 

10  76 

S  25 

6%  10 

20  2 

8  7 

4  4 

7'A  5 

7  7 

Other  20 

Oiiginal  Estimated  Life — 

Years  Number  RepKet 

10  69 

20  20 

25  3 

IS  7 

Other  22 


14 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1936 


_ ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES _ 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAWS  NEED  SCRUTiNY 

Publishers  Urged  to  Insist  That  State  Legislation  Recognize  Principle  of  Individual  Employer’s 

Reserve  Account 


a  business  such  as  newspaper 
publishing,  “which  has  a  very 
stable  type  of  employment,”  the  only 
fair  type  of  unemployment  insurance 
provides  for  “individual  employer’s 
reserve  accounts,”  and  newspapers 
should  insist  upon  this  principle  in 
any  unemplojrment  compensation  le¬ 
gislation  adopted  in  their  states,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Social  Security  presented  at  the 
ANPA  convention  this  week. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  copies 
of  a  draft  bill  providing  for  individual 
reserve  accounts  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Social  Security  Board  at 


James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  and  vice-president  of  the 
ANPA  (left)  and  Roy  W.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  board  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  meet  at  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention. 

Washington.  The  report  in  full  fol¬ 
lows: 

Your  Committee  on  Social  Security,  which 
was  appointed  in  October  of  last  year,  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  keep  the  membership  generally  in¬ 
formed  on  what  the  Committee  considered  to 
be  some  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the 
problem  for  which  it  was  responsible,  and  has 
issued  approximately  fifteen  bulletins  to  date. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
presented  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  several  State  laws  enacted  to  date,  of 
which  there  are  twelve  including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  your  Committee  found  that  it  would 
have  to  limit  its  activities  to  certain  more  or 
less  fundamental  phases  of  tlie  situation,  leav¬ 
ing  the  multitude  of  detailed  angles,  rulings  and 
interpretations  to  be  ascertained  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  with  respect  to  the  laws  in 
their  several  States,  as  well  as  the  application  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Law  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  situations,  through  the  many  bulletins 
issued  by  the  several  administrative  bodies  and 
the  various  tax  and  business  services  that  have 
been  functioning  with  respect  to  this  general 
problem.  In  approaching  the  task  assigned  to 
them  your  Committee  has  endeavored  to  divide 
its  activities  into  four  general  divisions: 

1 — Developing  and  submitting  to  the  member¬ 
ship  certain  principles  which  should  be  embod¬ 
ied  in  unemployment  compensation  laws  being 
developed  for  consideration  and  enactment  in 
those  States  where  laws  had  not  already  been 
passed,  and  possible  amendments  along  similar 
lines  in  States  where  laws  had  been  passed  be¬ 
fore  many  important  phases  of  the  fundamental 
problem  had  been  fully  studied. 

We  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  failed 
to  point  out  to  the  membership  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  laws  dealing  with  unemployment 
compensation  enacted  to  date  has  emb^ied  the 
definite  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security,  appointed  to 
study  the  subject.  The  President’s  Committee 
was  limited  as  to  the  period  of  time  it  could 
devote  to  the  study  of  this  whole  problem. 
However,  with  the  help  of  its  many  experts, 
active  and  consultant,  and  the  utilization  of 
what  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best  brains 


in  the  country  on  this  particular  problem, 
the  President’s  Cummittce  made  certain  rec¬ 
ommendations  which  were  accepted  as  the 
best  that  could  be  developed  out  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  available. 

Practically  ignoring  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  and  giving  only  a  minute  fraction  of 
time  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  problem,  we 
find  legislative  bodies  enacting  laws  embody¬ 
ing  provisions  for  collecting  taxes  and  paying 
benefits,  which  are  quite  at  variance,  on  the 
side  of  generosity  and  financial  looseness,  with 
the  maximum  benefits  that  should  be  enacted 
in  any  legislation  at  this  time  if  we  are  to 
embark  upon  a  program  that  has  inherent  in 
it  any  reasonable  possibility  of  ultimate  finan¬ 
cial  solvency.  (See  page  65 — Bulletin  Ao. 
0540.) 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  there  are  no 
accurate  comprehensive  or  authoritative  data 
available  on  which  any  body,  be  it  expert  or 
otherwise,  can  base  any  definite  ratios  of  bene¬ 
fits  to  taxes,  and  yet  every  State  law  enacted 
to  date  makes  a  definite  commitment  as  to  tbe 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  benefits  to  be 
paid  and  specific  duration  of  the  period  of 
benefits. 

Vour  Committee  has  advocated  and  still 
urges  that  all  unemployment  compensation 
laws  should  not  contain  any  detuiite  commit¬ 
ment  as  to  the  rate  of  compensation  per  week 
to  lie  paid,  either  maximum  or  minimum,  or 
the  number  of  weeks  of  duration  of  benefits. 
Such  laws  should  contain  provisions  for  care¬ 
ful  analysis  and  study  of  tbe  problem  during 
the  first  two  years  at  least,  during  which  no 
benefits  are  specified  to  be  paid  anyway,  in  an 
eifort  to  ascertain  more  accurately,  if  that  be 
possible,  what  period  of  benefits  can  be  paid 
and  at  what  rate.  In  Bulletin  6496,  November 
1,  1935,  the  Committee  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  tbe  membership  what  it  considered  to 
be  a  very  sound  recommendation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

In  so  far  as  unemployment  comiicns:itiuu 
legislation  is  concerned,  practically  all  advo¬ 
cates  have  argued  that  this  type  of  law  was 
nut  only  desirable  but  essential  to  tbe  stimula¬ 
tion  of  programs  for  the  stabilization  of  em¬ 
ployment.  A  report  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Comittee  on  this  subject  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement:  “Everyone  will  agree  that  it 
IS  much  better  to  prevent  unemployment  than 
to  compensate  it.” 

Nevertheless  we  find  that  only  three  of  tbe 
state  laws  enacted  to  date  have  definite  and 
siiecific  provision  for  Individual  Employer 
Reserve  .\ccounts.  Six  of  tbe  laws  provide 
pooled  funds  with  ultimate  development,  speci¬ 
fied  in  tbe  law,  of  merit  rating  systems,  begin¬ 
ning  mostly  in  1940  and  thereafter.  Two  of 
the  state  laws  provide  for  straight  pooled 
funds  with  provision  for  future  consideration 
of  merit  rating. 

For  a  business  such  as  our  own  which  has 
a  very  stable  type  of  employment  and  in 
which  the  ratio  of  unemployment  is  com- 
liaratively  small  (except  for  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  pages  77  to  81  of  Bulletin 
6540,  E'ebruary  8,  1936),  there  is  only  one 
sound,  fair  and  equitable  type  of  fund  that 
should  be  incorporated  in  tbe  various  state 
laws,  and  that  is  tbe  so-called  “Individual 
Employer’s  Reserve  Account”  which  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  pages  618  of  Bulletin  6487,  and 
73  of  Bulletin  6540. 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Board  has  pre- 
Iiared  a  draft  bill  which  emb^es  the  separate 
Employer  Reserve  Account  provisions,  copy 
of  which  can  be  secured  from  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Board  at  Washington. 

Your  Committee  would  urge  tbe  member¬ 
ship,  not  only  in  their  own  interest  but  because 
it  is  the  one  sound,  constructive  principle  of 
approach  to  the  problem,  to  insist  that  any 
unemployment  compensation  legislation  en¬ 
acted  in  their  states  contain  specific  and  defi¬ 
nite  provisions  for  tbe  Individual  Employer's 
Reserve  AocounE 

Practically  every  one  of  the  separate  state 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  to  date  contain 
different  provisions  from  other  state  laws  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  of  the  state 
laws  in  some  particulars  are  at  variance  with 
certain  permissive  features  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  section  of  the  Federal  Law.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  fully  realizes  the  practical  difiiculties 
involved  in  any  effort  or  program  to  syn¬ 
chronize  tbe  provisions  embodied  in  laws  in 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  dealing  with 
the  subject.  However,  we  feel,  out  of  our 
experience,  that  no  one  problem  of  such 


transcendent  importance  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  solved  by  specific  legislation  in 
tbe  several  states  within  a  very  limited  period 
of  time  or  within  any  period  of  time  in  com¬ 
parison  to  this  program  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  legislation.  Likewise,  we  feel  that 
there  are  very  few  problems  of  such  ramifica¬ 
tions  that  have  been  embodied  in  specific  legis¬ 
lation  in  such  detail  as  is  being  attempted 
with  respect  to  unemployment  compensation. 
Tbe  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  exist  in  many  communities  where 
eniployees  work  in  one  state  and  live  in  an¬ 
other,  and  tbe  movement  of  individuals  be¬ 
tween  states  with  respect  to  employment.  As 
a  result  of  some  of  these  complications,  legis¬ 
lation  enacted  to  date  has  tbe  potential  effect 
of  double  taxation  in  some  instances,  and  tbe 
uncertainty  of  ability  of  tbe  unemployed  work¬ 
er  to  obtain  benefits.  This  general  condition 
has  been  recognized  by  various  authorities 
and  it  has  been  urged  tliat  state  legislation 
embody  some  machinery  for  reciprocity  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  several  states. 

Your  Committee  feels  that  newspapers  are 
in  a  strategic  and  important  position  and,  in 
addition,  have  tbe  definite  responsibility  of 
informing  their  public  of  these  many  condi¬ 
tion  and  advocating,  so  far  as  tbe  fundamental 
principles  of  legislation  are  concerned,  uni¬ 
formity  between  the  several  states. 

In  co-operation  with  other  large  employer 
groups,  your  Committee  is  engaged  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  form  of  so-called  “Model  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Bill”  which  in  due  course 
we  propose  to  transmit  to  individual  members 
with  the  urgent  recommendation  that  tbe 
principles  and  general  framework  of  this 
model  bill  be  advocated  for  adoption  by  all 
states  and,  in  those  states  where  legislation 
has  already  been  enacted,  that  such  legisla¬ 
tion  be  amended  to  conform  to  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  said  model  draft  bill. 

2 —  Attention  to  the  general  character  of  the 
machinery,  methods  and  program  for  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  laws  with  a  view  to  contrib¬ 
uting  to  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  administration 
on  sound,  economical,  and  constructive  lines. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  attitude,  policy,  methods  and 
organization  of  the  various  agencies  charged 
w-ith  the  responsibility  of  administering  tbe 
several  laws  are,  in  some  particulars,  even 
more  important  than  the  actual  provisions 
and  contents  of  the  laws  themselves.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  have  devoted  a  certain  amount 
of  effort  and  attention  to  this  subject  having, 
through  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Little  and  the  Chairman,  with  advice  of  Coun¬ 
sel,  conferred  at  length  with  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treasury 
Department  regarding  their  contemplated  reg¬ 
ulations  to  govern  determination  of  the  tax 
base  and  collection  of  tbe  tax,  and  subse¬ 
quently  with  the  full  membership  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  regarding  the  part  they  will 
play  through  regulation,  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol,  not  only  in  the  administration  of  tbe 
several  provisions  of  tbe  Federal  Law  but  the 
administrations  established  in  the  several 
states  under  tbe  state  laws  for  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Board  is  to  provide  funds 
by  certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  (See  Bulletin  6540,  page  71,  and  6547, 
page  102.) 

We  would  once  more  urge  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  that  they  give  very  serious 
attention  and  study  to  the  approaches  in¬ 
corporated  in  state  legislation  regarding  provi¬ 
sions  for  administration  of  the  state  laws, 
follow  this  up  with  active  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  with  other  employer  groups  to  insure 
establishment  of  the  state  administrations  on 
a  sound,  economical  and  properly  organized 
business  basis,  and  continue  this  active  inter¬ 
est  at  all  times,  even  after  the  original  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  is  established. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you 
watch  closely  every  rule,  instruction  or  inter- 
pretation  issued  by  your  respective  state  ad¬ 
ministrations  under  these  laws,  to  prevent 
many  precedents  being  established  without 
adequate  consideration  of  all  of  the  factors 
involved,  compliance  with  which  will  in  due 
course  result  in  a  burden  of  cost,  in  the  form 
of  benefits  and  constantly  mounting  adminis¬ 
trative  expense,  on  both  state  and  employers 
in  the  state,  reaching  an  excessively  high 
peak.  If  these  are  carefully  considered  in  the 
first  place,  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  be¬ 
come  established. 

3 —  Co-operation  wherever  possible  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  industries  in  an  effort 
to  develop  a  unified  understanding  and  atti¬ 


tude  of  employers  generally  toward  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  legislation  and  the 
establishment  of  the  several  administratioiu 
under  the  laws  as  and  when  enacted. 

Newspaper  publishers  as  employers  have 
interests  that  are  identical  and  in  common  with 
all  other  employers  in  their  respective  areas, 
communities  or  geographic  areas  and  likewise, 
of  course,  with  respect  to  Federal  laws,  it 
lias  been  tbe  belief  of  your  Committee  that 
newspaper  publishers,  as  employers,  are 
charged  with  an  especial  responsibUity  to  co  f 
operatei  with  other  employer  groups  in  study¬ 
ing  this  whole  problem  and  iu  effecU  upon 
industry,  developing  as  a  result,  a  constme- 


Middle  western  publishers  meet  ff  ^ 
conventions:  Lee  Loomis,  publisliet,  j 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette  (left),  > 
and  Frank  Throop,  publisher,  LinctU  : 

(Neb.)  Star.  I 

I 

live  attitude  in  presenting  the  emidoyers'  side 
of  the  problem.  It  is  our  feeling  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  as  employers  fail  to  realize 
and  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  business 
generally  lodes  to  them  for  guidance  and  lesd- 
ersbip,  especially  with  respect  to  problems  that 
are  as  broad  in  their  effect  and  definite  is 
their  form  as  the  ones  contained  in  this  social 
security  program.  Wherever  possible,  in  as 
informal  manner,  the  members  of  your  Dm- 
inittee  have  endeavored  to  meet  this  situafion 
anl  render  constructive  service. 

4 — Consideration  of  tbe  problem  iiresented 
by  tbe  old-age  benefits — pensions  provision  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

This,  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  bas  i 
to  date  received  the  least  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  tbe  public  gen¬ 
erally.  This  condition  can  readily  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  effective  date  of 
the  taxes  under  this  section  will  not  begin  to 
apply  until  January  1,  1937,  and  payment  of 
the  taxes  will  be  made  periodically  subsequent 
to  that  time,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre 
scribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kev-  I 
fiiue. 

Attention  of  members  is  specifically  called 
to  tbe  fact  that,  unlike  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Tax  under  the  Federal  Law,  i 
which  is  not  due  until  January  31st  of  tbe 
year  following  tbe  accrual  of  the  tax,  tbe  taxes 
under  the  Old-Age  Benefits-Pensions  Section  , 
are  to  be  paid  at  such  times  as  may  be  pre-  ’ 
scribed  by  tbe  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue,  which  may  mean  monthly,  or  at  other 
lieriods  during  tbe  year  in  which  the  tax  ap¬ 
plies.  Therefore,  it  is  not  too  early  for  in-  [ 
dividual  members  to  begin  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  section  of  the  Federal  ‘ 
Social  Security  Law.  Tbe  law  makes  tbe 
employer  specifically  liable  for  any  taxes  under 
this  section  which  he  may  fail  to  deduct  from 
the  salaries  or  wages  of  bis  individual  ein- 
idoyees  at  the  rates  prescribed  in  tbe  section. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  establish  their  payroll  accounting  on 
such  basis  as  will  facilitate  deduction  of  these 
taxes  as  the  payrolls  are  compiled  currently 
and  deductions  made  from  each  employee  nt 
the  time  of  each  wage  or  salary  payment.  t 

Undoubtedly  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  and  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  [ 
will  both  issue  bulletins  for  tbe  guidaiKe  of  | 

(Continued  on  page  116)  [ 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  AN.P.A.  COMMITTEES 


MINNESOTA  UNDER  ‘REIGN  OF  TERROR’ 


publicity  Alone  Can  Rescue  Citizenry,  Says  ANPA  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committe< 
Louisiana  Publishers  and  Phila.  Inquirer  Praised — Black  Committee  Assailed 


, «  ¥  E  cannot  doubt  that  the  au- 
W  thorities  of  Minnesota  be¬ 
long  to  gangland. 

“Publicity  alone  can  rescue  the 
citizenry,  but  publicity  in  the  state 
lies  under  a  reign  of  terror.  There¬ 
fore,  the  only  hope  lies  in  newspa¬ 
pers  published  beyond  the  protection 
furnished  to  murderers  by  the  police, 
prosecutor  and  pardoning  power  in 
Minnesota.” 

In  these  slashing  terms  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  Conunittee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  headed  by  Col.  R.  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  ended  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  unsolved  slaying  of  Walter  Lig¬ 
gett  in  Minneapolis  last  fall  while  the 
editor  of  the  Midwest  American  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  crusade  against  lo¬ 
cal  crime  and  political  corruption. 
An  appended  resolution  calls  upon 
newspapers  everywhere  through  pub¬ 
licity  to  fight  the  menace  to  press 
freedom  represented  by  corrupt  po¬ 
litical  groups. 

Three  other  outstanding  press  free¬ 
dom  battles  of  the  past  years  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  report,  the  Louisi^a 
tax  case,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
libel  suit,  and  the  Black  committee’s 
seizure  of  publishers’  telegrams. 

The  Louisiana  publishers  and  the 
Inquirer  are  congratulated  on  their 
victories. 

The  Black  “inquisition”  as  it  was 
termed  in  the  report  gave  opportun¬ 
ity  for  demmciation  of  the  lobby  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  tactics. 

The  report  follows; 

Four  great  events  in  the  freedom  of  the 
press  transpired  during  the  last  twelve  montlM. 
the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Louisiana  tax  case;  the 
transfer  of  the  trial  of  Charles  A.  Tyler  and 
John  T.  Custis  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
out  of  the  county  where  the  trial  would  have 
been  controlled  by  the  complainant.  Attorney 
General  Margiotti,  and  the  subsequent  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  defendanu;  the  violation  of  the 
First,  the  Fourth  and  the  Fifth  Amendments 
l)jr  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
under  the  false  pretense  of  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  of  lobbying  activities;  and  the  political 
assassination  of  Editor  Walter  Liggett  o 
Minnesota. 

The  Louisiana  Tax  Case 

The  “Freedom  of  the  Press,”  guaranteed 
by  sute  and  federal  constitutions,  renwinel 
open  to  misconstruction  and  evasion  until  de¬ 
fined  in  three  cases:  Chicago  v.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  ($10,000,000  Libel  Suit),  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  1923;  Near 
V.  Minnesota  (Minnesota  Gag  Law  (^aM); 
and  Grosjean  v.  American  Press  (Louisiana 
Newspaper  License  Tax  Case),  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1931  and  1936. 

Hamilton  thought  that  this  guaranty  could 
not  be  made  sufficiently  specific  to  be  etfectuaL 
Madison  and  Jefferson  considered  it  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  liberty.  The  courts  in  these  three 
cases  defined  and  applied  the  rights  of  the 
press  against  governmental  interference. 

They  had  rtot  considered  the  privileges  ot 
newspaper  publishers  under  constitutional 
guarantees  against  political  oppression  before. 
The  question  was  not  raised  against  the  Alien 
k  Sedition  Laws  of  the  first  Adams,  which 
expired  in  1801,  but  all  of  its  victims  were 
paidoned  by  Jefferson  who  said  of  them:  "1 
discharge  every  person  under  punishment  or 
prosecution  under  the  sedition  law,  because 
1  considered,  and  now  consider,  that  law  to 
he  a  nullity,  as  asbsolute  and  as  palpable  as 
if  Congress  had  ordered  us  to  fall  down  and 
worship  a  golden  image;  and  that  it  was  u 
much  my  duty  to  arrest  its  execution  in 
every  stage,  as  it  would  have  been  to  have 
rescued  from  the  fiery  furnace  those  who 
should  have  been  cast  into  it  for  refusing 
to  worship  their  image.”  * 

*P.  87-88,  Vol.  10,  Works  of  Thos.  .Teller, 
son. 


The  Espionage  Act,  the  Overthrow  Statutesand  philosophical  studies  of  the  rights  of  the 


and  the  Red  Flag  cases,  were  considered  Irom 
the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  defendants,  not 
of  the  press.  The  defense  of  comment  and 
criticism  in  libel  cases  was,  and  still  is,  de¬ 
termined  by  extensions  of  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  not  by  constitutional  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  first  great  interpretation  by  a  court 
of  last  resort  of  newspaper  constitutional 
immunities  arose  in  a  libel  suit.  The  City 
of  Chicago  sued  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
stating  that  the  Thompson  faction  had  “bank¬ 
rupted”  the  City.  Ten  million  dollars  dam¬ 
age  was  claimed.  The  Tribune  replied  that 
the  state  and  federal  guarantees  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  forbade  the  doctrine  of  libel 
upon  government.  Its  demurrer  was  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  lower  court  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  on  the  single  ground  that 
the  press  cannot  be  free  if  the  agencies  of 
government — state,  county,  or  municipal — 
may  under  any  circumstances  sue  and  recover 
damages  for  libels  cn  government.  The  City 
contended  that  freedom  of  the  press  consists 
solely  in  the  absence  of  restraints  prior  to 
publication — such  as  censorship  and  licensing; 
the  contention  was  fully  sustained  by  Black- 
stone  and  had  partial  support  by  a  dictum  of 
Justice  Holmes  in  Patterson  v.  Colorado.  But 
the  Court  held  that  the  press  could  be  as 
effectively  muzzled  by  confiscatory  libel  suits 
prosecut^  at  governmental  expense  as  by  the 
requirement  of  the  licensor. 

This  decision  for  the  first  time  applied  the 
idea  “freedom  of  the  press”  to  modern  con¬ 
ditions.  The  intangible  right  of  the  press  was 
made  tangible  and  practical.  The  guaranty 
to  the  press  (that  guaranty  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  varying  phraseology  in  state  con¬ 
stitutions  against  state  infringements,  in  the 
first  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution 
against  congressional  infringement,  and  in  the 
life,  liberty  and  property  clause  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  amendment  against  state  abridgment) 
was  delimited  and  analyzed.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  enunciated  the  historical 


press.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Minnesota  and  Louisiana  cases, 
laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  people  are 
entitled  to  an  unitrammeled  press  as  a  vital 
source  of  public  information.  These  decisions 
secure  the  press  against  abridgment  by  either 
the  legislative  or  executive  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  state  or  federal. 

The  Minnesota  Gag  laiw  Case  is  reviewed 
more  fully  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this 

reixirt.  Briefly  it  was  significant  in  linally 
disposing  of  the  prior  restraint  theory  in  any 
disguise  and  in  holding  that  the  fourteenth 
.imendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  forbids 
such  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases.  The  schol¬ 
arly  exposition  of  the  practical  application 
under  modern  conditions  of  the  vague  idea 

of  newspapers’  immunities  was  as  sweeping 
as  that  in  the  libel  case.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  decision  was  five  to  four.  The 
fundamental  principles  there  elucidated  were 
affirmed  in  the  unanimous  decision  in  the 
l.ouisiana  Tax  Case. 

In  the  Louisiana  Tax  Case,  suit  was  brought 
by  nine  publishers  of  newspapers  to  enjoin 
the  enforcement  against  them  of  a  statute  of 
Louisiana,  enacted  July  12,  1934,  which  re¬ 
quired  that  every  person  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  any  charge  for  adver¬ 
tisements  to  be  printed  in  any  newspaper  or 
{leriodical  having  a  circulation  of  more  than 
20,000  copies  per  week  should  pay  a  license 
tax,  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  such 
business  in  the  .State,  of  two  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  such  business. 

Obviously,  there  were  only  two  ways  in 
which  the  publishers  could  avoid  the  tax;  they 
must  either  reduce  the  circulation  of  each 
publication  to  less  than  20,000  copies  per 
week,  or  they  most  cease  to  publish  paid  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Restraint  in  either  of  these 
directions  was  held  to  be  a  deprivation  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  pointed  out  that  the  statute 
operated  as  a  restraint  in  double  sense,  first. 


DANGERS  OF  “WASHINGTON  AMBUSH” 
CITED  BY  ANPA  COMMITTEE 


<  1  T'v ANGERS  and  problems  that 

-Lv  are  emanating  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  ambush”  were  considered  by 
the  ANPA  Committee  on  Federal 
Laws  which  reported  to  the  annual 
convention  this  week.  Four  bills  were 
cited  for  special  mention  out  of  the 
many  affecting  newspaper  interests, 
the  Duffy  Copyright  Bill,  the  Wheeler- 
Raybum  Federal  Trade  Conunission 
Bill  the  Nye  Anti-War  Profits  Bill  and 
the  Copeland  Food,  Drugs  and  Cos¬ 
metics  Bill. 

The  Nye  bill,  because  of  “bizarre 
provisions”  was  called  a  bill  which 
should  be  opposed  by  every  publisher. 

The  report  follows: 

In  a  report  of  this  character,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task, 
to  touch  upon  more  than  a  few  high  spots. 
These  and  their  handling,  are  indicative  of 
the  dangers  and  problems  that  are  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  Washington  ambush  and  which 
confront  every  publisher. 

Copyright. 

The  Duffy  Copyright  Bill,  introduced  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  before  the  close  of  the  session.  Prior  to 
its  passage  your  Committee  was  successful 
in  having  included  in  the  bill,  a  provision 
contained  in  the  present  Copyright  Act  and 
originally  eliminated  from  the  Duffy  Bill,  that 
in  case  of  infringement  of  photographic  copy¬ 
right  by  a  newspaper  the  maximum  penalty 
should  be  $200. 

Just  before  passage  by  the  Senate,  Senator 
Borah  offered  an  amendment,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  eliminating  a  provision  that  no  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  should  be  issued 
which  would  prevent  publication  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper,  and  that,  except  after 
judgment  that  such  reproduction  is  an  in¬ 
fringement,  no  injunction  shall  be  issued  re¬ 
straining  reproduction  of  a  copyrighted  photo¬ 
graph. 

.Another  amendment,  accepted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  eliminated  a  provision  that  no  injunction 
shall  lie  against  completion  of  a  publication 
containing  infringing  matter  where  work  of 
publication  has  begun,  and  that  in  the  case 


of  advertising  matter,  if  the  publisher  shall 
show  he  was  unaware  of  infringement  of 
copyright,  injunction  may  be  issued  only  be¬ 
fore  manufacture  of  the  issue  has  begun. 

Your  Committee  felt  it  important  that  both 
of  these  provisions  should  be  restored  in  the 
Bill,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  that  end. 

The  Duffy  Copyright  Bill,  however,  has  not 
been  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Patents,  and  at  this  session  of  the  Congress 
Representative  Sirovich,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee,  introduced  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  bill  which  seems  to  be  reasonably  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  your  Committee,  provided  the 
$200  maximum  penalty  for  infringercent  of 
photographic  copyright,  now  omitted  from  the 
bill,  be  inserted.  This  objective  your  Com¬ 
mittee  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish  with  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  successful. 

The  Wheeler-Rayburn  Federal 
Trade  Commiasion  BUI. 

During  the  present  session  there  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  House  and  Senate,  companion 
bills  giving  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
greatly  increased  powers.  Hearings  were  held 
on  the  Wheeler  Bill,  (S.  3744)  during  the 
early  part  of  March,  at  which  our  Counsel, 
Elisha  Hanson,  appeared  and  entered  pro¬ 
test  against  those  portions  of  the  bill  which 
your  (Committee  believed  would  most  adversely 
affect  newspapers.  Statement  filed  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
is  contained  in  "B”  Bulletin  No.  6555,  dated 
March  4th,  1936. 

Briefly  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  Bill  greatly 
increases  the  power  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  now  has  jurisdiction  only 
over  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  com¬ 
merce,  by  giving  ft  jurisdiction  also  over  un¬ 
fair  or  deceptive  acts  and  practices  in  com¬ 
merce.  Mr.  Hanson,  in  bis  statement,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Postal  Statutes 
contain  a  provision  giving  power  over  unfair 
and  deceptive  acts  and  practices  in  commerce, 
and  stated  that  the  Association  is  strenuously 
opposed  to  double  jeopardy,  asserting  that  if 
the  Commission  is  given  such  jurisdiction  pro¬ 
vision  should  also  be  made  that  the  one  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  should  not  be  prosecuted  in  a 
criminal  action.  ,. 

Protest  was  entered  also  against  enlarging 
the  investigatory  powers  of  the  Commission 
(Continued  on  page  llfi) 


it  curtailed  the  amount  of  revenue  rcalued 
from  advertising,  and  second,  its  direct  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  restrict  circulation.  It  stated 
that  the  tax  was  not  bad  because  it  took  money 
from  the  pockets  of  the  publishers;  it  was  bad 
because  in  the  light  of  its  history  and  of  its 
setting,  it  was  a  deliberate  and  calculated 
device  to  limit  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  which  the  public  was  entitled  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  constitutional  guarantees. 

Having  found  that  the  statute  abridged 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  the  court  held  that 
such  abridgment  under  the  dictrine  of  the 
Minnesota  Gag  Law  case  was  prohibited  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  It  logiealiy  ex¬ 
tended  the  notion  of  the  business  colloquially 
known  as  the  press  to  include  advertisements 
without  which  newspapers  cannot  exist  today. 
The  decision  is  of  great  interest  to  us  as  it 
fully  supports  the  contentions  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Freeilom  of  the  Press  daring 
the  controversy  over  the  preservation  of  this 
right  in  the  newspaper  code,  and  flatly  rejects 
the  view  expres^  by  President  Kooseveh 
which  would  have  limited  it  to  the  narrow 
phrase,  “The  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  freedom  of  expression.”  • 


“Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine  Feb.  24,  1934. 

These  three  cases  establish  the  rights  ot 
newspaper  publishers  under  state  and  federal 
constitutions.  Refinements  may  later  slightly 
change  the  boundaries;  but  the  main  channel 
is  surveyed  and  chartered.  The  elusive  clause 
which  Hamilton  tried  to  whittle  down  in  the 
Federalist  and  which  President  Roosevelt  tried 
to  emasculate  in  bis  approval  of  the  news¬ 
paper  code,  is  no  longer  Ulusory.  The  first  ot 
these  three  cases  is  a  precedent  to  protect 
newspapers,  should  an  attempt  be  made  against 
their  liberities  in  the  guise  of  libel  suits 
started  by  the  agencies  of  government  now 
existing  as  alphabetical  corporations.  'The 
other  two  show  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
not  tolerate  abridgment,  however  disguised, 
of  the  rights  of  the  press. 

This  section  of  the  report  cannot  be  closed 
better  than  by  quotations  from  the  three 
great  opinions; 

“The  struggle  for  freedom  of  speech  has 
marched  hand  in  hand  in  the  advance  of 
civilization  with  the  struggle  for  other  great 
human  liberties.  History  teaches  that  human 
liberty  cannot  be  secqred  unless  there  is  free¬ 
dom  to  express  grievances.”  Chief  Justice 
FToyd  E.  Thompson. 

“The  administration  of  government  ha* 
become  more  complex.  The  opportunities  for 
malfeasance  and  corruption  have  multiplied. 
Crime  has  grown  to  most  serious  proportions. 
And  the  danger  of  Its  protection  by  unfaithful 
officials  and  of  the  impairment  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  security  of  life  and  property  by  crim¬ 
inal  alliances  and  official  neglect,  emphasize 
the  primary  need  of  a  vigilant  and  courageous 
press,  especially  in  great  cities.  The  fact 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  abused  by 
miscreant  purveyors  of  scandal  does  not  make 
any  the  less  necessary  the  immunity  of  the 
press  from  previous  restraint  in  dealing  with 
official  misconduct.”  Chief  Charles  Evans 
Hughes. 

“The  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
journals  of  the  country,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have 
shed  and  continue  to  shed  more  light  on  the 
public  and  business  affairs  of  the  nation  than 
any  other  instrumentality  of  publicity;  and 
since  informed  public  opinion  is  the  most 
potent  of  all  restraints  upon  misgovermnent, 
the  suppression  or  abridgment  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  afforded  by  a  free  press  caimot  be  re¬ 
garded  otherwise  than  with  grave  concern.” 
Justice  George  Sutherland. 

These  decisions  support  the  theorem  we 
have  advanced  at  previous  meetings  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association: 

“In  phrasing  the  First  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  the  framers  of  the  ‘Bill  of 
Rights’  had  in  mind  every  invasion  that  had 
already  been  made  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and,  realizing  that  the  ingenuity  ot 
men  in  government  is  infinite,  they  did  not 
confine  their  prohibitions  to  the  evils  that 
bad  gone  before,  but  used  language  broad 
enough  to  include  any  effort  that  could  ever 
be  made  to  limit  the  freedom  if  utterance.” 

AV'e  repeat  that  if  the  framers  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  had  merely  wished  to  protect  the 
press  against  those  forms  of  abridgment 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  past  and  about 
which  they  knew,  those  masters  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  would  have  used  the  appro¬ 
priate  phrases,  but  knowing  that  the  mind 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES 


MECHANICAL  REPORT  SHOWS  MORE 
USE  OF  COLOR  AND  ENGRAVING 


PALMER  REPORTS  439  ANPA  MEMBERS 


ANPA  Mechanical  Department 


report  reveals  increased  inter¬ 
est  of  publishers  in  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems.  Attendance  at  the  last  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  broke  all  records  with 


registration  of  400.  Money  value  of  guages  will  also  be  include 


department  is  demonstrated  with  ex¬ 
ample  of  yearly  $20,000  saving  to  one 
publisher.  Color  printing  is  predicted 
to  be  a  major  item  on  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram.  The  report  follows: 


_  MPA  momlwrchin  totaled  439  at  bve  (165)  Official  Measuring  Rules  were  sold 
alio  be  a  feature.  A  request  for  copies,  and  a  /\  r)er»emher  193S  L.  B  t*'fnty  (20)  more  than  during  1934. 

queitionnaire  covering  mechanical  oi>erations.  4A  the  end  of  December,  1935,  L-  B.  Bulletin  Bindim 

has  been  sent  to  over  one  hundred  British  news-  Palmer,  general  manager,  stated  in  During  the  year  193S  one  hundred  and 
papers  in  order  to  prepare  an  exhibit  similar  to  his  annual  report  to  the  convention  twenty-one  (121)  Bulletin  Binders  were  sold, 
the  exhibit  of  United  States  and  Canadian  papers  ^hjs  week.  Collections  on  impaid  ad-  ihirty  (30)  less  than  during  1934. 

vertising  accounts  totaled  $87,545.61,  a  Ikquieies 

-  -  -  During  the  year  19.15  seven  thousand  five 


shown  last  year.  Newspapers  in  foreign  Ian- 


Summary 

Your  Mechanical  Department  has  completed 
another  busy  and  successful  year.  That  interest 
in  newspaper  mechanical  problems  is  augment¬ 
ing  rather  than  diminishing  is  shown  by  the 
attendance  at  the  last  Mechanical  Conference, 
which  broke  all  records  with  a  registration  of 
almost  400.  That  the  Department's  activities 
also  have  a  real  money  value  has  l>een  demon¬ 
strated  numerous  times.  One  recent  instance  is 
that  it  was  instrumental  in-  assisting  one  pub¬ 
lisher  to  reduce  the  operating  expense  of  hit 
composing  room  by  an  amount  which  probably 
will  exceed  $20,000  yearly — a  saving  larger  than 
the  Department’s  annual  budget. 

The  outstanding  items  of  interest  during  the 
year  have  been  the  increase  of  color  advertising 
and  the  growing  interest  of  publishers,  particu¬ 
larly  publishers  of  the  smaller  papers,  in  en¬ 
graving  plants  of  their  own.  Considerable  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  these  subjects,  and  they 
were  prominently  featured  at  our  1935  Mechan¬ 
ical  (inference,  (^lor  printing  will  be  a  major 
item  on  this  year’s  program. 

.\niong  the  projects  now  under  way  are:  The 
regular  biennial  survey  of  page  .sizes  and  paper 
roll  widths;  a  second  survey  of  body  and  classi¬ 
fied  type  faces;  and  a  study  of  photo-engraving 
costs. 

M«cblkaic»l  Confsrenca 

The  Mechanical  (^fcrence  has  developed  ^d 
expanded  from  a  comparatively  small  meeting 
into  an  institution.  The  attendance  has  grown 
from  83  in  1927  to  nearly  400  in  1935.  This 
increase  is  partly,  but  only  partly,  the  result  of 
admitting  to  the  sessions  trade  representatives, 
which  practice  was  started  in  1934.  Only  one 
representative  of  any  company  is  allowed  to  at¬ 
tend,  aod  these  representatives  act  merely  as 
observers,  without  the  privilege  of  joining  in 
the  discussions  unless  invited  by  the  Chairman. 

The  attendance  of  ANPA  representatives  is 
now  three  or  four  times  that  of  the  initial 
Conference,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that 
many  offices  send  several  men  ro^larly,  year 
after  year.  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  we  re¬ 
quired  a  meeting  room  capable  of  seating  only 
150  to  200,  a  room  at  least  twice  that  size  i.' 
now  needed.  Additional  space  must  be  available 
for  commercial  exhibits,  the  newspaper  exhibit, 
and  the  departmental  evening  meetings.  The 
selection  of  a  hotel  with  sufficient  and  suitable 
f.acilities  has  become  something  of  a  problem. 

The  last  Conference  program  covered  the 
usual  wide  range  of  topics  with  more  attention 
than  ever  before  to  color  printing  and  photo¬ 
engraving.  .\n  innovation  was  separate  depart 


Bulletin*  Issued  and  in  Preparation 

The  subjects  discussed  at  the  Mechanical  (in¬ 
ference  have,  of  course,  been  covered  in  the 
Conference  report  bulletins.  Other  subjects  to 
which  attention  has  been  given  in  the  Bulletins 
include:  Semagraph  Developments;  Rewinders. 
including  home-made  rewinders;  Printing  Prac¬ 
tices  of  224  Newspapers;  Reduction  of  Dross 
Losses;  Photo-electric  Temparature  Controller; 
Engraving  by  Small  Newspa|iers  (reports  from 


decrease  of  $19,642.56  under  1934. 
Other  activities  of  the  headquarters 
office  during  the  year  are  detailed  in 
the  report,  as  follows: 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-six  (436)  publi¬ 
cations  were  enrolled  as  members  of  this 
Association  January  1st,  1935.  During  the 
year  sixteen  (16)  new  member*  were  elected, 
nine  (9)  members  resigned,  two  (2)  members 
consolidated  with  other  members,  one  (1) 


five  offices);  Ink  Coverage  (reports  from  nine-  member  went  into  receivership  and  one  (1) 


teen  offices);  Engraving  Plant  of  Lowell  Sun 
(a  detailed  description  of  a  unique  plant) ;  Laun¬ 
dry  Equipment  for  Washing  Machinery  Wipers. 

The  quarterly  reports  on  newsprint  waste 
have  been  continued  and  will  be  continued.  Some 
offices  have  reduced  their  waste  to  what  appears 
to  be  an  irreducible  minimum,  but  there  are 
many  in  which  much  further  reduction.*  are  pos¬ 
sible.  Many  publishers  could  give  this  matter 
more  attention  to  their  own  great  profit.  Those 
who  have  low  percentages  should  be  watchful  to 
insure  that  the  figures  remain  low.  To  save 
paper  or  to  waste  it  is  easy,  and  the  result  runs 
into  a  lot  of  money  in  either  case.  The  savings 
to  members  effectetl  by  the  new'sprint  reduction 
campaign  has  paid  the  entire  cost  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department  many  times.  One  instance 
is  recalled  of  an  office  which  wrote  that  its  fig¬ 
ures  were  susceptible  of  no  further  reduction 
after  “six  years  of  intensive  effort’’  and  that 
lower  figures  published  must  be  tvrong,  because 
impossible.  Correspondence  convinced  that  mem¬ 
ber  that  further  reduction  might  be  possible  and 
he  proceeded  to  take  action.  The  result  was  a 
reduction  in  the  waste  bill  of  more  than  $20,000 
annually.  Obviously  a  smqll  paper  could  not 
save  any  such  'sum;  but'  there  are  many  that 
could  effect  a  relatively  equal  reduction. 

A  survey  of  body  and  classified  type  faces, 
covering  name  and  point  sige  of  face  ^>>>4  Ills 
slug  site  or  amount  of  leading,  was  reported 
late  in  1934  and  attracted  considerable  sttkH' 
lion,  hs  this  information  had  never  bafote  been 
compiled.  Because  of  the  interest  manifested  and 
the  fact  that  many  papers  have  since  made  type 
{Continued  on  page  117) 


member  was  dropped  from  membership  for 
non-payment  of  dues,  making  a  total  member¬ 
ship  December  31st.  1935,  of  (our  hundred 
■rnd  thirty-nine  (439). 

New  Meubees 

Tucson,  .\riz..  Daily  Star;  Redondo  Beach, 
I'al.,  Daily  Breeze;  Santa  Monica,  Cal., 
Evening  Outlook;  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
Post-Times;  Champaign-Urbana,  Ill.,  Evening 
Courier;  Gary,  Ind.,  Post-Tribune;  Muncie, 
liid..  Star;  South  Bend,  Ind.,  News-Times; 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Daily  News;  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  Daily  Times;  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  Daily 
Tribune;  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  News-Argus; 
Inrain,  Ohio,  Journal  &  Times-Herald; 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Record-Herald;  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  Sun-Gazette  &  Bulletin;  Ogden, 
Utah,  Standard-Examiner. 

Resignations 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Advertiser;  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Journal-Gazette;  Cumberland,  Md.,  Daily 
News;  Southbridge,  Mass.,  News;  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Times;  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Telegram; 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Chronicle  &  News;  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  News  &  Intelligencer;  Edmonton. 
Canada.  Journal. 

Consolidations 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Times  with  Troy  Record; 
Utica.  N.  Y.,  Daily  Press  with  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch. 

REckiVikslilf 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Regisleh 
Dbopped  for  Non-Payment  or  Dues 

Orange,  N.  J.,  Daily  Courier. 

\.  N.  P.  A.  OdriciAL  Measuring  Dules 

During  the  year  1935  one  hundred  and  sixty- 


hundred  and  sixty  (7,560)  inquiries  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  answered,  a  decrease  from  1934  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  (430). 

Collections 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty.two 
(3,562)  claims  were  received  for  collection 
du'ing  1935,  one  hundred  and  seventv-seven 
(177)  more  than  during  1934,  amounting  to 
$199,127.83,  a  decrease  in  amount  of  $36,- 
104.28. 

Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
(3,114)  collections  on  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four  (1,564)  claims  were  made  amount¬ 
ing  to  $87,545.61,  a  decicasc  of  $19,642.56 
under  1934.  Of  the  amount  collected  $27,- 
700.72  represents  dividends  in  bankruptcies, 
receiverships  or  general  assignments  and  $59,. 
.444.89  represents  ordinary  collections. 
Amount  reported  uncollectible: 

Ordinary  Debtors . $  80.680.04 

Bankrupts,  Assignments,  etc...  107,543.69 


Total  . $188,223.73 

Allowances  . $  6,259.79 

Withdrawn  .  9.828.07 

The  -Amount  reported  uncollectible 
is  segregated  as  follows: 

Direct  Advertisers .  105,325.74 

Agencies  not  Recognized .  29,223.75 

‘Recognized  Agencies  .  37,586.38 


ANPA  DRIVE  AGAINST  CIRCULATION 
GUARANTEES  BEARING  FRUIT 


Only  23%  of  Newspapers  Now  Give  Them,  Against  65% 
Formerly — Contract  Forms  Under  Analysis — Menace 
Seen  in  Tax  on  Agency  Surpluses 


A  RAPID  decrease  in  number  of 
newspapers  giving  circulation 
guarantees,  since  the  adoption  of  reso¬ 
lutions  in  opposition  to  such  guaran¬ 
tees  at  the  1933  convention,  was  re- 
mcntal  evening  meetings  for  pressmen,  stereo-  ported  by  the  ANPA  Committee  On 
typers,  photo-engravers  and  composing  room  Advertising  Agents  this  week.  The 
men.  "The  attendance  at  these  auxiliary  sessions  committee  expressed  the  hope  that 

guarantees 

this  year.  Another  feature  was  an  exhibit  of  from  newspapers  would  SOOn  disap- 
some  200  member  newspapers,  each  paper  ac-  pear. 

companied  by  a  statement  of  the  materials  and  The  Committee  expressed  fear  that 
equipment  used  in  its  production.  These  stote-  nronnased  Federal  tax  nn  eomnra- 

ments  were  published  in  one  of  the  Conference  ^  ^  i  -i,  ii.  •  j- 

Report  Bulletins  (Bulletin  124).  tion  surpluses  Will  result  in  distnbu- 

Among^  the  important  subjects  on  the  program  tion  of  ndvertising  Hgencies  surpluses, 
were:  Safety  in  Newspaper  Plants;  Stripfilm  thus  injuring  the  agencies’  credit. 


and  Wet  Plates;  Photo-engraving  by  Small 
Newspapers;  Roll-up  Method  of  Etching  Half¬ 
tones;  Proper  Care  of  Type  Metals;  Immersion 
Gas  Burners  for  Metal  Pots;  What  Our  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendents  Learned  by  Exchang¬ 
ing  Jobs;  Unit  Measurement  Mats  for  Head 
Setting;  Color  Printing;  Work  Indicator  for 
Typesetting  Machines;  Ink  Misting;  Economy 
of  Large  Diameter  Rolls. 

The  Tenth  Mechanical  Conference  will  be 
l:eld  this  year  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
May  25,  26  and  27.  A  comprehensive  program 
is  being  prepared,  with  special  emphasis  on  color 
printing.  Ilie  preparation  of  copy  for  color  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  covered  by  one  or  two  speakers, 
and  the  press  and  stereotype  problems  will  also 
receive  attention.  The  press  manufacturers  have 
been  invited,  each  to  give  a  short  talk  on  what 
is  available  in  the  way  of  press  equipment. 

Black  printing  will  not  be  overlooked.  Photo¬ 
engraving  and  newspaper  illustration,  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  photographic  copy,  are  on  the 
list.  Various  other  topics  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  press  and  stereo  departments  and 
composing  rooms  have  been  assigned  time. 

An  exhibit  of  foreign  newspaper  printing  will 


The  report  follows: 


As  you  know,  all  financial  ratings  which 
we  furnish  you  on  advertising  agents  are 
based  on  liquid  working  capital.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  large  surpluses 
should  be  maintained — and  has  successfully 
worked  to  that  end.  There  was,  of  course, 
a  downward  tendency  during  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  1929,  but  a  year  ago  we  were  able 
to  report  that  an  upward  trend  was  again 
apparent.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  report 
to  you  this  year  that  the  financial  ratings  oi 
more  advertising  agents  were  increased  in 
the  year  1935  than  in  the  combined  five  (5) 
preceding  years.  At  the  present  moment, 
however,  we  are  confronted  with  a  distinct 
threat  to  the  maintenance  of  large  surpluses — 
through  proposed  taxation  of  undistributed 
corporate  earnings.  Such  a  method  of  taxa¬ 
tion  would  naturally  force  those  agencies  with 
a  large  surplus,  maintained  for  the  purpose  ot 
enjoying  unquestioned  credit,  to  distribute 
their  surplus — and  thereby  largely  increase 
the  publishers’  credit  hazard.  In  fact  one 
well-known  agency  which  has  maintained  a 


-urplus  well  in  e-\ccss  of  $ll)0,0lK)  has  recently 
reduced  this  surplus  to  $25,0U0.  Others,  un- 
loubtedly,  may  lie  expected  to  follow  this 
<ime  course  in  the  event  that  iiendiiig  legis¬ 
lation  to  tax  undistributed  corporation  earn- 
iiigs  should  be  enacted. 

Several  years  ago  advertising  agents  be- 
g.in,  in  increasing  numbers,  to  demand  guar- 
.intees  of  circulation  from  newspapers.  In 
1933  this  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  the  practice — and  reading  in  part 
as  follows: 

"The  A.  N.  P.  A.  strongly  recommends  to 
its  members  that  they  refuse  to  accept  any 
advertising  orders  or  contracts  from  agents  or 
advertisers  requiring  a  guarantee  of  circula¬ 
tion.” 

•■nay  very  soon  be  entirely  discontinued. 

Since  the  1933  Convention  three  question¬ 
naires  have  been  issued  which  again  recom¬ 
mended  that  newspapers  refuse  to  give  such 
guarantees.  The  results  have  been  most  en¬ 
couraging.  The  first  questionnaire  showed  that 
22S  newspapers — or  65% — were  giving  some 
form  of  guarantee.  Last  year  the  number 
had  been  reduced  to  119  newspapers — or  35%. 


Total  . . $188,223.73 

*Tbe  amount  of  $37,586.38  uncollectible 
against  Recognized  Agencies  is  as  follows: 
Hanson,  Joseph  E.  Co.,  Inc.  (36 

Claims)  .  $4,980.80 

(April  12,  1930,  rating  removed  and  cash 
dealings  recommended.  March  20,  1931, 
recognition  cancelled  when  agency  became 
involved  and  was  forced  into  liquidation.) 
Portcr-Eastraan  Co..  Inc.  (28 

Claims)  I .  $3,382.46 

(September  11,  1931,  rating  was  removed 
because  of  unsatisfactory  financial  condi¬ 
tion.  October  21,  1931,  voluntary  petition 
in  bankruptcy  was  filed  and  recognition  wu 
then  cancelled.  A  Creditors’  Committee 
liquidated  the  assets  and  paid  17%  U 
creditors.) 

Bedford  Advertising  .\gwicy, 

Inc.  (25  Qaims)  . .  $16,025.^2 

(January  25,  1934,  recognition  was  can- 
called  when  it  became  known  agency  could 
not  meet  its  obligations  and  its  financial 
statements  on  which  it  was  rated,  were  found 
to  be  false.  January  27,  1934,  involuntary 
(letition  in  bankruptcy  filed.  Estate  paid  first 
and  final  dividend  of  22J5%.  Not  presecuted 
because  of  extenuating  circumstances.) 

Faxon.  Inc.  (29  Claims) .  $4,955.95 

June  22,  1932,  a  receiver  was  appointed. 
.\ugust  1935.  estate  closed  with  first  and 
finM  dividend  of  .12-2/9%.  Financial  state¬ 
ments  supplied  by  this  agency  were  ob¬ 
viously  false.  Not  prosecuted  liecause  of 
extenuating  rircumstances.) 

Cross,  J.  H.  Co.,  Inc.  (26  Claims)  $8,218.42 
(The  rating  of  this  agency  was  removed  six 
months  prior  to  its  failure.  The  estate  paid 
a  dividend  of  approximately  2%.  BecauK 
of  extenuating  circumstances  no  attempt  was 
made  at  prosecution  of  Cross  although  we 
had  reason  to  believe  financial  statements 
contained  gross  inaccuracies.  The  receiver 
liquidating  this  business  had  collected  be¬ 
tween  $30,000  and  $35,000  equivalent  to 
25%,  but  the  funds  of  the  receiver  were 
on  deposit  with  the  Aldine  Trust  Company 
of  Philadelphia  which  closed  its  doors,  thus 
causing  a  loss  on  a  loss.) 

Powning,  George  G.,  Inc.  (3  Claims)  .$2283 
(February  26,  1932,  rating  was  removed  be¬ 
cause  of  unsatisfactory  financial  condition.) 

1934  1935 

Commissions  earned 

(Net) .  $8,304.59  $8,003.55 

A  decrease  of  $301.04. 

L.  B.  Palmer,  General  Manager. 


23  %— continue  to  guarantee  circulation. 
It  is  the  hope  of  your  Committee  that  this 
very  rapid  decrease  means  that  the  practice 
may  very  soon  be  entirely  discontinued. 

In  1920  the  A.  N.  P.  A,  negotiated  with 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  a  standard  form  of  advertising  contract. 
In  1933  this  form  was  revised — and  improved. 
It  is  eminently  fair  to  both  the  agent  and  the 
publisher — but  unfortunately  not  universally 
used.  Recently  your  Committee  had  its  at¬ 
tention  drawn  to  the  increasing  number  ot 
obnoxious  and  ambiguous  conditions  which 
were  included  in  some  agency  contracts.  With 
the  excellent  cooperation  of  your  General 
Manager  and  bis  staff  we  have  analyzed  the 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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The  result  of  the  third  questionnaire  issued 

newspapers—  GENERAL  MANAGElTrSUPPlLEMENTAL 
.  REPORT 


Since  January  1st,  1936,  seven  (7)  new 
members  have  been  elected  and  three  (3) 
members  have  resigned,  making  the  total 
membership  at  this  date  four  hundred  and 
forty-three  (443). 

New  Members 

Middletown,  Conn.,  Press;  Springfield. 
Mass.,  Republican  &  News;  Monroe,  Mich., 
Evening  News;  Winnemucca,  Nevada.  Hum¬ 
boldt  Star;  Erie,  Pa.,  Dispatch-Herald;  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  Patriot  &  Evening  News; 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  Evening  Herald. 

Resignations 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Courrier  du  Pacifique;. 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  Hour;  Torrington,  Conn., 
Register. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES 

U.  S.  MILL’S  PRICE  LEAD  IS  PRAISED 

'  ANPA  Paper  Committee,  Reciting  Efforts  at  Legislating  Prices  in  Canada,  Holds  Great 
Northern’s  Action  Highly  Significant — Southern  Product  Encouraged 


Citing  current  activities  of  Cana¬ 
dian  provinces  to  regulate  the 
price  of  newsprint,  the  ANPA  paper 
committee  reiterated  its  stand  this 
week  that  United  States  producers 
should  be  encouraged  by  increased 
gllocation  of  tonnage  to  prevent  an 
“artificial”  increase  in  price. 

The  action  of  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  in  setting  the  1936 
newsprint  price  was  held  hi^y  sig¬ 
nificant,  in  view  of  Canadian  attitude 
toward  prices. 

Legislation  that  has  either  been  enacted,  or 
it  is  the  process  of  being  enacted  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontsrio  since  the  last  annual  report  of  your 
Committee  does  not  augur  well  either  for  the 
harmony  of  relations  between  Quebec  and 
Ontario  manufacturers  and  their  customers  or 
for  the  future  healthy  development  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  these  provinces.  Likewise,  state- 
mcots  of  policy  of  Governmental  officials  and 
spokesmen  of  the  newsprint  interests  of  these 
two  Provinces  indicate  that  “force  majeure” 
should  replace  mutuality  of  interest  in  de- 
t.rming  the  price  of  Canadian  newsprint. 

The  Quebec  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
t  giving  the  Government  wide  powers  to  penalize 
any  manufacturer  who  sells  at  an  “inadequate” 
price.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill  said  that  it 
was  not  an  intention  to  enforce  a  blanket  in¬ 
crease  in  stumpage  dues,  but  only  to  raise 
dues  of  producers  who  sell  newsprint  below 
what  the  Government  considers  an  adequate  rate. 
Imposition  of  the  maximum  dues  would  make 
I  it  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  to  do  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  bill  of  a  similar  purpose  passed  the  com¬ 
mittee  stage  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  on 
April  8th.  The  Ontario  bill  empowers  the 
.  Government  to  increase  stumpage  dues  to  five 
^  times  the  usual  amount,  plus  a  penalty  of 
tl.OOO  a  day  during  continuation  of  violation, 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  the 
methods  of  operation  of  a  manufacturer  are 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 

The  Canadian  Dominion  Marketing  Act  has 
been  amended  so  as  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  newsprint  would  be  included. 
The  .Act  now  covers  any  article  wholly  or  part¬ 
ly  manufactured  or  derived  from  a  product 
of  the  forest. 

Drastic  Powers  to  Control 
Newsprint. 

Now,  under  the  Marketing  .Act.  upon  appli 
cation  to  the  Minister  of  .Agriculture,  a  scheme 
for  controlling  marketing  of  newsprint  may  be 
put  into  operation.  This  scheme  would  be 
administered  by  a  local  board,  and,  according 
to  the  Toronto  Financial  Post  of  July  20,  1935, 
the  newsprint  industry  would  undoubtedly 
nominate  the  members  of  the  local  board.  The 
board  would  have  complete  control  over  export 
of  newsprint.  It  has  power  to  ration  markets, 
regnlate  prices  and  eliminate  excess  capacity. 

The  Honorable  Honore  Mercier,  QuebM  Min¬ 
ister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  is  quoted  by  the 
Toronto  Financial  Post  as  believing  that  the 
only  remedy  for  unfair  competition  of  news¬ 
print  mills  is  compulsion,  because  cancellation 
of  privileges  has  failed  to  curb  certain  com¬ 
panies. 

-A  leading  spokesman  of  the  Canadian  in- 
•^ojiry  recently  said: 

“Publishers  who  believe  that  it  is  a  splendid 
dang  for  a  government  to  plow  under  every 
steond  row  of  cotton  cry  in  horror  at  the  idea 
of  another  government  doing  anything  to  regu- 
,  late  newsprint  supply.  It  would  almost  appear 
that  publishers  of  this  type  look  upon  gov¬ 
ernmental  intervention,  like  cooperative  action, 
M  something  which  is  exclusively  their  priv- 
‘jage;  virtuous  for  them,  but  sinful  against 
them.” 

These  events  and  statements  lead  to  the 
■nevitable  conclusion  that  the  time  is  near 
when  United  States  publishers  who  may  pur- 
oh^  Canadian  newsprint  will  not  have  to 
o«a]  alone  with  the  manufacturer  of  their 
^ice,  but  with  a  coalition  of  the  Canadian 
tiovemment  and  of  the  Canadian  manufac- 
tarers. 

Therefore,  your  Committee  would  like  to 
reemphasize  a  thought  set  forth  in  its  report 
to  you  for  the  year  1935,  that: 

..  would  seem  that  the  only  defense  pub- 
y  hshers  have  against  the  intervention  of  the 
Mvernments  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and 
ftotario  to  force  artificially  an  increase  in 
market  prices,  is  to  place  their 
riwiiuitmrats  as  far  as  possible  with  United 
^tes  mills,  with  whose  government  they  can 
®**1  directly,  or  with  mills  operating  in  for- 
rrgn  countries,  whose  governments  have  not 


threatened  to  interpose  themselves  into  the 
newsprint  market. 

To  the  foregoing  it  might  be  added  that  an 
arbitrary  and  drastic  increase  in  price  could 
lie  and  should  be  met  by  a  tightening  down 
to  the  ratios  between  reading  matter  and  ad¬ 
vertising  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  depres¬ 
sion.  .A  curtailment  of  consumption  probably 
in  excess  of  10%  might  thus  be  achieved. 

Leaderabip  Taken  By  United 
State*  Mill. 

We  believe  that  the  wisdom  of  supporting 
mills  in  the  United  States  is  fully  justified  by 
the  leadership  taken  by  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  in  their  announcement  last 
fall  of  the  price  of  newsprint  for  the  entire 
year  1936,  and  the  subsequent  immediate 
following  of  their  program  by  three  other  im¬ 
portant  United  States  producers,  Maine  Sea¬ 
board  Paper  Company,  Finch,  Pruyn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Algonquin  Paper  Corporation. 

Your  Committee  considers  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  announcement  as  the  most  important  single 
development  since  their  last  annual  report. 
From  the  comments  of  the  Canadian  press  and 


statements  of  Canadian  manufacturers  regard¬ 
ing  Great  Northern’s  announcement,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  if  this  United  States  mill 
had  not  followed  an  independent  policy  and 
given  full  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
their  customers,  that  the  newsprint  price  for 
1936  would  not  have  been  determined,  so  far 
as  the  Canadian  manufacturers  and  Govern¬ 
ment  were  concerned,  by  mutual  negotiations, 
but  by  what  might  lie  termed  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  decree. 

Continued  Actiwity  On  Southern 
Newsprint. 

United  States  publishers  are  indebted  to 
James  G.  Stahiman,  Vice  President  of  our 
Association,  who  has  devoted  a  large  part  of 
his  time  and  energy  during  the  past  year  in 
working  with  engineers  and  financial  interests 
on  the  problem  of  establishing  a  newsprint 
manufacturing  center  to  utilize  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  timber  in  the  South.  Through  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Stahiman  in  the  business  end 
and  the  work  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  in  the 
development  of  the  technical  end,  the  day 
does  not  seem  to  be  far  distant  when  South¬ 
ern  newsprint  will  be  a  reality.  Perhaps  the 
rea.son  Southern  newsprint  is  not  a  reality 
today  is  because  there  was  only  a  moderate 
advance  in  the  price  of  newsprint  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year.  As  an  answer  to  the 
apparent  determination  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  become  a  party  to  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  newsprint,  it  seems  that  it 
would  behoove  every  publisher  to  give  his  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  founding  of  a  new  im¬ 
portant  newsprint  producing  center. 

The  actual  starting  of  a  Southern  newsprint 
industry  may  be  dependent  upon  how  present 
operators  act  upon  opportunities  that  will 
come  to  them  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years  to  weaken  or  strengthen  their  customer 
good  will. 

New  production  of  overseas  newprint  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  has  been  a  210  inch  wide, 
3-noll  machine,  installed  by  the  “Kymmene” 
mill,  Finland.  During  the  early  part  of  this 


year  a  new  machine,  trimming  213  inches,  has 
come  into  production  in  the  “Myllykoski”  mill, 
Finland.  .A  new  210  inch  trim  machine,  of  the 
Union  Co.,  of  Norway,  will  come  into  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  near  future.  During  November 
of  this  year  a  new  210  inch  machine  is  to  go 
into  operation  in  the  “Kymmene”  mill,  Fin¬ 
land.  The  “Hunsfos”  mill  of  Norway,  has 
plans  for  installing  new  machines  during  the 
early  part  of  1937. 

.Announcement  has  been  made  of  completion 
Ilf  plans  of  the  Gntario  Paper  Company, 
I  iniited.  of  Thorold,  Ont.,  for  erection  of  a 
newsprint  mill  with  a  daily  capacity  of  320 
tons  at  t'omeau  Bay,  Quebec,  This  mill  is 
expected  to  begin  operation  in  May  1938. 

The  .Murray  Bay  mill  (formerly  a  part 
of  .Abitibi  which  has  not  been  in  operation 
since  November  1934  has  been  leased  to  the 
Ilearst  interests  and  will  operate  at  full 
caiiacity  (125  tons  per  day)  after  March  10th. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  troubles 
of  the  newsprint  industry  have  admittedly  been 
due  to  over  expansion  it  will  be  noted  that 
additional  production  which  must  inevitably 
react  against  the  established  mills  is  still  be¬ 


ing  authorized  by  the  provincial  governments 
while  price  control  legislation  is  being  enacted 
to  compel  consumers  to  carry  the  bag. 

Approval  Given  Great  Lake* 
Reorganization. 

Gnly  our  duty  to  our  membership  to  report 
facts  and  trends  in  the  newsprint  market  and 
to  some  extent  interpret  them,  compels  ns  to 
return  again  to  another  activity  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government,  which  we  believe  has  grave 
implications.  That  is  the  unyielding  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Canadian  industry  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  the 
completion  of  the  transfer  of  the  assets  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  to  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sale  had 
the  approval  of  the  Bondholders  of  the  Great 
l-akes  Paper  Company  and  the  Supreme  C^urt 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  .Although  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  approved  the  sale 
on  December  21,  1935,  it  w-as  not  until  March 
24,  1936  that  the  Forestry  Minister  of  On¬ 
tario,  after  having  forced  the  Supreme  Court 
to  reconsider  its  decision,  announced  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  acceptance  of  the  sale.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  approval  of  the  sale  of  this  indefendent 
property  was  only  given,  according  to  Forestry 
Minister  Peter  Heenan,  after  the  proposal  to 
purchase  had  been  amended  so  that  no  divi¬ 
dends  may  be  paid  until  the  market  price  of 
newsprint  is  at  least  $45.30  a  ton,  nor  in 
any  event,  if  payment  of  dividends  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  market  price 
below  $45.30  a  ton;  and  until  the  Government 
had  been  assured  that  the  sales  contracts  of 
the  new  company  would  at  no  time  disturb 
the  market  price,  and  that  the  new  company 
would  adhere  to  a  cooperative  policy. 

Your  Committee  has  received  no  reports  of 
negotiations  for  newsprint  prices  for  the  year 
1937.  However,  propaganda  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  from  Quebec  Oty,  on  March 
31st,  intimates  that  Canadian  producers  will 
probably  ask  United  States  publishers  to  enter 
into  two  or  three-year  contracts,  with  a  price 
of  $42.50  for  1937,  $43.50  for  1938,  and  $45 
a  ton  for  1939. 


The  prices  of  newsprint  for  1935  and  1936 
were  probably  largely  based  by  far-sighted 
manufacturers  (St.  Liawrence  S^es  Company 
in  1935,  and  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
in  1936)  upon  the  ability  of  publishers  to  pay, 
and  the  amount  of  free  tonnage.  The  price 
policies  of  these  two  companies  enabled  them 
to  solidify  good  will  with  their  customers 
and  more  nearly  fill  the  capacity  of  their 
plants. 

There  is  still  somewhere  between  750,000 
and  1,000,000  tons  of  idle  newsprint  capacity 
among  United  States  and  Canadian  mills. 
Without  unnatural  forces,  this  idle  capacity 
should  have  some  part  in  determining  news¬ 
print  prices  for  1937. 

Another  factor,  that  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  should  have  a  bearing  on  the  price  of 
newsprint  for  1937,  is  that  one  buyer  in  the 
United  States  will  possibly  be  in  the  market 
for  from  220,000  to  250,000  tons  of  news* 
print  for  1937. 

Canadian  Activities  for  Higher 
Price*. 

But,  these  factors  win  have  no  influence 
upon  the  price  for  1937,  if  the  ideas  of  an 
important  official  of  the  Canadian  industry  are 
carried  out.  Speaking  for  the  industry,  after 
having  criticized  several  producers  for  offers 
which  they  had  made  to  and  accepted  frees 
publishers  in  recent  years,  this  official  set 
forth  the  following  program  which  he  thought 
the  industry  should  adopt  for  higher  prices: 

1.  Consolidation  of  the  industry  into  three 
or  four  strong  companies. 

2.  Strengthening  of  the  Dominion  Market¬ 
ing  Act  and  paralleling  legislation  by  the 
Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

3.  By  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
(using  large  purchases  of  newsprint  as  a 
pressing  necessity  to  the  buyer,  which  is 
described  as  a  perfect  example  of  “United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall”  . 

There  have  been  rumors  that  the  differen¬ 
tial  of  overseas  tonnage  at  Coast  iiorts  has  in 
some  instances  been  reduced  from  $7  a  too 
to  $5.50  a  ton,  and  that  this  differential  of 
$5.50  a  ton  will  liecome  fixed.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  hopes  that  overseas  sellers  when  con¬ 
sidering  their  differential,  will  give  weight  tn 
the  recent  great  increase  in  acceptance 
their  product  by  United  States  publishers.  Im¬ 
ports  of  overseas  newsprint  have  increased 
from  96,373  tons  in  1929  to  197,085  tons  in 
1935.  Imports  of  overseas  tonnage  for  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year  are  nearly  40 
per  cent  greater  than  last  year.  It  is  our 
judgment  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  over¬ 
seas  producers  to  endeavor  to  change  a  long 
established  and  recognized  differential,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  moment  that  they  are  just 
becoming  established  in  the  U.  S.  market. 

Statistics  at  the  end  of  this  report  show 
that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  news¬ 
print  produced  on  the  North  American  Con¬ 
tinent  since  the  low  output  of  1932.  A  large 
liart  of  this  increase  has  been  due  to  ship¬ 
ments  by  Canadian  mills  to  world  nmkett. 
Overseas  shipments  from  Canadian  mills  in¬ 
creased  from  12  per  cent  of  total  output  in 
1929  to  nearly  20  per  cent  in  1935.  It  is  our 
belief  that  Canadian  manufacturers  would  lilw 
to  replace  a  large  part  of  this  overseas  busi¬ 
ness  with  sales  to  United  States  publishers, 
lieeause,  according  to  a  Canadian  spokesman, 
Canadliu  newsprint  is  being  sold  at  disgrace¬ 
ful  figures  in  Sooth  America;  because  prices 
generally  in  world  markets  are  lower  than 
domestic  prices,  and  because  oert^  overseas 
markets  have  been  used  as  dumping  grounds 
by  Canadian  and  European  producers. 

We  should  like  to  remind  publishers  to  con¬ 
tinue  strict  control  over  returns,  columns  _  of 
news  in  ratio  to  advertifflng  and  production 
waste. 

Clarify  Free  Entry  of  Newsprint. 

The  United  States  Customs  Court,  Second 
Division,  handed  down  two  rulings  during 
the  last  year  that  further  serve  to  clarify  the 
question  of  free  entry  of  paper  used  by  pub¬ 
lishers.  On  June  11,  1936  this  court  ruled 
that  newsprint  need  not  contain  70  per  oent 
groundwood  as  set  forth  in  a  regulation  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  be  admitted  free 
of  duty.  The  pertinent  part  of  the  ruling 
was  “here  ....  the  uncontradicted  evidence 

is  that  the  chief  use  of  this  paper . is 

for  the  printing  of  newspapers”. 

The  other  ruling  quoted  in  our  Newsprint 
Bulletin  242  was  to  the  effect  that  the  use  to 
which  newsprint  was  put  was  a  governing 
factor  in  determining  whether  it  was  to  be 
allowed  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  rather 
than  the  question  of  its  weight.  In  this  case, 
the  court  allowed  the  appeal  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  against  the  fanpoehioo  of 
duty  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  news- 

(Continued  on  page  116) 


An  intimate  photograph  of  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher,  Chicago  Tribune 
and  John  S.  Park,  Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times-Record,  taken 
at  the  AP  convention  at  the  Waldorf  this  week. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES 

MANY  BILLS  AFFECT  TRANSPORTATION 

State  of  Flux  Exists  Because  of  Request  of  Federal  Coordinator  for  New  Lows,  ANPA  Traffic 
Manager  Reports — Services  to  Publishers  During  Year  Told 


cision  in  the  original  rase,  we  began  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  railroads  on  an  informal  basis 
in  an  attempt  to  break  down  the  universal 
application  of  the  surcharges  throughout  the 
United  States.  Our  first  efforts  directed 
toward  the  State  of  Texas,  in  which  area 
the  publishers  were  paying  and  bearing  the 
emergency  charges  under  the  terms  of  sale, 
met  with  success.  We  met  with  further  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  so-called  Trans-Continental  territory 
embracing  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain 
Pacific  states.  The  net  annual  savings  ac¬ 
cruing  directly  to  publishers  from  the  suc¬ 
cessful  outcome  of  both  of  these  applications 
amount  to  approximately  $29,000  per  year. 
The  joint  savings  to  both  mills  and  publishers 
in  this  territory  approximate  $400,000  per 
>ear. 


rendered  in  the  case.  Should  it  be  adverse 
to  the  Southwestern  publishers,  it  is  expected 
that  the  matter  will  be  carried  by  the  railroads 
to  the  Federal  District  Court  and  eventually 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  adjudication. 

Imported  Newsprint  Paper  via  Gulf  Ports 
TO  Southwestern  Territory. 

In  May  1935  the  Southwestern  railroads 
proiKised  to  increase  the  freight  rates  applic¬ 
able  on  newsprint  paper  when  imported  from 
Kuropean  countries  through  Gulf  ports  des¬ 
tined  to  publishers  in  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri,  9^c  per 
100  pounds.  It  was  predicated  on  the  grounds 
that  rates  then  in  effect  were  subnormal  and 
did  not  properly  reflect  the  cost  of  transpor- 


New  Yorkers  band  together:  H.  B.  Fairchild,  advertising  manager.  New  York 
Sen,  KeaU  Speed,  managing  editor  of  the  Sun  und  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
manager,  photographed  at  Waldorf  this  week. 


Transportation  probimns  are 

in  a  state  of  flux  with  many  bills 
pending  before  Congress  affecting 
freight  rates,  R.  A.  Cooke,  manager 
of  ^  ANPA  Traffic  DepaiWent  re¬ 
ported  to  the  annual  convention.  Sev¬ 
eral  outstanding  services  rendered 
publishers  during  the  past  year  were 
cited  in  the  report,  which  follows: 

Foreword. 

The  importance  of  the  transportation  prob¬ 
lem  has  steadily  increased  since  1932.  In  that 
year  public  attention  began  to  focus  directly 
upon  the  transportation  picture  and  its  result¬ 
ing  complications  due  to  carrier  competition. 
The  public  interest  reached  its  zenith  with 
the  introduction  in  the  74th  Congress  of  many 
bills  drawn  by  the  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation  for  the  rolief  of  the  rail  car¬ 
riers  and  the  regulation  of  competing  forms, 
such  as  water  and  truck  transportation.  A 
proposal  to  reorganize  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  is  before  Congress.  Advo¬ 
cates  of  Government  ownership  of  railroads 
are  active.  Railroads  are  seeking  to  make 
l>ermanent  the  emergency  surcharges  authorized 
in  April  1935  and  which  are  due  to  expire 
by  limitation  on  June  30,  1936. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  transportation 
problems  are  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  flux. 
What  the  final  outcome  will  be  is  difficult  to 
predict.  The  Traffic  Department  is,  however, 
keeping  abreast  of  this  ever-changing  picture, 
ready  to  give  voice  to  Association  views  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publiahing  business. 

Our  activities  have  become  so  numerous 
that  they  have  been  subdivided  into  ten  di¬ 
visions  embracing  (1)  Freight  Rates  on  News¬ 
print  Paper;  (2)  Freight  Kates  on  Cores;  (3) 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Investiga¬ 
tions;  (4)  Transportation  Legislation;  (5> 
Special  Services;  (6)  Baggage  Car  Rates  and 
Services;  (7)  Reports  of  Federal  Coordinator 
of  Transportation;  (8)  Reparation  Claims;  (9) 
.Auditing  of  Freight  Bills  and  Filing  of  Claims; 
and  (10)  Miscellaneous  subjects,  including 
qnoution  of  rates,  correspondenoe  and  kindred 
activities. 

Among  our  outstanding  services,  several 
are  deserving  of  special  mention.  One  is  the 
special  exemption  under  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act,  1935,  granted  to  motor  trucks  engaged  in 
the  exclusive  delivery  of  newspapers  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  This  Act  has  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  regulation  of  motor  carriers  operating 
over  the  highways  in  interstate  commerce. 
Exemption  was  granted  as  a  direct  result  of 
our  several  appearances  before  the  House  In¬ 
terstate  H  Foreign  Commerce  (Committee  which 
had  the  bill  under  consideratioa.  It  definitely 
established  the  Association  as  a  voice  to  be 
cowdered  in  the  transportation  field.  What 
this  exemption  means  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  fact  that  the  Motor  Carrier  .Act  provides 
practically  the  same  detailed  regulation  of 
motor  carriers  as  is  now  provided  for  the 
railroads.  Because  of  the  exemption  granted 
newspaper  delivery  trucks,  it  relieves  the 
publishers  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  inci¬ 
dental  detail  and  compliance  with  regulations 
now  placed  upon  motor  carriers  generally. 
Another  was  the  cancellation  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  surcharge  of  60c  per  ton  on  newsprint 
IMper  in  the  Western  section  of  the  United 
States.  Success  was  attained  through  informal 
negotiations  with  the  railroads  after  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  had  denied  our 
formal  plea.  Because  of  our  action  Western 
publishers  will  save  approximately  $29,000  per 
ycnr.  The  mills  benefit  to  an  extent  of  some 
$370,000  per  year. 

The  total  yearly  savings  actually  accruing 
to  publishers  for  aH  undertakings  successfully 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  us  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $55,300. 

Newsprint  Pnper. 

Parte  115,  known  as  the  emergency 
surcharge  case,  is  a  proceeding  in  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  directed  the 
railroads  of  the  country  to  assess  an  emergency 
charge  of  varying  amounts  on  different  com¬ 
modities  for  a  period  beginning  April  18, 
1935  and  ending  June  30.  1936>.  In  formal 
proceedings  before  the  Commission,  we  opposed 
any  surcharge  on  newsprint  paper.  Our  plea 
was  denied  and  a  charge  of  60c  per  ton  was 
assessed. 

The  railroads  are  now  seeking  authority 
under  a  supplemental  petition  to  make  per¬ 
manent  the  inneases  temi>orarily  granted.  We 
are  again  tslriag  a  leading  part  in  opposing 
this  application. 

Immediately  following  the  Commission’s  de- 


Our  surcharge  activities  in  the  Southwest 
I  esulted  in  the  waiving  of  the  emergency 
charges  on  foreign  newsprint  paper  at  an 
average  saving  of  approximately  $3,000  per 
year  to  publishers  in  this  area. 

Appearance  was  made  before  the  Eastern 
carriers  on  February  13,  1936  in  an  endeavor 
to  convince  them  that  the  emergency  surcharge 
oil  newsprint  in  the  Eastern  and  Southeastern 
sections  of  the  Unitel  States  should  be  waived. 
Denied  at  the  initial  hearing,  our  application 
was  again  considered  on  March  26th  at 
which  time  it  was  declined  for  the  second 
time.  We  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  favor¬ 
able  action  on  part  of  the  carrier  executives 
and  exerted  every  effort  to  bring  it  about. 
The  matter  will  be  pursued  further  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Many  incidental  administrative  features  in 
connection  with  the  assessment  of  the  charge 
were  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  mem- 
liers,  one  instance  being  of  outstanding  im- 
(lortance  since  it  meant  a  saving  to  an  Eastern 
publisher  of  approximately  $6,000  per  year. 

The  emergency  surcharge  undertaking,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  year’s 
activities,  represents  an  actual  annual  saving 
accruing  directly  to  publishers  of  approximate¬ 
ly  $38,000. 

Docket  26740 — Inland  Emfire  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  vs.  Great  Northern  Railway. 

This  is  a  complaint  filed  by  the  Inland 
Empire  Paper  Co.,  Millwood,  Wash.,  attacking 
the  rates  from  Powell  River,  B.  C.  to  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  and  other  Trans-Continental 
territory  designations  as  being  unduly 
prejudicial  to  Millwood  and  preferential  to 
Powell  River.  We  participated  to  the  extent 
that  the  rates  from  Powell  River  to  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  territory  were  under  attack 
since  under  the  terms  of  sales  publishers  in 
these  territories  are  paying  and  bearing  the 
full  transportation  costs  and  any  increase  in 
the  rate  from  Powell  River,  for  which  the 
Inland  Empire  Paper  Company  prays,  would 
add  directly  to  the  transportation  costs  of  the 
publishers  in  the  Southwest. 

We  have  participated  in  this  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  present¬ 
ing  evidence,  filing  briefs  and  joining  in  oral 
argument.  The  proceedings  in  connection  with 
this  docket  have  been  fully  reported  in  Tariff 
Bulletin  55,  dated  July  5,  1935  and  60,  dated 
January  3,  1936.  No  decision  has  as  yet  been 


tation.  Protest  was  immediately  filed  with  the 
Southwestern  Freight  Bureau.  Southwestern 
publishers  were  acquainted  with  the  proposed 
action  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  take 
such  individual  steps  as  would  supplement  our 
efforts.  United  action  proved  so  effective  that 
interested  carriers  were  convinced  that  no 
increases  should  be  made  effective.  The  for¬ 
eign  market  for  the  purchase  of  newsprint 
paper  was  also  enlarg^  by  the  addition  of 
Newfoundland  on  the  original  European  rate 
basis.  Approval  of  the  original  proposition 
would  have  effectively  barred  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  publishers  from  the  use  of  foreign  markets 
except  on  a  prohibitive  inland  freight  rate 
basis.  Departmental  action  in  this  matter 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  approximately  $10,000 
per  year  to  Southwestern  publishers. 

Rates  on  Newsprint  Paper  prom  Texas 
Ports  to  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  Reduced. 

Under  date  of  May  22,  1935  the  Texas- 
Louisiana  railroads,  because  of  alleged  truck 
competition,  considered  an  application  (or  re¬ 
ducing  the  rate  on  newsprint  paper  from 
Texas  ports  to  Wichita  Falls  from  36c  per 
100  pounds  to  32c  per  100  pounds.  It  was  the 
result  of  our  advice  to  our  Wichita  Falls 
member.  When  made  public,  we  immediately 
supported  the  application,  resulting  in  the 
reduced  rate  being  approved  and  subsequently 
published  at  a  saving  of  80c  per  ton.  The 
net  saving  to  the  Wichita  Falls  publisher 
amounts  to  approximately  $1,000  per  year. 

I.  4  S.  Docket  4124 — Newsprint  Paper  to 
Illinois  Territory. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Rail¬ 
way  Commissioners  for  Canada  under  which 
effective  November  17,  1934  the  rates  on 
newsprint  paper  from  Eastern  United  States 
and  Canadian  mill  origins  to  middlewestern 
territory  were  increased,  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  carriers  subsequently  reduced 
the  all-rail  rates  on  newsprint  paper  from 
Eastern  mill  origins  to  a  basis  more  nearly 
comparable  with  that  existing  prior  to  No¬ 
vember  17,  1934,  chiefly  due  to  water  com¬ 
petition.  The  proposal,  which  did  not  con¬ 
template  movement  via  lake  lines  on  a  diflfer- 
ential  basis,  drew  the  fire  of  these  carriers, 
was  suspended  and  set  for  hearing.  Before 
the  hearing  date,  the  rail  lines  permitted  the 
lake  carriers  to  participate  on  a  basis  accept¬ 
able  to  the  latter.  Subsequently  established. 


it  is  effective  during  the  period  of  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  department  was 
actively  interested  in  this  investigation. 
Investigation  op  Storage  and  Handling 

Charges  on  Newsprint  Paper  at  Houston, 
Texas. 

Believing  that  the  charges  for  unloading, 
handling  and  storage  of  newsprint  paper  at 
Houston,  Tex,,  ex  North  Pacific  Co^t  mills 
destined  interior  Texas  points,  were  high,  an 
investigation  was  initiated  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  the  charges.  Compared  with 
the  charges  assessed  by  the  rail  carriers  for 
similar  services,  it  appeared  those  assessed  at 
Houston  for  account  of  the  puhlishers  were 
excessive.  Our  findings  were  forwarded  to 
those  interested,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  substantial  savings  could  be  realized. 
Subsequently  advised  that  they  did  not  desire 
to  disturb  the  existing  storage  and  handling 
costs,  our  investigation  was  discontinued. 

Import  Rates  on  Newsprint  Paper  froh 
South  Atlantic  Ports  to  Southeastern 
Territory. 

This  was  originally  a  proposal  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  carriers  to  increase  the  rates  on  im¬ 
ported  shipments  of  newsprint  paper  moving 
through  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  to 
Southeastern  territory.  Upon  protest  it  wu 
indefinitely  postponed.  See  report  to  the  1935 
Annual  Convention. 

Subsequent  thereto  a  modified  proposal  wu 
again  presented  by  the  Southern  carriers  re¬ 
vised  in  some  respects  to  more  nearly  conform 
to  our  contentions  but  not  yet  entirely  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

The  amended  proposal  was  predicated  on 
technical  grounds,  its  main  purpose  being  to 
add  Canada  and  Newfoundland  as  countries 
of  foreign  origin  and  increase  the  freight 
rates  on  newsprint.  The  railroads  sought 
approval  of  a  Fourth  Section  Applicatioa 
upon  conditions  not  originally  agre^  to  be 
tween  the  Association  and  themselves.  Upon 
our  further  representations,  the  applicatioa 
was  corrected  and  is  now  in  line  with  our 
original  understanding  that  in  cases  where 
truck  competition  exists,  which  are  numeroni 
in  the  Southeast,  rates  established  to  meet 
this  competition  will  be  continued  in  effect 
for  the  future.  Under  this  method  substaa- 
tial  savings  wiH  accrue  to  publishers.  As  as 
example,  in  one  instance  the  net  savings  to 
publishers  amount  to  approximately  $6,300  per 
year. 

Establishment  of  Storage  in  Transit 

Arrangements  on  Newsprint  Paper. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  the  departmeat 
to  be  of  auistance  in  all  transportation  mat¬ 
ters,  we  undertook  to  have  established  a  stor¬ 
age  in  transit  arrangement  in  middlewesteia 
territory  for  account  of  one  of  the  important 
newspaper  chains.  While  not  actually  estab¬ 
lished,  our  negotiations  with  the  railroads 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  the  sub- 
-<e<]uent  establishment  of  another  service 
nought,  but  denied  at  the  outset  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  question.  The  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  of  this  perplexing  question  not  only 
results  in  a  saving  but  likewise  provides  the 
means  necessary  to  avoid  serious  labor  dili- 
culty. 

I-OAOiNG  Charges  on  Import  Shipments  or 

Newsprint  Paper  Handled  Through 
North  Atlantic  Ports. 

This  subject  was  originally  reported  to  tbe 
1935  Annual  Convention.  To  date  the  pro¬ 
posed  increased  handling  charges  have  not  at 
yet  been  established.  The  Coordinator,  aban¬ 
doning  his  idea  of  establishing  them  throi^ 
railroad  cooperation,  hat  developed  a  new  Um 
of  attack.  He  has  had  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  known  at  the 
Wharfinger  Bill,  proposing  the  establishment 
by  law  of  a  broadened  charge.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  legislation  will  pass  at  ^ 
session  of  Congress.  Qose  sratch  is  beinf 
kept  upon  its  course  through  committee. 
Reduction  in  Charges  for  the  Handlinc 
op  Newsprint  Paper  Over  New 
York  City  Piers. 

Full  report  on  this  subject  was  made  to  the 
membership  in  the  report  of  the  department 
to  the  1934-35  Convention.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  change  in  the  status  of  the 
matter  as  originally  reported. 

NEWSPRINT  PAPER  WINDING  CORES- 
Rates  on  Paper  Winding  Cores  from  Mir- 

DLEWESTERN  ORIGINS  TO  EASTERN  UNITES 

States  Mill  Points. 

In  March  1935  the  (Commodity  Rate  Revt- 
sion  Committee  of  the  Eastern  railroads  pru- 
posed  to  increase  the  rates  applicable  on  cores 
in  carload  lots  from  shipping  points  in  the 
middlewest  to  Eastern  United  States  mi® 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES 

FEWER  LABOR  TROUBLES  IN  PAST  YEAR 

ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee  Says  Highly  Inflammable  Factors  Were  Present — 243 

New  Contracts  with  Printing  Trades  Unions  Reported 


<  I  ^  HE  past  year  has  been  charac- 
1  terized  by  fewer  serious  dis¬ 
turbances  of  industrial  relations  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  btisiness  than 
might  well  have  been  expected — all 
things  considered,”  the  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  ANPA  reported 
to  the  convention  this  week. 

“Potentially  inflanunable  factors  ca¬ 
pable  of  becoming  the  igniting  point 
of  a  widespread  conflagration  of  mis¬ 
understandings  and  strikes  have  been 
present  in  greater  than  usual  abun¬ 
dance,”  the  report  continued.  “Termi¬ 
nation  of  the  NRA  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  uncertainty,  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  contracts  ‘held  open  for 
negotiation’  of  any  similar  period  in 
the  existence  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee;  coimtry-wide  intensive 
misrepresentation,  by  self-seeking  agi¬ 
tators,  of  the  applicability  of  the  Wag- 
ner-Connery  Act;  factless  spoutings 
by  petulant  or  publicity-seeking  poli¬ 
ticians,  too  stupid  or  too  dishonest  to 
ascertain  from  available  public  rec- 
mds  that  the  average  wage  of  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  labor  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business  is  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  same  labor  in  all 
manufacturing  industries;  widespread 
but  unsuccessful  demands  of  unions 
for  six-days’  pay-for-5  days’  work; 
union  demands  for  wages  above  pros¬ 
perity  levels  while  newspaper  revenue 
remains  far  below  normal  levels;  ef¬ 
forts  by  luiions  arbitrarily  to  extend 
union  jurisdiction  over  work  and  over 
employes  not  previously  within  the 
scope  of  the  contract;  denmnds  for 
recognition  by  organized  groups  which 
have  not  demonstrated  responsibil¬ 
ity;  newly  organized  inexperienced 
groups,  with  more  zeal  than  judg¬ 
ment,  pulling  minority  walkouts  with¬ 
out  first  consulting  experienced  imion 
leaders,  then  clamoring  for  sympa¬ 
thetic  walkouts — all  of  these  elements 
entered  into  the  pattern  of  another 
exceptionally  active  year  for  yo\ir 
cMnmittee.” 

The  report  went  on  to  say: 

The  Special  Standing  Committee  lays  no 
claim  to  credit  exclusively  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Kenerally  harmonious  industrial 
relations.  A  large  measure  of  credit  it  doe 
the  membership  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  which 
has  cooperated  splendidly  in  every  reasonable 
request  or  suggestion. 

Likewise,  a  measure  of  credit  is  due  the 
officers  and  members  of  international  unions 
of  the  printing  trades.  It  is  inevitable  that 
between  the  Special  Standing  Committee  and 
international  union  officers  sharp  clashes  of 
opinions  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They 
are  inherent  when  partisan  viewpoints  must 
be  reconciled  in  order  to  attain  that  desirable 
mutual  objective,  which  is  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  differences. 

^our  Special  Standing  Committee,  alone, 
could  not  reach  that  objective.  N.  P.  A. 
membership,  by  itself,  could  not  reach  it. 
International  union  officers,  by  themselves, 
oculd  not  reach  it.  The  rank  and  tile  of 
union  membership  could  not  alone  reach  it. — 
The  objective  is  attained  only  by  intelligent 
cooperation  of  all  component  elements,  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  sanctity  of  contract,  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  orderly  processes  given  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  procedure  of  the  International 
Arbitration  Agreement  for  settling  differences 
m  an  orderly  manner.  It  has  been  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  for  J5  years.  It  is  the  only  system 
functioning  from  coast-to-coast,  and  from  gulf- 
to-arctic  circle,  which  is  dormant  and  costless 
when  not  in  use,  but  which  functions  smooth¬ 
ly  and  promptly  when  invoked  for  the  orderly 
settlement  of  differences,  whether  those  dif¬ 
ferences  arise  in  a  hamlet  or  a  metropolis.  It 
IS  not  compulsory  arbitration — local  parties 
“|ay  reject  it  and  fight  if  they  choose,  pro 
sided  they  have  not  previously  assumed  the 
aAitration  obligations.  But,  for  the  A.  N. 


P.  A.  and  its  members,  and  for  the  various 
international  unions  of  the  printing  trades  and 
the  subordinate  local  unions  of  these  bodies, 
the  procedure  for  orderly  settlement  is  avail¬ 
able  for  use  by  mutual  agreement. 

Before  the  arbitration  tribunals  both  sides 
are  on  an  equal  footing.  In  industrial  war¬ 
fare,  however,  the  individual  publisher  may 
liattle  under  handicaps. 

In  those  cases  where  the  orderly  procedure 
is  rejected  and  industrial  warfare  resorted 
to,  it  happens  that  local  unions  reject  arbi¬ 
tration  more  frequently  than  do  local 
publishers. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  of¬ 
fensive  machinery  of  the  unions  is  put  in 
motion.  It  brings  to  the  strikers  specifically 
the  coordinated  financial  and  moral  support  of 
all  sister  unions  comprising  the  international 
union  concerned.  In  a  general  way,  it  brings 
the  coordinated  moral  support  (and  such 
voluntary  financial  support  as  may  be  tend¬ 
ered)  from  all  affiliate  unions  in  the  A.  F. 
of  L. 

The  embattled  publisher,  or  publishers,  of 
the  city  concerned,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
fight  a  lone  battle.  There  is  no  machinery 
for  coordinating  the  financial  backing  of  all 
publishers  in  support  of  the  publisher  at¬ 
tacked.  Despite  this  handicap,  any  strike  is 
futile  if  it  meets  determined  and  courageous 
publisher  resistance.  The  record  fully  bears 
out  this  statement. 

This  fact  is  probably  responsible  for  more 
disputes  settled  through  the  orderly  processes 
of  arbitration  than  would  occur  otherwise. 
.Arbitration  has  endured  because  it  is  good 
business  for  both  sides. 

It  is  the  publisher  financially  unable  to 
stand  a  strike  who  becomes  the  victim  of 
coercion  by  strike  or  strike  threat.  The  condi¬ 
tions  forced  upon  him  are  then  used  as  a 
fulcrum  across  which  to  pry  up  other  news- 
pajiers  to  the  conditions  established  by  co¬ 
ercion.  Thus,  coercion  of  one  publisher  be¬ 
comes  the  concern  of  all  publishers.  It  is 
conceivable  that  circumstances  ultimately  may 
necessitate  adequate  measures  to  put  local 
publishers  on  an  equal  footing,  as  to  co¬ 
ordinated  support,  with  local  unions  when  the 
latter  elect  strike  action  in  preference  to  the 
orderly  processes  of  arbitration.  , 

New  Organizations. 

Spokesmen  for  new  labor  organizations,  and 
-ometimes  for  workers  long  organized,  are 
prone  to  become  critical  and  to  charge  “bad 
faith”,  “discrimination”,  “refusal  to  comply 
with  the  law”,  when  publishers  decline  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  them.  Such  spokes¬ 
men  ignore  the  fact  that  a  contract  is  a 
mutual  instrument  providing  mutual  rights 
.-ind  obligations;  that  “freedom  of  contract” 
does  not  contemplate  that  any  publisher  or 
i.ther  employer  must  enter  into  a  contract,  the 
terms  of  which  are  objectionable  to  him;  or 
with  a  party  whose  record  or  acts  raise  a 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  that  party’s  responsi 
bility  for  fulfillment  of  obligations  assumed  .\. 


under  the  contract.  As  an  illustration; 

The  president  of  a  powerful  international 
union — not  of  the  printing  trades — recently 
complained  to  the  chairman  that  publishers 
resisted  contracts  with  his  local  unions,  and 
yet  when  trouble  occurred  would  appeal  to 
liiin  through  the  chairman. 

Subsequently,  a  contract  was  signed  by  cer¬ 
tain  local  publishers  with  a  subordinate  local 
union  of  said  international.  It  contained  spe¬ 
cific  provision  that  it  would  be  void  within  a 
stated  period  unless  underwritten  by  the  inter¬ 
national  union  concerned,  and  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Special  Standing 
Committee.  The  latter  promptly  underwrote 
the  contract  and  forwarded  it  to  the  said  in¬ 
ternational  union  president.  He  declined  to 
underwrite  it  without  a  qualifying  clause  to 
the  effect  that  the  international  union  would 
“use  its  every  influence  to  see  that  said  agree¬ 
ment  is  fulfilled.”  His  letter  of  explanation 
was  that  local  members  sometimes  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  and  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  involve  the  international  union  in  a 
manner  which  would  require  it  to  man  the 
jobs  in  the  event  of  contract  violation  by  the 
local  union.  Needless  to  say,  his  proposal  was 
rejected  and  underwriting  by  the  chairman 
was  cancelled. 

Here  is  an  international  union  which  by 
virtue  of  its  laws  possesses  disciplinary  power 
over  its  subordinate  locals  and  members  where¬ 
by  it  can  cancel  the  charter  of  a  local  union 
disobeying  its  orders,  or  suspend  members  for 
failure  to  obey  its  orders.  Nevertheless  it  re¬ 
fuses  to  guarantee  unqualifiedly  fulfillment  of 
contracts  because  of  admitted  irresponsibility 
on  the  part  of  its  local  unions. 

Obviously,  no  fair-minded  person  or  agency 
can  justly  criticize  publishers  for  refusal  to 
enter  into  contracts  where  reciprocal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  fulfillment  cannot  be  or  will  not 
be  guaranteed. 

[Here  follows  detailed  labor  data  pertaining 
to  the  past  vear  and  the  depression  period. 
—Ed.] 

A  source  of  concern  to  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  and  to  workers  who  are  intelligent  and 
thoughtful,  is  how  financial  solvency  is  to  be 
maintained  and  employment  furnished  if  pro¬ 
duction  costs — already  badly  out  of  line  with 
revenue — are  not  brought  within  a  proper  re¬ 
lationship  to  revenue.  Production  costs  must 
come  down  or  volume  of  newspaper  revenue 
business  must  go  up  tremendously  to  restore 
a  safe  relationship.  It  may  require  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both  to  avoid  numerous  additions 
to  the  long  list  of  newspaper  casualties.  Many 
institutions  are  weal^ned  through  exhaustion 
of  reserves  in  nearly  seven  years  of  depres¬ 
sion  in  which  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  has  maintained  high  wages  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  continuity  of  employment  for  its 
workers,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  hign 
standards  of  service  to  newspaper  readers 
and  advertisers. 

Contracts  Negotinted. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1936, 
X.  P.  -A.  members  reported  to  the  office 


of  the  Special  Standing  Committee,  243  new 
contracts  negotiated  with  printing  trades 


unions  as  follows: 

Typographical  .  133 

Pressmen  .  42 

Stereotypers  .  41 

Photo-Engravers  .  11 

Mailers  .  16 

TOTAL  .  243 


38  of  the  243  contracts  with  printing  trades 
unions  made  no  change  in  wage  scales;  l&S 
provided  an  increase  in  scale.  In  addition  ta 
the  new  243  contracts,  there  were  72  old  con¬ 
tracts  continued  in  effect  without  change  in 
wages  or  working  conditions.  8  of  the  241 
new  contracts  were  concluded  by  local  arbi¬ 
tration  under  the  International  Arbitration 
Agreement  procedure — 1  by  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Board  award,  and  4  by  International 
Arbitration. 

The  total  number  of  contracts  on  file  in 
the  Chicago  office  March  31,  1936,  was  560. 
Of  this  number  45  are  open  for  negotiation 
as  to  wages  and/or  honrs,  and  345  have  al¬ 
ready  expired  or  will  expire  before  April  1, 
1937. 

In  addition  to  the  560  contracts,  there  are 
59  verbal  agreements  between  local  publishers 
and  local  unions,  whereby  members  of  the 
union  are  employed,  but  no  signed  contract 
exists. 

Arbitration  ProTitions  of 
Typocrapbical  Contracts. 

Out  of  235  typographical  contracts  on 
file  in  the  Chicago  office: — 

•Arbitration  of  all  differences,  inclnding 
disputes  over  discharge  cases  is  pro- 


vid^  in  .  61 

.Arbitration  of  differences  arising  under 
the  contract,  exclusive  of  discharges, 
and  disputes  relative  to  a  subsequent 
contract,  is  provided  in  .  18 


.Arbitration  only  in  differences  arising 
during  the  life  of  a  contract  is  pro¬ 
vided  in: 

A.  Exclusive  of  discharge  disputes.  36 

B.  Inclnding  discharge  disputes...  96 

-  132 

.Arbitration  of  discharge  disputes  only  is 

provided  in  .  3 

-Arbitration  of  a  subsequent  agreement 

only  is  provided  in  .  1 

No  arbitration  provision  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  in  . 20 

235 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 

ments  govern  in  16  cities. 


Arbitration  Prowisions  of 
Presamen’s  Contracts. 

Out  of  129  pressmen’s  contracts  on  file 
in  tbe  Chicago  office: — 

■Arbitration  of  all  differences  is  provided 

in  .  87 

.Arbitration  of  differences  under  the  con¬ 
tract  only  is  provided  in  .  27 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  .  IS 


129 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  18  cities. 


Arbitration  Provisions  of 
Stereotypers'  Contracts. 

Out  of  122  stereotypers’  contracts  on  file 
in  the  Chicago  o£^: — 

.Arbitration  of  all  differences  is  provided 

in  .  78 

Arbitration  of  differences  under  the  con¬ 
tract  only  is  provided  in .  30 

.Arbitration  of  a  subsequent  agreement 

only  is  provided  in  .  3 

No  arbitration  provision  of  any  description  11 


122 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  19  cities. 


Arbitration  Provisions  of 
Pboto-Enfraver  Contracts. 

<lut  of  37  photo-engravers’  contracts  on 
file  in  the  Chicago  office: — 

.Arbitration  of  all  differences  is  provided 

in  .  3 

.Arbitration  of  differences  under  the  con¬ 
tract  only  is  provided  in  .  33 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  . . . .  1 


37 

(gottfinstod  on  page  116) 


Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  publisher  New  York  Times  and  Sen.  Arthur  Capper  of 
the  Capper  Publications  photographed  this  week  during  a  serious  discussion  at 
the  .4P  luncheon. 
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REPORT  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


1 


EDITORS  DENOUNCE  MESSAGE  SEIZURE 


Will  Resist  All  Other  Press  Freedom  Invasions — Creager  New  President,  Kirchhofer  and 
Sterling  Vice-Presidents — Lippmann  Seeks  Resistance  to  Crime  Sensationalism 

g  EIZURE 


of  private  communica¬ 
tions,  under  whatever  authority, 
was  denounced  as  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  privacy  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  in  a  resolution  \inani- 
mously  passed  by  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  the 
closing  session  of  its  14th  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Washington  April  18.  If 
the  practice  is  not  checked,  the  reso- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


and  there  was  no  opposition  to  Mr. 
Lawrence’s  resolution  to  table  it 
Tribute  to  the  late  Walter  Williams 
was  paid  in  the  following  resolution: 

‘"niis  Society  recognizes  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  world  to  the 
late  Walter  Willimns,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  subse- 


ing  the  precedent  set  by  President 
Roosevelt  who  for  the  fourth  year, 
met  the  Society  in  the  state  dining 
room  of  the  White  House  and  good- 
humoredly  counselled  them  to  “print 
the  news.”  The  President  answered 
frankly  most  of  the  25  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance,  and  dismissed 


morning  newspaper  publishers  of 
Washington,  Mis.  Eleanor  Patterson  of 
the  Herald,  and  Eugene  Meyer  of  the 
Post,  who  vied  in  entertaining  the 
visiting  editors  at  elaborate  cocktail 
parties.  These  were  followed  by  the 
usual  Press  Club  show,  a  “grass  roots” 
convention,  ably  presided  over  by 
George  W.  Stimpson,  National  Prea 
Club  president,  and  featuring  CoL 
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Marvin  Creager 


M.  V.  Atwood 


Donald  Sterling 


A.  H.  Kirchhofer 
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lution  declared,  “the  threat  to  hberty 
of  individual  action  and  particularly 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  imme¬ 
diate  and  menacing.” 

“We  urge  the  members  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  to  be  on  the  alert  for  every 
encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
press,”  read  a  seccmd  resolution  also 
adopted  without  dissent,  “and  to  see 
that  any  such  invasions  are  reported 
immediately  to  the  secretary  of  the 
A.  S.  N.E.,  in  order  that  the  entire 
membership  may  be  mobilized  imme¬ 
diately  to  protect  a  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision  that  is  the  cornerstone  of 
democracy.” 

A  plea  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  investigation.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  that  the  press,  when 
necessary,  subordinate  its  news  enter¬ 
prise  to  the  public  good,  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution: 

‘We  the  members  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  to  oot^rate  with  all  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  by  guarding 
•gainst  die  premature  publiration  of 
information  harmful  to  die  successful 
completion  of  criminal  investigations. 
We  recognize  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  will  be  served  best  by  a  closer 
cooperation  between  the  press  and 
law-enforcement  agencies  and  diat  the 
general  welfare  should  take  preced- 
ei^  over  the  competitive  desire  for 
mdividual  newqiaper  achievonent.” 

A  fourdi  resolution  was  presented 
condemning  die  various  sweepstakes 
md  other  lotteries  and  urging  the 
American  press  to  observe  the  anti- 
l^ry  laws  and  voluntarily  to  refrain 
from  pubUoation  of  lottery  news.  It 
was  reposed  by  David  Lawrence,  edi¬ 
tor  of  die  United  States  News,  who 
expressed  general  sympathy  with  the 
proposal  and  drought  some  such  reso¬ 
lution  Aould  ultimately  be  adopted, 
but  believed  so  many  controversial 
elements  were  involved  that  action 
duHdd  not  be  taken  without  full  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  membership.  The  reso¬ 
lution,  sponsored  by  J.  Charles  Poe, 
Chattanooga  News,  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  lesolutimis  committee 
in  time  for  consideration  by  that  body. 


quently  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  for  his  life-long  devotion 
to  journalistic  ideals,  and  mourns  his 
passing  as  a  distinct  loss  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.” 

A  fifth  resolution  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  the  A.  S.  N.  E.  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  for  extension  of  the 
club’s  facilities  to  the  Society  and  the 
cordial  atmosphere  of  fraternal  in¬ 
terest  that  “has  made  the  Press  Club 
the  Washington  home  of  the  members 
of  the  Society.” 

The  resolutions  were  presented  by 
Walter  M.  Harrison.  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  chairman;  J.  Noel  Macy, 
Westchester  County  Publishers.  Inc., 
and  Verne  Marsludl,  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette. 

Marvin  H.  Creager,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Milwaukee  Journal,  was  advanced 
to  the  presidency,  succeeding  Grove 
Patterson,  editor  Toledo  Blade,  Alfred 
H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  editor  Buf¬ 
falo  News,  succeeded  Ml*.  Creager  as 
first  vice-president,  and  Donald  Ster¬ 
ling,  managing  editor  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  was  selected  second  vice- 
president  to  succeed  Mr.  Kirchhofer. 
M.  V.  Atwood,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
was  re-elected  secretary,  and  Dwi^t 
Marvin,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record-Times, 
WM  returned  to  the  treasury.  Mr. 
Kirchhofer,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gazette,  were  re-elMted  directors,  and 
Sevellon  Brown,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal,  is  a  new  member  of  the 
lx>ard.  Mr.  Patterwm,  as  retiring  pres¬ 
ident,  has  a  seat  as  a  director. 

Several  minor  changes  were  made 
in  the  rules  and  machinery  for  elect¬ 
ing  m^bers,  the  principal  effect  of 
which  is  to  limit  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  a  single  newqiaper  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  circulation. 

Seldom  has  this  group  of  newspa¬ 
permen  completed  a  heavier  program. 
Two  solid  days  were  filW  with 
addresses — ^mainly  experience  recitals 
by  members.  Outside  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Harry 
L.  Hopkins,  WPA  director,  both  of 
whom  talked  “off  the  record,”  follow- 


“catch”  questions  with  pointed  quips. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  two-hour 
audience,  Mr.  Patterson  expressed  the 
Society’s  thanks  and  the  hope  that 
“next  year  it  would  again  be  received 
— by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Hoover’s  call  upon  the  Society 
for  cooperation  with  the  bureau  was 
supported  by  several  concrete  in¬ 
stances  of  unwitting  interference  with 
police  work  by  newspapers’  zeal  to 
get  their  story  into  print — the  latest 
being  the  escape  of  Alvin  Karpis  from 
a  closing  police  net,  through  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  several  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  agents  had  departed 
in  an  airplane  for  Karpis’  reputed 
hiding  place.  When  the  G-men  ar¬ 
rived,  Karpsis  didn’t  live  there  any 
more.  Mr.  Hoover’s  visit  was  re¬ 
turned  by  several  parties  of  editors 
who  were  given  personally  conducted 
tours  through  the  department’s  head- 
qtiarters. 

'Diat  Mr.  Hopkins’  address  was  “off- 
the-record”  distressed  several  of  tiie 
editors  who  had  urged  this  procedure 
on  him  as  an  inducement  for  frank 
discussion  of  WPA  problems.  Mr. 
Hopkins  met  all  requirements,  telling 
some  stories  with  racy  detail  that  were 
front-page  meat'  for  many  of  his 
audience,  had  their  writing  hands  not 
been  tied  by  their  promise. 

All  else  was  on  the  record,  fre¬ 
quently  at  such  length  that  the  illu¬ 
minating  discussions  from  the  floor 
characteristic  of  many  sessions  of  the 
Society  had  to  be  omitted  for  lack  of 
time.  All  papers  were  on  shop  topics, 
carefully  prepared,  and  the  only  note 
of  sustained  humor  was  ccxitributed 
by  John  L.  Morrison,  Greenville  (Pa.) 
Record-Argus.  Controversy  was  en¬ 
tirely  absent,  though  the  meeting  was 
the  largest  in  point  of  attendance  and 
probably  represented  more  shades  of 
editorial  opinion  than  the  Society  has 
assembled  at  any  previous  meeting. 
Politico  entered  the  scene  only  in  the 
White  House  session  and  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Diversion  was  provided  by  the  rival 


Henry  Breckinridge,  and  Senaton 
Hastings,  Dickinson,  and  Connally.  )  ^ 

The  annual  banquet  yielded  preced*  ^ 
ence  to  the  Gridiron  Club,  which  ccm- 
flicted  with  the  Society’s  affair  for  ] 
the  first  time  in  many  years.  Its  place  I 
was  taken  by  a  luncheon,  addressed  ^ 
by  Walter  Lippmann,  New  York  Her-  I 
aid  Tribune  cx>lumnist,  and  Jchn 
Stewart  Bryan,  president  of  William 
&  Mary  College  and  publisher  of  the  ^ 
Richmond  News-Leader.  Their  ad-  ^ 

dresses  are  reported  in  other  columns.  ^ 

For  the  acxronunodation  of  readers  | 

who  have  not  time  to  read  the  con-  j 
densed  stenographic  reports  of  con¬ 
vention  addresses  published  in  this 
issue,  the  following  brief  summaries 
are  given: 

President  Grove  Patterson's  re¬ 
port — 

Called  upon  newspapermen  to  cease  t 
their  defensive  attitude  toward  cnriti-  ' 
cisms  of  the  press  and  prcxlaim  them¬ 
selves  as  producers  of  the  most  usefd  ; 
and  valuable  conunodity  in  our  civili-  i 
zation.  Denounced  seizure  of  private  * 
CKimmunicmtions  between  editors  and 
their  subordinates  by  any  govern¬ 
mental  agencry,  and  predicted  that  the 
higher  cxiurts  would  reverse  a  de-  | 
cision  which  held  that  the  judicial^  ’i 
cx>uld  not  interfere  with  Congress  in  j 
such  activity. 

William  A.  White,  Emporia,  Ga¬ 
zette —  J 

Philosophized  on  Oriental  civiliza-  | 
tion  as  noted  by  him  cm  his  recCTt  7 
world  trip.  Declared  that  little  dis-  • 
content  exists  in  China,  exc^ept  among  ^ 
the  students,  an  infinitesimal  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population.  Found  the 
Chinese  not  adapted  to  American  or¬ 
ganization  methods  (the  Japanese 
differ  in  this  respect) ;  Chinese  in¬ 
dustry  and  commence  needs  little 
wheeled  transport  or  machinery,  and  ^ 
attempts  to  institutionalize  machinery 
in  China  on  the  American  scheme 
would  multiply  troubles  due  to 
crowded  population. 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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'  lippmann  proposes  trial  evil  cure 

Make  Officials  Administer  the  Law,  He  Tells  A.S.N.E.  Luncheon — Bryan  Says,  of  All  Arts, 
nd  Editor’s  Is  the  Most  Difficult 

The  much-criticized  evil  of  exces-  But  in  the  administration  of  justice  senseless  denials,’  and  he  was  de-  tion.  I  do  not  criticize  him  for  that 

sive  criminal  trial  publicity  can  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  not  scribed  as  ‘a  thing  lacking  human  The  Governor  of  a  state  has  a  right 

•n  of  |jg  traced  largely  to  the  laxity  of  only  that  the  right  verdict  should  be  characteristics.’  This,  let  us  not  for-  and,  I  think,  an  obligation,  to  satisfy 

^  courts  and  law  officials,  in  the  opinion  reached  but  that  the  people  shoxUd  get,  was  diming  his  trial  and  before  himself  that  justice  had  beoi  done  in 


of  Walter  Lippmann,  New  York  Her-  believe  that 
aid  Tribune  writer,  expressed  to  the  passionately 
concluding  limcheon  of  the  A.  S.  N.  E.  “In  the  tv 
The  remedy,  he  said,  lies  in  compel-  and  you  wil 
ling  enforcement  of  the  laws  sur-  by  no  mean 


believe  that  it  has  been  reached  dis-  the  jury  had  rendered  its  verdict,  his  state.  But  the  Governor,  who  is 
passionately.  We  should  not  delude  ourselves  into  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of 

“In  the  two  headlines  I  have  cited,  thinking  that  comment  of  this  sort  is  Pardons,  a  quasi-judidal  body,  pro- 
and  you  will  recognize  them  as  being  of  no  effect  simply  because  the  jury  ceeded  to  try  the  case  not  before  the 
by  no  means  exceptional,  we  see  the  is  locked  up  and  is  not  allowed  to  court  but  in  the  newspapers.  On 


rounding  the  apprehension,  trial,  and  police  rendering  a  verdict  on  their  read  the  papers.  The  witnesses  read  Dec.  8  his  investigators  let  it  be  known 

I  punishment  of  criminals,  thereby  de-  own  evidence  and  a  newspaper  estab-  them,  the  spectators  read  them,  and  that  rail  16  of  the  ladder  had,  in  their 

priving  publicity  seekers  of  their  de-  lishing  a  verdict  among  the  potential  no  newspaper  man  needs  to  be  told  opinion,  been  planted  against  Haupt' 


sired  exploitation  through  sensational  jurors. 


that  the  sentiment  of  a  crowd  com-  mann,  and  the  Governor  was  quoted 


journalism. 


“Let  us  pass  to  the  trial  in  Flem-  municates  itself  more  or  less  to  every  as  saying  that  he  thought  so,  too.  He 


Tha  luncheon  a  substitute  for  the  I*  had,  of  course,  to  be  a  one.  There  is  no  way  of  isolating  a  also  gave  his  opinion  about  finger- 

annual  banouet  concluded  P'^hlic  trial.  But  if  it  was  to  be  jury  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  it  prints  and  was  reported  as  saying 

u^f^vention  It  was  alM  addressed  ®  reputable  trial,  it  had  also  to  be  a  from  the  feeling  of  the  crowd.  that  his  personal  investigator  was 

^John  Stewart  Bryan  president  of  ^  which  the  minds  of  the  judge,  “We  have  next  to  consider  the  con-  ‘convinced  that  Hauptmann  is  not  the 
William  and  Mary  CoU^e.  and  pub-  lawyers  and  the  wit-  duct  of  the  lawyers.  They  began  try- 

of  the  Richmond  News-Leader  "®sses  all  concentrated  on  the  evi-  mg  the  case  m  the  newspapers  almost  “The  instances  I  have  dted  are,  I 

a^y  Frank  E.  Gannett,  of  Roches-  dence,  were  as  Uttle  influenced  as  from  the  day  of  Hauptmann’s  arrest  believe,  typical,  and  taken  together 


trial  in  which  the  minds  of  the  judge,  “We  have  next  to  consider  the  con- 
the  jury,  the  lawyers  and  the  wit-  duct  of  the  lawyers.  They  began  try- 
nesses  all  concentrated  on  the  evi-  ing  the  case  in  the  newspapers  almost 


“  jj'  Y  ’  possible  by  excitement  or  prejudice.  The  counsel  for  the  defense,  Mr.  they  illustrate  the  problem  which  the 

’  ■  ■  The  courtroom  at  Flemington  is  said  Reilly,  appeared  in  the  news  reels  bar  and  the  press  have  undertaken  to 

Mr.  Gannett,  speaking  unschedided  to  have  a  maximum  seating  capacity  two  days  after  his  appointment  and  deal  with.  Perhaps  I  should  say:  can 
and  extempore,  predicted  radical  of  260  persons.  On  Jan.  2,  according  declared  his  belief  that  Hauptmann  deal  with.  For  nothing  that  we  can 
changes  in  newspapers  through  im-  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  con-  was  innocent  A  few  days  after  the  say  here  today,  or  embody  in  a  policy, 
pending  developments  in  photo-en-  stables  on  duty  admitted  to  an  already  opening  of  the  trial  he  announced  to  can  meet  directly  some  of  the  most 
graving.  overcrowded  courtroom  275  spectators  the  press  that  he  would  name  the  shocking  incidental  aspects  of  the 

Mr.  Bryan’s  subject  was  “Training  without  passes.  A  few  weeks  later  it  kidnapers  and  that  they  were  con-  case:  for  example,  the  circulation  of 
for  Journalism.”  He  believes  jour-  was  learned  that  attorneys  for  both  nected  with  the  Lindbergh  household,  malicious  rumors  and  the  invasion  of 

nalism  schook  are  on  the  right  track,  sides  were  issuing  subpoenas  to  fav-  Two  weeks  after  the  trial,  while  the  the  privacy  of  the  Lindbergh  family 

but  is  doubtful  that  any  training  can  ored  friends  in  order  to  force  their  case  was  set  for  appeal,  he  addressed  All  that  I  can  say  for  the  present 

make  a  man  without  aptitude  an  edi-  admission  as  spectators  in  the  court-  the  Lions  Club  of  Brooklyn  and  de-  about  them  is  that  in  so  far  as  we 

tor  capable  of  making  the  decisions  room,  more  than  100  having  been  nounced  the  verdict,  and  the  next  day  can  succeed  in  restoring  the  adminis- 


the  editor’s  art  demands. 

Mr.  Lippmann’s  address  follows: 


issued  for  one  day’s  session.  The  he  addressed  a  mass  meeting  at  tration  of  justice  to  the  police  and 
authorities  permitted  the  installation  which,  during  the  course  of  his  the  courts,  eliminating  the  irregular, 


“It  goes  without  saying  that  we  telegraph  wires  in  the  courthouse  speech,  the  crowd  booed  Col.  Lind- 
are  not  concerned  with  the  law  and  itself,  and  one  of  the  telegraph  com^  bergh. 

tbc  facts  of  Hauptmann’s  arrest,  trial,  pnnies  alone  had  to  have  100  men  on  Hauptmann  himself  issued  news- 
conviction,  appeal  and  execution.  We  hand.  Although  it  was  forbidden  to  paper  statements  during  the  course 
are  concerned  with  a  situation  spec-  take  pictures  during  the  trial,  pic-  of  the  trial,  the  statements  being 
tacularly  illustrated  in  this  case,  but  tures  were  taken,  and  the  authorities  given  out  by  his  lawyers.  The  prose- 
typical  of  most  celebrated  criminal  ‘0°^  no  action.  cution  also  tried  the  case  in  the 

cases  in  the  United  States,  which  may  “Now  there  is  no  use  pretending  newspapers.  On  Jan.  3  Mr.  Wilentz 


speech,  the  crowd  booed  Col.  Lind-  irresponsible,  popular  process,  we 
bergh.  shall  create  a  radically  different  at- 

“Hauptmann  himself  issued  news-  mosphere  for  cases  of  this  sort 
paper  statements  during  the  course  “Now  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
of  the  trial,  the  statements  being  all  of  the  instances  I  have  cited  have 
given  out  by  his  lawyers.  The  prose-  a  conunon  denominator.  The  regu- 
cution  also  tried  the  case  in  the  lar  officers  of  the  law  acted  irregu- 


I  do  not  say  this  as  a  news- 


be  described  by  saying  that  there  th^t  3  case  can  be  tried  well  in  an  said  at  his^  press  conference  that  Mrs.  paper  man  trying  to  vindicate  the 
are  two  processes  of  justice,  the  one  overcrowded  courtroom  with  every  Lindbergh  s  testimony  would  be  press  at  the  expense  of  the  police, 
official,  the  other  popular.  They  are  achir  knowing  that  every  word  he  ‘loaded  with  importance’;  on  Jan.  22  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  public  offi- 
carried  on  side  by  side,  the  one  in  speaks,  every  intonation  of  his  voice,  he  told  a  reporter  that  he  would  cials.  I  should  regard  it  as  insulting 
courts  of  law,  the  other  in  the  press,  every  expression  of  his  face,  will  in-  ‘vwap  the  kidnap  ladder  around  to  the  press  to  claim  that  it  has  not 
over  the  radio,  on  the  screen,  at  pub-  stantly  be  recorded,  transmitted  to  Hauptmann’s  neck,’  and  so  on  and  great  responsibilities  in  the  adminis- 
lic  meetings — and  at  every  turn  this  ends  of  the  earth,  and  judged  by  so  on.  tration  of  justice.  1  say  it  because  a 

irregular  popular  process  interferes  millions  of  persons.  Finally,  we  cannot  omit  the  Gov-  recognition  that  the  abuses  of  this 

with,  distorts  and  undermines  the  ef-  “This  brings  us  to  the  actual  trial  emor  of  New  Jersey,  who,  on  Dec.  5,  case  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  regu- 

fectiveness  of  the  law  and  the  peo-  the  case  outside  the  courtroom.  1935,  while  the  case  was  still  pending  lar  officers  of  the  law  acted  irregularly 
pie’s  confidence  in  it  As  a  sample  from  the  press,  we  may  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  practical 

•Wo  non  take  a  report  in  which  it  was  said  United  States,  let  it  be  known  that  conclusions  as  to  what  can  be  done 

i  u  u  proDiem  oest,  Hauptmann  on  the  stand  ‘made  he  was  conducting  his  own  investiga-  about  the  abuses 

I  think,  by  exammmg  a  few  concrete  ,  „  “  ,  '  auuoco. 


instances.  Hauptmann  was  arrested 
on  SepL  20,  1934,  and  within  a  week 
there  was  a  headline  in  a  New  York 
paper  saying  that  ‘clues  build  iron¬ 
clad  case  against  Bruno,  police  claim,’ 
and  a  few  days  later  it  announced 
that  ‘twelve  men  and  women  selected 
at  random’  by  a  reporter  had  decided, 
according  to  the  headline:  ‘Bruno 
^ty  but  had  aids,  verdict  of  man 
in  street.’ 

“Here  we  find  that  the  police,  un¬ 
less  the  newspaper  was  lying,  which 
I  doubt,  made  an  appeal  to  the  public 
to  believe  their  evidence  before  the 
evidence  had  been  submitted  to  a 
court  of  law.  That  was  an  interfer¬ 
ence  by  the  police  with  the  lawful 
process  of  justice.  It  is  for  the  jury 
to  determine  whether  a  case  is  ‘iron- 
dad’  and  since  juries  have  to  be 
selected  from  the  newspaper  reading 
public,  such  a  jiositive  statement  on 
the  authority  of  the  police  is  deeply 
PrejudiciaL  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
think  that  Hauptmann  was  innocent 
But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  right  to  be  tried  before  a 
wry  and  to  be  tried  nowhere  else. 
Because  he  was  tried  in  two  places 
at  on<re,  thousands  of  persons  came 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  tried  fairly. 


CARTOONISTS  COMPARE  THEIR  CREATIONS 


Two  more  King  Features  artists  who  were  present  at  Waldorf  reception  this 
week.  Russ  Westover  (left),  creator  of  “Tillie  the  Toiler”  enjoys  the  comics 
with  Cliff  Sterrett,  creator  of  “Polly  and  Her  Pals.” 


“So  let  us  fix  in  mind  the  facts. 

“1.  That  the  police  published  and 
commented  on  the  evidence  before 
the  trial. 

“2.  That  the  officers  of  the  court 
did  not  provide  an  orderly  courtroom 
for  the  trial. 

“3.  That  no  effective  action  was 
taken  by  officers  of  the  court  against 
spectators  and  reporters  who  took  a 
hand  in  the  trial. 

“4.  That  the  attorneys  on  both  sides 
by  their  public  statements  violated 
No.  20  of  the  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

“5.  That  the  Governor,  acting  in  a 
quasi-judicial  capacity,  made  ex- 
■parte  statements  to  the  press. 

“And  I  conclude  that  without  the 
connivance  of  the  regular  officers  of 
the  law  the  intolerable  abuses  of  pub¬ 
licity  would  have  been  reduced  to 
manageable  proportions.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  the  officers  of  the  law  that 
we  must  place  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  effective  action  which  will 
prevent  a  repetition  of  these  abuses 
in  the  future. 

“In  respect  to  the  police  this  is  a 
matter  of  discipline.  The  army  does 
not  grant  interviews  describing  its 

{Continued  on  page  36) 
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“1  WAS  AN  EDITOR  IN  GERMANY” 

Hitler  Could  Not  Have  Attained  Supreme  Power  in  Germany  If  Independent  Press  Had 

Elxposed  Him  Ten  Years  Ago,  Says  Franz  Hollering.  I 


Franz  Hollering,  jormer  editor  of 
the  Berlin  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  made  a 
etirring  plea  that  American  editors 
should  Itwfc  closely  to  national  liber¬ 
ties,  citing  the  progress  of  Hitler  to 
dictatorship  through  the  indifference 
of  German  editors  and  the  friendship 
of  German  publishers  toward  his  eco¬ 
nomic  ideas.  A  condensed  steno- 
praphic  report  follows: 

German  press  in  pre-Hitler 
I  days  was  legally  as  free  a 
press  as  the  American  press  is  still 
today.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  a  far 
more  partisan  press.  A  large  section 
of  the  German  press  was  purely  par¬ 
tisan.  Every  major  party  had  many 
papers.  In  each  of  these  papers  every 
event  was  seen  through  partisan  spec¬ 
tacles.  Ilie  editors  cut  and  edited 
even  the  speeches  of  the  members  of 
the  Reichstag  and  of  the  members  of 
die  Cabinet  to  fit  their  own  political 
views.  The  German  reader  never  got 
an  objective  picture.  Even  the  inde- 
poident  press  went  just  so  far  and  no 
further. 

"When  Hitler  came  into  power  a 
great  part  of  the  German  people  were 
taken  imaware  because  they  had  no 
objective  picture  of  him  or  his  plans 
or  his  opponents.  They  knew  from 
Nazi  papers  that  he  was  the  greatest 
statesman  that  ever  lived,  and  they 
knew  from  the  anti-Hitler  papers  that 
he  was  of  no  importance.  But  they 
didn’t  know  the  truth  a^ut  him,  the 
background  of  his  party,  the  sources 
of  his  money,  the  moral  standards  of 
his  friends — fiiends  Hitler  himself  had 
to  purge  one  year  later.  Only  a  few 
of  us  took  him  seriously  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  I  began  to  write  against  him 
almost  ten  years  ago.  My  publisher 
at  the  time  thou^t  it  was  just  a  per¬ 
sonal  eccentricity.  But  as  late  as  1931, 
Otto  Braun,  the  Socialist  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Germany’s  largest  state,  Prus¬ 
sia,  attacked  me  publicly  for,  as  he 
put  it,  ‘overestimating’  Hitler. 

“Tlie  thing  that  I  want  especially  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity  of  America  is  what  had 
happened  to  the  editors  and  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  independent  section  of 
the  German  press.  You  all  know  that 
the  partisan  press,  which  was  not 
Nazi,  was  entirely  suppressed.  But 
there  still  remained  the  big  liberal 
press,  including  the  best  papers  of 
Germany,  with  their  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  equipment  and  their  thousands  of 
employes.  Hie  Ullstein  firm,  for  which 
I  was  working,  had  more  than  10,000 
employes;  and  it  would  not  have 
helped  the  wndely  ballyhooed  fi^t 
against  unemployment  if  Goebbels 
had  closed  down  these  papers  too.  So 
they  were  allowed  to  go  on,  after 
first  being  ‘Gleichgeschaltet’  (coor¬ 
dinated)  .  Hiat  means  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  leader,  a  commander.  He 
was,  and  is,  the  Propaganda  Minister, 
Goebbels.  Goebbels,  himself,  was  the 
editor  of  the  leading  Nazi  newspaper 
in  Berlin.  Goebbels,  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  Nazi,  was  a  ha<^  whose  im¬ 
possible  stuff  had  been  drawing  re¬ 
jection  slips  from  die  literary  editors 
of  our  papers  for  a  long  time.  Today 
anything  Gwbbcls  doesn’t  like  can 
not  appear  in  the  German  press. 

“But  he  is  not  the  only  taskmaster. 
Hierc  are  still  others.  Hiere  is  the 
Press  Department  of  the  Army.  Hiere 
is  die  Fleas  Department  of  the  Air 
Ministry,  commanded  by  Goering,  foe 
of  Goebbels.  There  is  the  Press  De¬ 
partment  of  the  ‘Arbeitsfront,’  Dr. 
Ley’s  organization  which  replaced  the 


trade  unions.  And  everywhere  there 
are  press  departments  of  the  Nazi 
party  and  the  press  departments  of 
very  powerful  local  chiefs  of  the  storm 
troopers  and  the  Black  Guards.  All 
these  press  departments  have  the  ri^t 
to  dictate  what  can  be,  what  must  be, 
and  what  should  not  be  printed.  Very 
often  their  orders  conflict  The  poor 
editor  cannot  even  decide  to  skip  the 
matter,  because  that  too,  is  danger¬ 
ous.  In  a  word,  he  lives  in  fear  day 
and  ni^t  even  when  he’s  a  Nazi. 
These  press  departments  not  only  have 
the  power  to  suppress;  they  also  have 
the  power  to  put  into  any  paper  what¬ 
ever  they  want  The  editor  is  obliged 
to  print  what  they  send  him  if  not 
ordered  otherwise.  He  has  not  the 
right  to  say  or  to  indicate  the  source. 
He  has  to  represent  the  things  he  gets 
as  his  own  opinion  or  as  the  result  of 
the  research  work  of  his  staff,  or  sim¬ 
ply  as  news. 

“This  fantastic  arrangement — this 
hell  on  earth — is  imposed  upon  every 
editor.  Naturally,  the  editors  of  the 
old  Nazi  press,  who  are  on  good  terms 
with  all  the  new  leaders  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  press  departments,  have  an  easier 
task.  Hie  editors  of  the  once  inde¬ 
pendent  press  have  a  jittery  time — 
even  though  they  are  not  the  best  type 
of  journalists,  mostly  second-rate  men 
without  character  (for  the  others  are 
in  concentration  camps,  dead,  or 
refugees).  Those  who  still  have  some 
initiative  of  their  own  are  always 
troubled  with  doubts,  and  they  have 
to  ask  before  they  act.  This  does  not 
occur  only  with  political  articles  in 
our  sense,  because  under  a  dictator¬ 
ship  everything  is  political  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  un-political.  Love,  i>ar  example, 
is  something  to  produce  children  who 
will  be  soldiers,  and  therefore  love 
also  falls  under  the  competence  of  the 
press  department  of  the  Army. 

“The  theatre  is  a  means  of  propa¬ 
ganda;  so  is  poetry.  Sport— that  sport 
is  political  goes  without  saying.  And 
so  on.  But  when  the  Propaganda  Min- 
is^  says  ‘No,  you  can’t  print  this,’ 
this  does  not  mean  that  the 
article  may  not  appear  somewhere 
else  in  a  definite  Nazi  paper.  The 
Propaganda  Ministry  simply  steals  the 
stuff  if  it  likes  it.  Thus,  a  short  time 
ago,  an  editor-in-chief  of  one  of  the 
greatest  papers  in  Berlin,  a  former 
Democrat,  who  tried  to  compromise, 
quit  in  disgust  because  a  series  of 


articles  he  had  prepared  for  his  own 
paper  and  which  the  Propaganda  Min¬ 
istry  forbade,  started  the  very  nof^t 
day  in  the  Angriff,  the  paper  of 'Oie 
Propaganda  Minister,  Goebbels,  him¬ 
self. 

‘‘The  Government  is  constantly  dis¬ 
criminating  against  the  former  inde¬ 
pendent  press.  This  fight,  in  the  case 
of  the  Ullstein  firm,  the  greatest  news¬ 
paper  concern  in  Europe,  went  on 
until  the  owners  had  to  agree  to  sell 
their  whole  plant  and  all  their  pa¬ 
pers.  They  were  forced  to  do  this  be¬ 
cause  the  Ministry  of  Propaganda  be¬ 
gan  to  suspend  one  of  their  publica¬ 
tions  after  another,  thus  ruining  the 
concern.  The  Ullsteins  were  finally 
bought  out  by  a  syndicate  represented 
by  the  Deutsche  Bank,  controlled  like 
every  other  bank  in  Germany  today, 
by  &e  Cjkivernment  It  was  not  dis¬ 
closed  for  whom  the  bank  acted.  Later 
the  business  manager  of  the  Nazi 
Party  was  named  as  the  trustee  for 
the  unknown  purchaser.  Today  we 
know  that  this  largest  newspaper 
concern  of  Germany  under  its  old 
name  is  secretly  owned  by  the  Eher 
Verlag,  the  publishing  house  of  all  the 
important  Nazi  papers  and  books.  Hit¬ 
ler,  Goebbels  and  Goering  are  main 
partners  in  this  firm.  In  cities  where 
there  is  more  than  one  newspaper,  if 
the  owner  of  the  Nazi  paper  fears  the 
competition  of  the  once  independent 
paper,  then  the  Government  orders 
the  other  out  of  business.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  since  the  Ullstein 
house  is  now  in  Nazi  hands,  it  receives 
all  the  fat  printing  contracts  of  the 
Government 

“The  press  is  thoroughly  coordi¬ 
nated.  Editors  have  no  freedom  even 
to  say  ‘yes’  in  their  own  fashion.  A 
wire  from  the  Propaganda  Ministry 
will  suddenly  declare  a  journalistic 
state  of  alarm.  The  editors  may  wait 
for  hours.  They  can  not  leave  their 
offices.  Finally  a  message  commands 
them  to  appear  in  the  Propaganda 
Ministry  where  tiiey  personally  re¬ 
ceive  their  orders.  In  the  next  edition 
they  are  told  they  must  print  this  and 
that.  The  headlines  are  given  includ¬ 
ing  their  size  and  type.  Then  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  dismissed  like  copyboys. 

“Naturally,  also,  uie  news  service  is 
entirely  controlled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  There  exists  only  one  news 
service  and  that’s  a  Government  news 
service.  The  Ullstein  News  service. 


which  was  the  best  in  Europe  before 
Hitler,  corresponding  to  the  Associated 
or  the  United  Press,  with  correspond¬ 
ents  in  every  European  town  and  in 
every  coimtry  in  the  world,  with  more 
than  700  long  distance  calls  daily,  with 
its  own  radio  and  photo  radio  station, 
has  been  dismantled.  , 

“Very  often  it  happens  that  first 
news  of  an  event  arrives  in  the  news-  ' 
paper  offices  in  the  form  of  a  denial 
Let  me  illustrate:  A  German  passen¬ 
ger  boat  which  was  on  its  way  to 
Spitzbergen,  with  Nazis  on  vacation, 
sank.  Normally,  this  would  be  big 
news.  Not  so  under  the  dictatordiip. 
The  boat  was  hired  by  ‘Kraft  durdi 
Freude’  (Strength  through  joy),  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Arbeitsfront  The 
purpose  of  ‘Kraft  durch  Freude’  is  to 
give  to  obedient  party  workers  occa¬ 
sional  theatre  tickets,  some  sport  ac¬ 
tivities  and,  at  best,  propaganda  trips 
to  Scandinavia  on  otherwise  empty 
boats.  The  first  news  which  came  in 
said  that  the  boat  didn’t  belong  to 
‘Kraft  durch  Freude’  and  that  it  was 
not  permitted  to  state  otherwise.  No¬ 
body  knew  at  this  time  that  the  boat 
had  sunk.  The  second  news  was  tiiat 
nobody  was  drowned,  that  crew  and 
passengers  behaved  heroically.  Tbe 
third  flash  was  that  twenty-three  peo¬ 
ple  who  fell  into  the  water  had  been 
saved — no  losses.  The  fourth  dispatdi 
told  of  one  man  dead.  The  next  of 
many  hurt.  And  so  on  imtil  the  editor 
decided  not  to  print  anything  so  dan¬ 
gerous.  There  was  no  public  invesd-  , 
gation.  The  dictator  thhiks  that  what  ' 
children  don’t  know  won’t  hurt  them. 

“You  can  understand  that  all  thex 
methods  hardly  help  circulation.  The 
Ullstein  papers  today  have  only  half 
the  circulation  they  had  before.  What 
this  means  to  journalists  is  obvious. 
Their  standard  of  living  has  been  low¬ 
ered  terribly.  They  have  no  joy  any 
more  in  their  profession.  The  work  is 
tiring,  a  bad  conscience  never  stops 
hurting.  The  soldiers  of  the  pen,  as 
they  are  called,  feel  they  are  nothing 
else  than  buck  privates. 

“The  circulation  drops  because  no¬ 
body  will  buy  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper.  There  is  little  news,  and  no 
variety  any  more;  no  individuality  in 
writing.  One  paper  is  plenty.  And 
there  are  many  who  are  so  disgusted 
that  they  don’t  buy  newspapers  at  all. 
How  far  the  standaird  of  pay  has  fallen, 
let  me  show  you  by  one  example:  For 
space  rates  I  would  pay  20  marks  for 
a  short  report  say,  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Medici  Society.  That  was  then 
about  $5.  Today  the  reporter  gets 
three  marks  or  $1  at  its  present  value. 

“If  anybody  s^  wants  to  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist  imder  Hitler’s  dictatorship,  he 
has  to  be  a  member  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  German  journalists,  ruled 
by  the  Propaganda  Ministry.  But  he  7 
must  show  that  he  is  an  absolute  sym¬ 
pathizer  with  Hitler  or  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  become  a  member,  and  ; 
without  being  a  member  he  cannot 
sell  a  line.  He  also  must  give  proof  b 
that  his  parents  and  his  grand-parents 
have  no  trace  of  Jewish  or  other  so- 
called  ‘non-Ayran’  blood.  He  also 
must  not  be  married  to  a  Jewess;  he  | 
also  must  not  have  relatives  who  are 
opposed  to  Hitler,  and  he  also  must 
not  have  a  past  which  the  Nazis  don’t 
like.  In  short,  most  honest  journalists 
of  pre-Hitler  days  are  not  journalists 
any  more.  Those  who  were  too  old 
or  had  not  enough  money  to  leave 
their  fatherland  to  establish  some-  ! 
where  a  new  existence,  or  could  not  -i 
(Continued  on  page  115)  j 
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REPORT  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


“RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY”  UNDETERMINED 

Review  of  40  Years*  Court  Decisions  Finds  Many  Conflicts,  With  Few  Statutes  Protecting  In¬ 
dividual  Against  **Non-Commercial”  Invasions  of  His  Personal  Circle 


A  scholarly  retneu  of  legal  de-  sip  apparently  harmless,  when  widely  “  T.  The  right  to  privacy  does  not 

cuioM,  statutes,  and  legal  writing  and  persistently  circulated,  is  potent  prohibit  any  publication  of  matter 
upon  the  “right  of  the  individual  to  for  evil.  It  both  belittles  and  per-  which  is  of  public  or  general  interest 
Mointam  his  privacy  against  publics-  verts.  It  belittles  by  inverting  the  “  ‘2.  The  right  to  privacy  does  not 
tion  in  news  or  advertising  columns  relative  importance  ot  things,  thus  prohibit  the  communication  of  any 
uxu  presented  to  the  ASNE  by  Lee  A.  dwarfing  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  matter,  though  in  its  nature  private, 
White,  Detroit  News.  Slightly  con-  of  a  people.  When  personal  gossip  when  the  publication  is  made  under 
dented,  Mr.  White’s  paper  follows:  attains  the  dignity  of  print,  and  circumstances  which  would  render  it 

crowds  the  space  available  for  mat-  a  privileged  communication  according 
wt’  ORTY-SpC  years  ago,  two  tgj.g  of  real  interest  to  the  community,  to  the  law  of  slander  and  libel. 

1  young  law  partners  in  Boston  what  wonder  that  the  ignorant  and  “  ‘3.  The  law  would  probably  not 

collaborate  in  a  legal  e^y  for  the  thoughUess  mistake  its  relative  im-  grant  any  redress  for  the  invasion  of 

Harvard  Law  Review,  ^at  article,  portance.  privacy  by  oral  publication  in  the 


“  T.  The  right  to  privacy  does  not 


Harvard  Law  Review.  That  article, 
entitled  The  Right  of  Privacy,’  has 


portance.  privacy  by  oral  publicatio 

“  ‘Easy  of  comprehension,  appeed-  absence  of  special  damage. 


been^  said  to  mjoy  the  umque  dls-  ing  to  that  weak  side  of  human  na-  “  ‘4.  The  right  to  privacy  ceases 

tinction  of  having  initiated  and  the-  ture  which  is  never  wholly  cast  down  upon  the  publication  of  the  facts  by 

oretically  outlined  a  new  field  of  by  the  misfortunes  and  frailties  of  the  individual,  or  with  his  consent, 
jurisprudence.  One  of  the  authors  our  neighbors,  no  one  can  be  sur-  “  ‘5.  The  truth  of  the  matter  pub- 
was  Samuel  D.  Warren.  The  other,  prised  that  it  usurps  the  place  of  in-  lished  does  not  afford  a  defence, 

for  each  of  u^ose  80  yeara  the  na-  terest  in  brains  capable  of  other  “  ‘6.  The  absence  of  ‘‘malice”  in  the 

tion  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  was  things.  Triviality  destroys  at  once  publisher  does  not  afford  a  defence.’ 
Ix)uis  D.  Brandeu,  who  is  now  com-  robustness  of  thought  and  delicacy  of  “So  far  as  remedies  were  con- 
pleting  hu  twentieth  year  as  an  asso-  feeling.  No  enthusiasm  can  flourish,  cemed,  the  authors  suggested: 
date  justice  of  the  United  States  Su-  ^o  generous  impulse  can  survive  “  ‘1.  An  action  of  tort  for  damage 
proiM  Coi^  under  its  blighting  influence.’  in  all  cases.  Even  in  the  absence  of 

The  yiRht  of  privacy,  u  de^ed  in  “The  public  was  then,  as  now,  special  damages,  substantial  compen- 
Bouvitf  s  di^ona^,  is  ‘the  right  of  amply  provided  with  a  remedy  for  sation  could  be  allowed  for  injury  to 
an  individual  to  withhold  himself  and  defamation;  but  the  laws  of  libel  and  feelings  as  in  the  action  of  slander 
his  property  from  public  scrutiny,  if  slander  deal  only  with  damaged  repu-  and  libel. 

he  so  choo^.  simply,  it  has  tations;  whereas  the  quest  was  for  a  “  ‘2.  An  injunction,  in  perhaps  a 

been  definra  as^  the  right  to  be  let  weapon  against  publicity  with  respect  very  limited  class  of  cases.’ 
done,  wd  again  as  one’s  right  to  ^o  private  matters  of  purely  personal  For  added  protection  of  the  crimi- 
live,  if  he  chcmses,  a  quiet  and  private  concern,  resulting  in  injuries  that  are  nal  law,  legislation  would  be  neces- 


at  it  usurps  the  place  of  in-  lished  does  not  afford  a  defence, 
i  brains  capable  of  other  “  ‘6.  The  absence  of  “malice”  in  the 
Triviality  destroys  at  once  publisher  does  not  afford  a  defence.’ 
is  of  thought  and  delicacy  of  “So  far  as  remedies  were  con- 
No  enthusiasm  can  flourish,  cemed,  the  authors  suggested: 
rous  impulse  can  survive  “  ‘1.  An  action  of  tort  for  damage 
I  blighting  influence.’  in  all  cases.  Even  in  the  absence  of 


done,  agam  as  one  s  right  to  ^o  private  matters  of  purely  personal  Foi 
live,  if  he  chooses,  a  quiet  and  private  concern,  resulting  in  injuries  that  are  nal  1 
existence  without  exposing  himself  to  mental  and  subjective.  Analogies  sary. 


from  the  law  of  literary  property  “  ‘The  common  law  has  always 
It  ts  often  narrowly  and  mistak-  served  the  purpose.  recognized  a  man’s  house  as  his 

enly  thought^  of  as  concerned  chiefly  “  ‘The  principle  which  protects  per-  castle,  impre^able,  often,  even  to  its 
with  the  privacy  of  ones  portrmt;  sonal  writings  and  other  productions  own  officers  engaged  in  the  execution 
^haps  l^ause  statotory  and  ju-  Qf  jjjg  intellect  or  of  the  emotions  is  of  its  commands,’  they  said  in  con- 
ddal  teem  can  rradily  take  hold  of  right  of  privacy,’  they  said,  ‘and  elusion.  ‘Shall  the  courts  thus  close 

that  problem.  Hence  adjudicated  jaw  has  no  new  principle  to  form-  the  front  entrance  to  constituted  au- 

casK  mvolv^  the  tmw^wted  use  uiate  when  it  extends  this  protection  thority,  and  open  wide  the  back  door 
d  photographs,  particularly  in  adver-  ^o  personal  appearance,  sayings,  acts  to  idle  or  prurient  curiosity?’ 
ha^,  are  mo^  commom  personal  relations,  domestic  or  “Note  that  in  all  the  centuries  of 

In  fact  M^srs.  Warren  and  otherwise.’  Logical,  just  and  reason-  our  English  law,  there  had  been  no 
B^deis  noted  me  increasing  threat  ^yg  deductions  from  established  prin-  decisions,  indeed  no  theorizing  even, 
of  invasions  of  the  rifffit  of  privacy  ^  ciples  of  the  common  law  would  suf-  by  way  of  establishing  a  recognizable 
a  result  of  me  development  at  the  ggg^  jmg  these  the  judiciary  were  right  of  privacy.  True,  there  had 


from  the  law  of  literary  property 


It  is  often  narrowly  and  mistak-  served  the  purpose, 
enly  thought  of  as  concerned  chiefly  “  ‘The  nrincinle  wl 


dawn  of  the  ‘mauve  decade,’  not  only 
of  improved  methods  of  communica¬ 
tion  but  of  instantaneous  photography. 

“  ‘The  press  is  overstepping  in  every 
direction  the  obvious  bounds  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  decency,’  they  said.  ‘Gos¬ 
sip  is  no  longer  the  resource  of  the 
and  of  the  vicious,  but  has  be¬ 
come  a  trade,  which  is  pursued  with 
industry  as  well  as  effrontery.  To 
satisfy  a  pururient  taste  the  details  of 
sexual  relations  are  spread  broadcast 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  paper. 
To  occupy  the  indolent,  column  upon 
column  is  filled  with  idle  gossip,  which 
can  only  be  procured  by  intrusion 
upon  the  domestic  circle.  The  in¬ 
tensity  and  complexity  of  life,  attend¬ 
ant  upon  advancing  civilization,  have 
rendered  necessary  some  retreat  from 
the  world,  and  man,  under  the  re¬ 
fining  influence  of  culture,  has  become 
more  sensitive  to  publicity,  so  that 
solitude  and  privacy  have  become 
more  essential  to  the  individual;  but 
modem  enterprise  and  invention 
have,  through  invasions  upon  his 
privacy,  subjected  him  to  mental  pain 
wd  distress,  far  greater  than  could  be 
inflicted  by  mere  bodily  injury.  Nor 
is  the  ham  wrought  by  such  inva¬ 
sions  confined  to  the  sxiffering  of 
those  who  may  be  made  the  subjects 
of  journalistic  or  other  enterprise. 
In  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  supply  creates  the  demand. 
Each  crop  of  unseemly  gossip,  thus 
harvested,  becomes  the  seed  of  more, 
and,  in  direct  proportion  to  its  circu¬ 
lation,  results  in  a  lowering  of  social 
standards  and  of  morality.  Even  gos- 


urged  to  make. 

“The  authors  recognized  the  limita- 


been  in  1849  a  decision  in  England’s 
High  Coiirt  of  Chancery  restraining 


tions  of  the  right  of  privacy  and  set  an  artist  from  disposing  of  portraits 
them  forth,  with  supporting  argu-  of  Prince  Albert  and  his  wife.  In 
ments:  1860  an  obscure  and  tentative  article 


ARTISTS  MEET  MANAGER 


Three  notables  of  NEA  Service  photographed  at  a  meeting  in  Lot  Angeles 
recently.  Left  to  right:  Jim  Williams,  creator  of  “Ont  Our  Way,”  Herbert  W. 
Walker,  NEA  general  manager,  and  Merril  Blosser,  who  draws  “Freckles  and 

His  Friends.” 


suggestive  of  the  theory  had  appeared 
in  a  law  journal.  And  six  months 
before  the  Warren-^mndeis  essay 
was  published,  an  actress  obtained  an 
injimction  against  an  undefendlng 
photograidier  who  took  pictures  of  her 
from  a  ^x.  But  those  who  felt,  as 
doubtless  many  did,  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed  a  right  of  privacy,  sou^t  and 
found  rem^y  under  the  law  of  prop, 
erty  contracts,  breach  of  confidence, 
and  other  more  or  leas  elastic  statutes 
and  legal  principles  already  well  es¬ 
tablished. 

“In  1891  two  New  York  courts  sus¬ 
tained  an  action  Ixuught  by  relatives 
of  a  deceased  benefactress  to  prevent 
well  meaning  ladies  from  having  her 
statue  stnilped  and  exhibited  in  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  repre¬ 
senting  women  in  the  field  of  phil¬ 
anthropy.  It  also  was  decided  the 
right  of  privacy  does  not  die  with  the 
person.  ( 

“In  1893,  the  relatives  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  George  H.  Corliss  were  denied 
an  injimction  to  prevent  a  biographic 
encyclopedia  from  printing  a  portrait 
of  toe  great  engine  builder,  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  an  unobjectionable 
sketch  of  his  career.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  court  which  decided  toe  issue 
held  that  Corliss  had,  by  his  very 
success  and  distinction,  1^  toe  pri¬ 
vate  and  mitered  toe  public  domain. 

“In  1899,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan  joined  the  lower  court  in 
rejecting  toe  arguments  of  a  widow 
against  toe  name  of  a  cigar  after  her 
deceased  husband,  finding  she  had  ne 
remedy  if  there  was  no  libel. 

“In  1901  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker 
(three  years  later  a  candidate  for  toe 
presidency)  wrote  into  New  York 
law  toe  famous  decision  that  denied  a 
remedy  to  a  young  woman  whose 
lithographed  portrait  was  used  to  ad¬ 
vertise  toe  product  of  a  flour  mill, 
but  sympathetically  suggested  that  toe 
Legislature  might  well  provide  a  stat¬ 
ute  under  which  aggrieved  or  injured 
persons  might  find  protection  in  toe 
future.  ITie  next  year  a  significant 
law  was  enacted,  for  it  was  aimed, 
not  at  toe  press,  but  at  advertisers; 
why,  you  may  judge  as  well  as  any¬ 
one. 

“  ‘A  person,  firm  or  corporation  that 
uses  for  advertising  purposes  or  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  toe  name,  por¬ 
trait  or  picture  of  any  living  person 
without  having  first  obtained  the 
written  consent  of  such  persiHi,  or  if 
a  minor,  of  his  or  her  parent  or 
guardian,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.’ 
(Section  2  provided  civil  relief  in  toe 
form  of  an  equitable  remedy  of  in¬ 
junction  and  an  action  of  damages.) 

“Parenthetically,  California  enacted 
jn  1899  a  statute  pertinent  to  this 
discussion,  providing  that:  ‘It  shall 
be  imlaw^  to  publish  in  any  news¬ 
paper,  handbill,  poster,  book,  or  serjaT 
publication  or  supplement  thereto,  toe 
poitrait  of  any  living  person,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  California,  other  than  that  of 
a  persim  holding  a  public  office  in> 
this  state,  without  toe  written  con¬ 
sent  of  such  person  first  had  and  ob¬ 
tained.  .  .  .  All  persons  concerned' 
in  such  unlawful  publication  either 
as  owner,  manager,  editor,  or  pub¬ 
lisher,  or  engraver,  are  each  Uable- 
for  said  publication.’  This  law  was 
repealed  in  1915  after,  no  doubt,  it 
had  been  nullified  by  universal  in¬ 
fractions. 

(Continued  on  page  112) 
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HOW  EDITORS  CAN  MAKE  CIRCULATION 

Several  Times  Daily  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  News  Chiefs  Tell  Circulators  What  Paper 
Is  Doing — Both  Plan  Activities  Well  Ahead,  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Tells  ASNE 


CO-OPERATION  between  editorial  and  circulation  departments,  so  often 
prayed  for  by  the  latter  at  circulation  conventions,  is  routine  in  the 
Oes  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  operation,  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  an  executive 
editor  of  those  newspapers,  told  the  A.  S.  N.  E.  Both  departments  are  always 
conscious  of  the  aims  and  plans  of  each,  he  said,  in  an  address,  the  important 
points  of  which  follow: 


“In  Des  Moines  we  have  a  morning 
paper  and  an  entirely  separate  evening 
paper  and  a  Sunday  paper.  Our  c(»n- 
bined  daily  circulation  is  about  290,- 
000  currently,  and  our  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  is  now  well  over  300,000. 

“We  believe  home  delivered  circtila- 
tion  is  better  than  any  other  kind,  and 
we  are  constantly  t^ing  to  transfer 
the  street  sales  to  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation.  We  use  carrier  boys  whom 
we  call  carrier  salesmen,  boys  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16,  to  deliver  our 
routes,  and  they  do  all  of  the  soliciting 
for  new  subscribers.  They  work  for 
us  exclusively.  We  operate  on  the 
little  merchant  plan,  the  carrier  sales¬ 
men  buying  the  papers  from  us  whole¬ 
sale  and  selling  the  papers  at  retail  to 
the  subscribers,  collating  weekly.  In 
Iowa  we  have  over  4,800  carrier  sales¬ 
men,  and  we  give  home  delivered  ser¬ 
vice  in  more  than  600  Iowa  cities  and 
towns  on  week  days  and  in  more  than 
800  Iowa  towns  on  Sundays. 

“We  don’t  believe  in  premiums,  in 
fact  we  haven’t  given  a  premium  to  a 
reader  in  years.  We  believe  in  getting 
an  adequate  price  from  our  readers. 

“In  1^  it  would  not  surprise  me  if 
the  net  collected  circulation  revenue 
on  the  Register  and  Tribune  would  ex¬ 
ceed  our  net  advertising  revenue. 
“Six  points  I  want  to  made  are: 

“1.  If  a  newspaper  wants  home  de¬ 
livered  circulation,  regiilarity  of  de¬ 
livery  service  is  more  important  than 
any  other  factor,  more  important  even 
in  my  opinion  than  the  quality  of  the 
newspaper  from  an  editorial  stand¬ 
point.  I  think  few  editors  realize  this 
and  a  great  many  forget  it  when  big 
news  is  breaking.  We  have  found  that 
85  per  cent  of  the  subscribers  on  the 
routes  we  have  checked  take  in  our 
evening  paper  within  15  minutes  after 
it  is  delivered. 

“Newspaper  reading  is  a  habit  If 
you  want  to  hold  circulation,  don’t 


disrupt  that  habit  Deliver  your  paper  writes  vigorously 


department  is  that  then  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  is  willing  to  go  out 
and  sell  the  newspaper  on  its  merits 
as  a  newspaper.  The  circulation  men 
will  not  be  apologizing  for  the  paper 
and  will  not  be  insisting  they  need  to 
give  away  roller  skates  or  bicycles 
or  something  to  people  to  subscribe. 

“Another  advantage  in  having  the 
top  editorial  people  help  shape  the 
work  of  the  circulation  department  is 
that  the  editorial  executives  can  con¬ 
vince  the  circulation  department  that 
there  are  real  circulation  building 
possibilities  in  all  of  the  news  and 
features,  and  not  just  the  comic  strips 
and  serial  stories. 

“A  specific  example  of  this  with  us 
is  the  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of 
our  circulation  department  toward 
our  Daily  Register  editorial  page. 
Tliree  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  get  oiir  circulation 
department  to  use  our  editorial  page 
as  one  of  the  leading  selling  argu¬ 
ments  on  a  prospective  subscriber. 
Today,  our  circulation  department  re¬ 
gards  the  page  as  a  real  circulation 
getting  factor.  It  is  true  the  page  is 
a  better  editorial  page  today  thw  it 
was  several  years  ago,  but  that  is 
partly  due  to  a  recurring  suggestion 
from  our  circulation  men  that  the 
page  needed  more  controversy  to 
stimulate  readers. 

“As  the  interest  grew  in  the  New 
Deal,  we  added  to  that  editorial  page 
Walter  Lippmann,  Frank  Kent,  Mark 
Sullivan,  and  recently  a  new  pro-New 
Deal  writer.  Jay  Franklin.  We  sup¬ 
plement  these  writers  and  our  own 
editorials  with  the  most  provocative 
miscellaneous  material  on  current 
questions  we  can  find. 

“We  think  it  is  stimulating  to  our 
readers  to  have  several  different  view¬ 
points  presented;  in  fact,  I  should  like 
to  add  a  good  Socialist  writer  to  the 
editorial  page  if  I  could  find  one  who 


at  exactly  the  same  time  every  day, 
regardless  of  what  news  breaks. 

“2.  A  good  managing  editor  or  a 
good  news  executive,  it  seems  to  me, 
reeds  to  be  a  kind  of  sales  manager  to 
his  circulation  department  About  Half 
the  battle  in  getting  and  holding  cir¬ 
culation  consists  in  keeping  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  from  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  down  to  the  smallest 
carrier  boy,  sold  on  the  product  sold 
on  the  news  that  is  breaking,  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  new  features  just  being 
added,  convinced  every  minute  of  the 
time  that  your  paper  in  every  way  is 
a  better  paper  for  the  reader  than  the 
competing  paper. 

“In  Des  Moines  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Simday  editor,  the  two  daily 
news  editors,  the  state  editor,  and  the 
sports  editor,  talk  with  our  circula¬ 
tion  department  several  times  a  day. 
In  addition,  twice  a  week  we  have 
meetings  attended  by  about  six  peo¬ 
ple  from  our  news  department  and 
about  six  people  from  our  circulation 
department,  plus  all  members  of  oiu: 
promotion  department  and  various 
other  executives. 

“A  tremendous  advantage  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  circulation  department  enthu> 
siastic  about  the  plans  of  the  editorial 


“At  our  twice-a-week  meetings  of 
editorial  executives  and  circulation 

n 


executives,  we  discuss  everything 
from  the  amoimt  of  mail  coming  to 
the  editor  on  the  Townsend  Plan  to 
how  we  can  cash  in  in  a  circulation 
way  on  Shirley  Temple’s  birthday. 
We  discuss  which  comics  are  slip¬ 
ping;  we  discuss  the  coming  political 
campaign  in  Iowa,  we  discuss  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  German  news  or  the  in¬ 
terest  in  bowling  news. 

“3.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  entire  personnel  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  department  circulation  -  minded. 
Knowing  about  circulation  is  know¬ 
ing  about  readers.  Circulation  men 
know  what  readers  are  thinking  about 
or  worrying  about  or  crying  about  or 
laughing  about  I  think  close  coop¬ 
eration  between  circulation  men  and 
news  men  brings  just  as  much  benefit 
to  the  news  men  as  it  does  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  men.  All  of  the  leading  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  editorial  department  get  a 
daily  circulation  report  giving  yester¬ 
day’s  circulation  compared  with  the 
circulation  on  the  preceding  day  and 
on  the  same  day  a  year  ago.  We  have 
large  circulation  charts  on  our  news 
room  wall,  showing  circulation  prog¬ 
ress.  We  encourage  all  of  our  circula¬ 
tion  men  to  put  in  writing  daily  all 
of  the  comments  they  hear,  good  or 
bad,  on  our  handling  of  the  news  and 
features.  We  make  certain  that  our 
circulation  representative  in  each 
county  or  town  is  well  acquainted 
with  our  news  correspondent  in  that 
county  or  town.  If  some  local  news 
of  importance  is  breaking  in  that  area, 
we  want  the  circulation  man  to  be 
certain  our  news  correspondent  is  on 
the  job,  and  we  want  the  news  man 
to  make  certain  the  circulation  man 
knows  what  is  going  on,  so  that  he 
can  order  extra  papers  to  take  care 
of  the  demand. 

“Our  state  editor  advises  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  in  advance  of  every 
sizeable  meeting  scheduled  anywhere 
in  the  state,  so  that  we  can  get  extra 
papers  to  that  meeting  to  take  care  of 
the  demand.  We  want  our  circula¬ 
tion  representatives  proud  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  department,  and  we  want  the 
circulation  men  to  be  able  to  explain 
correctly  our  news  policies.  When¬ 
ever  we  hold  meetings  in  Des  Moines 
of  our  circulation  men  who  work 
throughout  the  state,  and  such  meet¬ 


Roy  Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star  and  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  photographed  at  editors’  convention. 


ings  are  held  frequently,  we  always 
devote  several  hours  to  programs  put 
on  by  various  editorial  department 
people. 

“We  have  our  political  writers  ex¬ 
plain  how  we  try  to  handle  political 
news  in  the  state  impartially,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  candidate  we  may  be 
supporting  or  opposing  on  the  editor¬ 
ial  page.  Our  sports  writers  explain 
how  we  get  the  reports  of  basketball 
games  from  all  sections  of  the  state  and 
the  problem  of  handling  reports  on 
night  games  fast  enou^  to  make  all 
editions  of  the  morning  paper. 

“We  have  a  booklet  explaining  the 
functioning  of  our  editorial  depart* 
ment  which  every  new  circulatica 
employe  is  requir^  to  read  as  soon 
as  he  joins  our  organization.  We  feel 
that  the  circulation  man  frequently  ii 
the  only  representative  of  the  Regia- 
ter  and  ’Tribime  with  whom  the  reader 
comes  in  personal  contact. 

“4.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  reader 
surveys,  particularly  the  variety  n—d 
so  extensively  by  George  Gallic, 
research  director  at  Young  &  Ruhi- 
cam.  I  think  the  old  adage  of  Tal^- 
rand,  that  the  only  person  wiser  thm 
anybody  is  everybody,  is  still  true. 

“5.  A  managing  effitor  can  gready 
help  his  circulation  department  if  he 
will  plan  his  paper  just  as  far  ahead 
as  possible.  Most  newspapers  plan 
their  serial  stories  well  ahead  and 
consequently  most  circulation  depart* 
ments  plan  their  circulation  drive* 
around  the  starting  of  a  new  serial 
story.  We  have  foimd  that  this  same 
planning  ahead  can  be  done  with  a 
good  many  news  events  and  features 
other  than  serials  and  much  to  the 
benefit  of  our  circulation  department 
“For  instance,  in  connection  widi 
our  Sunday  paper,  oiir  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutives  get  in  writing  more  than  a 
week  in  advance  a  detailed  list  of 
everything  which  will  be  in  our  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  section  and  in  our  roto¬ 
gravure  section.  Frequently  they  get 
the  proofs  of  the  features  or  photo¬ 
static  copies  of  the  roto  pages,  with 
suggestions  from  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  about  how  each  feature  could 
be  promoted  to  help  circulation.  They 
get  full  information  well  in  advance 
about  any  new  episode  starting  in  the 
Sunday  comics.  ’They  get  informatioD 
a  week  in  advance  from  our  society 
department  about  any  particularly  im¬ 
portant  society  picture  layouts  whidi 
might  have  a  special  appeal  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  town  or  a  certain  group. 

“The  Simday  news  editor  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  them  information  a 
week  in  advance  on  several  special 
news  feature  stories  which  he  has 
worked  up  exclusively. 

“Some  newspapers  have  a  circula¬ 
tion  problem  because  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  pretty  much  forgets  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  main  edition  of  the  day.  1 
have  had  news  editors  on  our  daily 
papers  come  in  proudly  with  the  last 
home  edition  and  tell  me  how  good 
a  newspaper  it  is.  I  always  get  out 
the  early  editions  of  that  day  and  ask 
why  they  aren’t  better.  I  try  to  make 
our  news  organization  keep  the  point 
constantly  in  mind  that  a  subscriber, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very,  very 
few,  on  an  early  edition  never  sees  a 
later  edition.  Improving  the  paper  in 
die  later  edition  means  absolutely 
nothing  to  that  subscriber. 

“If  you  really  want  circulation,  then 
regard  it  as  your  job  to  understand 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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^  ONSIDER  some  of  the  facts  that  make  New  York  an  American  city.  .  . 
Daily  and  Sunday,  The  American  has  a  higher  per  cent  of  circulation  concen¬ 
trated  in  New  York  City  and  its  Suburbs  than  any  other  New  York  morning 
newspaper;  and  the  higher  the  concentration,  the  greater  the  selling  power.  .  . 
On  Sundays  more  than  half  the  families  in  the  New  York  market  who  read 
full-size  New  York  Sunday  newspapers  read  the  Sunday  American;  which 
means  that  advertisers  can  get,  with  one  newspaper  and  one  low  cost,  an 
unusually  large  coverage  of  the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  .  .  Retail  grocers  buy  more  advertising  in  The  American  than  in  any 
other  New  York  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper;  and  New  York  grocers 
know  New  York.  .  .  In  an  amusement-loving  city.  The  American  tops  all  New 
York  newspapers  in  Amusement  Advertising;  and  people  who  spend  money 
for  amusements  are  good  prospects  for  all  advertisers. .  .  In  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising,  The  American  leads  all  New  York  newspapers;  and  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  has  always  been  a  reliable  index  of  responsiveness  and  pulling  power. 

But  the  most  important  fact  of  all  is  that  The  American  is  a  lively,  energetic, 
fast-moving,  modern  newspaper,  and  naturally  attracts  as  its  readers  the 
people  who  are  most  typical  of  New  York. . .  the  young,  active,  modern  New 
Yorkers  who  go  places,  do  things,  live  well,  and  spend  well  .  .  .  the  people 
who  constitute  the  advertiser’s  most  profitable  market. 


NEW  YORK  IS  AN 
AMERICAN  CITY 

SIX  AMERICAN  FACTS 

1  Highest  per  cent  of  circulation  in  N.  Y.  Market 
among  all  morning  and  Sunday  papers. 

2  Larger  Sunday  circulation  in  the  N.  Y.  Market 
than  the  other  full-size  N.  Y.  papers  combined. 

3  The  largest  volume  of  Amusement  Advertising 
among  all  New  York  newspapers. 

4  The  largest  volume  of  Classified  Advertising 
among  all  New  York  newspapers. 

5  The  largest  volume  of  Retail  Grocers'  Advertis¬ 
ing  among  N.  Y.  morning  and  Sunday  papers. 

^  Editorial  features  that  attract  the  young,  active, 
spending  families  of  New  York. 

NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN 


National  Advertising  Representatives — PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 
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REPORT  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  CONVENTION 

K  PENNSYLVANIA  EDITOR  IS  IRKED  BY 
MANY  DAILY  TRIVIA 

Is  It  Wiener  or  Weiner? — Folks  Who  Know  Not  News,  Can 
Not  Spell  and  Favor  Shotgun  Punctuation, 

Worry  J.  L.  Morrison 


Sot  often  does  the  American  Society 
of  Netospaper  Editors  hear  an  address 
that  starts  out  to  be  humorous  and 
ends  in  the  same  vein,  hut  the  present 
program  chairman  found  auch  a 
speaker  in  John  L.  Morrison,  Green¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  Reeord-Argus,  whose  re¬ 
marks  on  “Irks,”  in  part,  follow: 

(trv^HE  theatrical  producers  years 
i  ago  saw  the  pli^t  of  the  tired 
business  man  and  provided  for  his 
delectation  gorgeous  plays  and  gor¬ 
geous  scenery,  gorgeoiu  music  and 
gorgeous  girls  of  hi^  and  low  visibil¬ 
ity.  But  who  has  ever  given  a  thou^t 
to  die  most  wearied  and  harrassed  of 
all  individuals,  die  tired  newspaper 
man?  In  the  language  of  the  late 
lamented  Red  brother,  Logan,  ‘No  one’ 
— diat  is  until  Messrs.  Patterson  and 
Atwood. 

“If  you  paid  close  attention  to  the 
chairman  or  read  your  program  you 
will  note  diat  my  subject  is  ‘Irks,’  a 
simple  yet  neat  word  of  four  letters; 
a  noun  substantive,  whatever  that  is, 
and  plural  in  number — ^Irks  meaning 
more  than  one  irk,  just  as  news  means 
more  than  one  new  and  Emporia, 
Kansas,  more  than  on  Emporium,  Pa. 

“So  my  first  irk,  my  most  acute  irk, 
is  die  spelling  of  the  word  ‘wiener.’ 
Now  unless  you  have  majored  in  this 
subject,  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
to  what  great  heists  the  local  wiener 
has  risen.  The  production,  die  dis¬ 
semination  and  the  consumption  of 
die  wiener  has  made  it  now  the  fourth 
industry  in  this  country,  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  rnily  by  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  steel  production,  and  croon¬ 
ing.  The  demand  for  the  wiener  be¬ 
came  so  great  a  few  years  ago  that 
die  natural  supply  of  oa««ing^  was 
direatened,  and  in  our  recent  custom 
of  passing  through  the  fires  of  Molech 
every  third  litde  pig,  the  supply  faced 
complete  exhaustion.  But  Ae  great 
scientists  of  the  Mellon  Institute  at 
Pittsburg  set  about  the  task  and  in¬ 
vented  a  synthetic  casing,  so  now 
whether  you  take  your  wiener  meat 
or  in  the  bisected  spongy  bun  form 
known  as  the  hot  dog,  you  may  par¬ 
take  of  it  without  any  qualms,  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  spiral  internal  economy 
of  a  deceased  porker. 

“In  the  city  slicker  centers  from 
adiich  most  of  you  gendemen  come,  I 
take  it  the  wiener  is  of  not  prime 
social  importance,  but  out  in  the  more 
or  less  wide  open  spaces  of  these  more 
or  less  United  States,  the  wiener  is  a 
prime  social  factor,  rivaled  only  by 
the  justly  celebrat^  tureen  supper. 
It  has  even  affected  religious  groups. 
Everything  nowadays  you  know  is 
groups,  groups  having  succeeded  the 
late  ra^ed  individualism.  You  will 
notice  if  you  have  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  group  programs,  especially  the 
Youth  Movement,  they  start  off  with 
devotional  exercises,  very  brief,  hear 
discussions  on  the  ‘how  can  we’s,’ 
listen  to  further  talks  on  the  ‘there¬ 
fore  we  must’s,’  and  have  the  candle 
service  and  friendship  circle  and 
finally  the  wiener  roast.  So  to  great 
millions  in  this  coimtry  the  news  of 
tite  wiener  roast  is  prime  front  page 
stuff.  Our  engineering  department, 
sHiidi  has  given  very  dose  attention 
to  this,  reports  that  out  of  8,795  in¬ 
stances  in  more  than  7,000  cases  it  is 
qtelled  w  -e-i-n-e-r.  While  this  is  my 
most  acute  irk,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
my  most  pain^. 


“Well  up  on  the  list  I  take  it  is  the 
program  hoimd  who  sends  in  or  mails 
in  a  program,  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  put  together,  with  dashes  and 
brackets  and  queer  abbreviations  and 
endless  trivia  about  recesses  and  ad¬ 
journments,  accompanied  by  general 
military  order  No.  1  to  publish  so- 
and-so. 

“Sometimes  it  appears  on  pulpy 
paper,  with  almost  invisible  mimeo- 
gradiyi  and  the  margins  a  tangled 
mass  of  briary  handwriting.  Then  you 
have  me  fit  to  be  tied. 

“But  as  to  the  event  or  any  news 
coverage  or  any  help  in  getting  the 
news  of  any  of  these  occxurences,  these 
promoters  never  give  out  site,  sound 
or  time  of  day.  It  is  just  the  publidty 
that  is  want^.  When  you  ask  them 
for  any  assistance,  tiiey  are  like  the 
rich  young  man  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
parable,  they  go  away  sorrowful  for 
they  have  great  obsessions. 

“Another  military  order  frequently 
received  is  to  ‘publish  on  front  page.’ 
For  centuries  the  human  race  debated 
what  was  the  greatest  invention  of 
mankind,  finally  settled  as  six  per  cent 
interest.  Now  the  battle  rages  as  to 
tiie  greatest  possible  prospective  in¬ 
vention.  Some  low  minds  declare  it 
will  be  a  whisky  tasting  the  same 
coming  up  as  going  down.  In  my 
opinion  it  will  be  a  printing  press 
producing  a  complete  newspaper  all 
page  one. 

“Lousy  spelling  is  also  on  my  list, 
lousy  spelling  by  high  school,  college 
and  theological  seminary  graduates. 
Now  I  may  be  a  bit  bitter  on  this  and 
may  be  unjust  because  in  the  present 
day  curriculum  the  teaching  of  spell¬ 
ing  is  simply  horse  and  buggy  if  not 
ox  cart,  and  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  ask 
anyone  to  spell  ‘tranquillity,’  ‘ton¬ 
sillitis,’  ‘kimono’  or  ‘corroborate’  at 
one  sitting,  but  that  copy  editors 
should  spend  half  their  time  correct¬ 
ing  such  words  as  ‘manual,’  ‘burial,’ 
‘cemetery’  and  ‘Genevieve,’  it  seems 
to  me  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  Allied 
to  this  is  some  of  our  own  staffs  or 
staves — whichever  the  plural  is — their 
profound  antipathy  to  dictionaries, 
gazetteers,  atlases,  post  ofiice  guides 
and  other  books  of  reference,  and  to 
prefer  the  ancient  ‘Pussy  wants  a 
comer’  dialogue  to  make  their  in¬ 
quiries  and  receive  their  information. 

“If  spelling  is  bad,  punctuation  is 
worse,  particularly  in  the  lists  of 
newly-elected  officers  which  consti¬ 
tute  a  vast  volume  of  the  news  in  the 
hinterland.  This  falls  into  two  general 
forms  of  pimctuation;  first  it  runs 
something  like  this;  ‘President;  John 
Doe,  Vice-President;  Richard  Grove,’ 
and  so  on.  ‘Die  other  plan  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  between  the  names  and  the 
titles  and  so  forth  an  abundant  supply 
of  dashes,  with  as  many  conunas  or 
punctuation  marks  as  want  to  travel 
thrown  in.  And  when,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  order  suddenly  changes 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  paragraph  and 
the  titles  and  the  names  are  reversed, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine 
who  was  the  Grand  Chancellor  and 
who  was  elected  the  Inner  Guard. 

“Tlie  use  of  the  apostrophe,  of 
course,  is  a  dead  language,  as  dead  as 
the  Etruscan  dialect  And  even  ex¬ 
perts  seem  to  disagree  tremendously 
on  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in 
‘Mother’s  Day.’  I  think  personally 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Rooted  in  reader-confidence,  Telegram-Gazette  circulation 
has  grown — slowly,  steadily,  year  after  year — until  today  the 
Telegram-Gazette  is  the  dominant  influence  in  all  Central 
Massachusetts. 


More  than  eight  years  ago  the  Telegram-Gazette’s  alert 
news  service  and  progressive  editorial  policies  resulted  in  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  that  pushed  Telegram-Gazette  net  paid  daily 
circulation  up  over  the  100,000  mark.  That  mark  has  been 
held  throughout  the  past  eight  years. 


THESE  SOLID  GAINS  CONTINUE 


Average  Net  Paid  Daily  4  O  ^  4 

Circulation  for  1935  Jl  jF  • 

An  Increase  of  1,844  over  the  year  1934 


Average  Net  Paid  Daily  4  ^  ^ 

Circulation,  1st  Quarter  1936  A 

An  Increase  of  4,580  over  1st  Quarter  of  1935 


Average  Net  Paid  Daily  4  4 
Circulation  for  March,  1936  A 

An  Increase  of  7,429  over  March,  1935 


The  Sunday  Telegram  Shows 
Gains  Elqually  Solid 


Average  Net  Paid  Sundav 
Circulation  for  Year  1935 


56,74} 


An  Increase  of  4,313  over  the  year  1934 


Average  Net  Paid  Sunday 
Circulation,  1st  Quarter  1936 

An  Increase  of  9,374  over  1st  Sfuarter  of  1935 


63,152 


Average  Net  Paid  Sunday 
Circulation  for  March,  1936 

An  Increase  of  9,686  over  March,  1935 


Morning,  evening  and  Sunday  these  gains  continue — not  the  quick 
spectacular  rise  of  a  mushroom,  but  the  enduring  growth  of  an  oak. 
In  the  city  of  Worcester,  93  per  cent  of  all  newspaper  buyers  buy  the 
Telegram  or  Gazette.  In  Worcester  and  throughout  the  average  18-miIe 
retail  trading  zone  (population  433,000)  the  Telegram-Gazette  covers, 
six  days  every  week,  more  than  85  per  cent  of  all  homes  which  every¬ 
day  receive  a  Worcester  daily  paper. 


Not  a  dozen  newepapere  in  competitive  fields 
throughout  the  nation  cover  their  respective  ter¬ 
ritories  as  thoroughly  as  the  Telegram-Gazette 
blankets  the  rich  responsive  Worcester  Market. 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

New  York,  Ckicago,  Detroit,  Bottom,  Pkiledelpkim,  Sam  Frmmcitce,  Lot  Amgelet,  Gmeiaomti 
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REPORTS  OF  EDITORS*  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  CONVENTION _ 

BOLLES  CHIDES  EDITORS  FOR  TIMIDITY 

Radio  No  Foe  But  a  Valuable  Adjunct  to  a  Newspaper  Which  Does  Its  Own  Job  Well  and 
Knows  How  to  Employ  Supplementary  Medium,  Says  Janesville  Gazette  Editor 


Radio  broadcasting  of  news  gives 
the  reader  a  tangy  bite  and  makes 
him  want  the  whole  morsel  that  only 
the  newspaper  can  supply,  said 
Stephen  Bolles,  editor  of  the  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  in  a  two-way 
cU<cuMiun  of  the  press  and  the  new 
communications  medium.  A  con¬ 
densed  report  of  his  address  follows: 

ON  the  evening  of  April  13,  1936, 
there  was  a  celebration  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  alumni  as¬ 
sociation  which  was  broadcast  over 
an  NBC  chain  of  stations.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  NBC,  himself  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was 
one  of  the  speakers.  At  9:30  o’clock 
Central  Standard  Time,  President 
Glenn  Frank  of  the  University  began 
an  address.  He  was  to  be  followed 
by  Gov.  Philip  La  Follette.  In  thirty 
cities  of  the  United  States  outside  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  there  were 
alumni  association  meetings. 

But  at  that  hour  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  to  address  a 
meeting  of  members  of  his  political 
faith  at  Baltimore.  It  is  very  possible 
that  many  thousands  of  people  were 
interested  in  both  these  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  Hiey  turned  off  one  or  the 
other  and  somebody  lost  an  audience. 
It  may  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  and  its  alumni  suf¬ 
fer^  in  this  competition. 

This  is  entirely  illustrative  of  the 
limitations  of  radio  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  radio  will  never  become 
a  substitute  for  the  newspaper. 
Newspapers  on  Tuesday  morning, 
April  14,  1936,  carried  a  story  of  the 
alumni  association  series  of  banquets, 
our  own  state  papers  extensive  re¬ 
ports  of  President  Frank’s  and  Gov. 
La  FoUette’s  addresses,  and  the  story 
and  address  of  President  Roosevelt 
as  well.  The  radio  is  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  ripple  of  sound;  the  news¬ 
paper  for  as  long  as  sulphite  news¬ 
print  will  stand. 

These  very  limitations  of  the  radio 
as  a  universal  distributor  of  informa¬ 
tion  places  it  immediately  in  the  cla« 
outside  of  the  newspaper  as  an  ac¬ 
tual  competitor. 

All  history  is  against  a  policy  of 
fear  of  radio  by  newspapers.  All  psy¬ 
chology  is  opposed  to  it  and  human 
nature  is  armed  against  any  substi¬ 
tution.  It  differs  from  the  physical 
and  material  inventions  and  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  tangibles. 
When  the  newspaper  with  its  free 
publicity  and  its  advertising  became 
a  part  of  the  community  the  town 
crier  and  his  bell  lost  his  job.  There 
was  a  wail  from  the  town  crier  when 
the  newspaper  took  his  place,  but  he 
soon  got  a  job  as  a  carrier  boy  for 
the  paper  and  quit  howling.  The 
railroads  wiped  the  picturesque  Con¬ 
estoga  coach  off  the  highways  and 
obituaries  of  bandits.  Black  Barts  anH 
Diamond  Dicks  were  written. 

Now  the  railroad  looks  .upon  the 
highways  built  by  taxpayers’  money 
and  the  competing  buses  and  freight 
trucks  with  the  same  eye  and  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  cuss  words  improved  and 
enlarged  down  the  decades  by  at¬ 
tendance  on  modem  plays,  as  the 
stage  coach  owners  did  on  the  en¬ 
croaching  railroad. 

Not  one  is  parallel,  nor  is  there 
any  significance  in  any  one  of  these 
to  the  case  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
radio. 


I  wonder  sometimes  at  the  timidity 
of  the  newspaper.  It  is  disconcerting 
and  irritating.  It  is  the  only  institu¬ 
tion  I  know  of  that  has  erected  for 
itself  a  home  of  white  porcelain  in 
self-determined  purity,  foimded  on 
ethical  credos,  universal  by  public 
acceptance,  fortified  by  constitutional 
and  long-recognized  rights,  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  public,  the  voice  of 
anyone  who  would  take  his  pen  in 
hand,  the  citadel  of  the  oppressed, 
grown  great  with  the  greatness  of 
America,  to  which  it  has  made  such 
contribution  that  it  can  never  be 
liquidated  but  will  forever  remain  an 
asset — and  yet  enjoys  throwing  mud 
at  itself.  Newspapers  are  a  multitude 
of  Samsons  inviting  Delilahs  to  cut 
their  hair. 

Back  in  the  interesting  days  of 
Pennsylvania  politics  I.  once  asked 
Matt  Quay  what  he  was  going  to  do 
about  or  with  a  political  leader  who 
was  opposing  him. 

“Nothing,”  said  this  master  politi¬ 
cal  chess-player,  “I’m  going  to  an¬ 
nex  him,  not  fi^t  him.” 

When  newspaper  publishers  began 
to  get  jittery  over  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  the  newspaper  with  the 
establishment  of  a  radio  station  every 
20  miles  over  the  country  my  own 
notion  was  to  annex  them  and  carry 
out  the  Quay  trick. 

In  February,  1923,  Janesville  was 
isolated  for  three  days.  No  train  ser¬ 
vice  for  two  days,  no  wire  out  except 
the  railroad  line  to  St  Paul.  That 
was  before  we  had  a  radio  station. 
The  editor  got  the  AP  at  Chicago  by 
this  wire  and  asked  if  we  could  not 
have  a  report  sent  over  a  Chicago 
station.  The  result  was  that  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  we  were  re¬ 
ceiving  over  WMAQ  a  condensed  re¬ 
port  which  continued  for  the  time  of 
the  snow  blockade.  So  far  as  I  know, 
it  was  the  first  time  that  a  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  had  ever  been 
served  a  report  in  that  manner. 

It  costs  every  live  newspaper  some 
expenditure  each  year  for  promotion. 
In  fact,  promotion  has  become  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  newspaper  publication. 
It  is  the  circus  billing  and  ballyhoo. 
It  is  the  argument  we  provide  for  the 
newspaper  subscriber  so  that  he  may 
meet  any  other  competitive  solicita¬ 
tion.  Every  subscriber  to  the  Janes¬ 
ville  Gazette  knows  just  why  he  takes 
the  paper,  and  we  have  furnished  the 
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argument  in  promotion.  He  is  armed 
to  fight  down  every  other  solicitor 
and  he  can  add  as  many  of  his  own 
reasons  as  he  can  think  about  or  his 
vocabulary  permits.  But  we  aim  to 
never  let  the  reader  pf  the  Gazette 
be  off  his  guard.  Hence  nearly  15,000 
subscribers  in  a  highly  competitive 
field,  a  sort  of  geographical  pocket. 
The  radio  station  operated  by  the 
Gazette  is  the  best  promotion  we 
know  and  we  are  not  alone  in  that 
notion. 

The  customer  gets  a  tangy  taste  of 
news  over  the  radio.  He  wants  more. 
He  gets  it  in  the  newspaper.  He 
doesn’t  get  it  in  some  other  newspa¬ 
per.  He  gets  it  in  the  newspaper  over 
whose  radio  station  he  has  heard  the 
bulletin.  If  the  station  is  yours  you 
get  100  per  cent  value.  If  the  station 
is  owned  outside  any  newspaper  may 
benefit.  I  have  never  imderstood 
why  we  have  fought  a  news  service 
of  a  bulletin  nature  over  the  radio, 
because  we  started  the  example  of 
years  ago  with  the  big  bulletin  boards 
outside  the  newspaper  offices. 

When  we  were  snowed  in  again 
this  winter — on  a  Sunday — we  called 
on  the  135  correspondents  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  to  call  in  and  give  the  news, 
if  any,  in  their  area.  Here  were  250,- 
000  people  snowed  in  and  all  day 
Sunday  they  could  sit  and  listen  and 
get  the  paper  delivered  on  the  air. 
The  Saturday  paper  was  read  from 
cover  to  cover  over  the  radio.  It  took 


us  imtil  Sunday  night  to  get  most  of 
the  actual  papers  to  destination  and 
some  others  did  not  get  there  \mtil 
two  days  later. 

I  have  never  known  a  newspaper 
to  lose  circulation  because  of  a  radio 
station.  I  have  examined  figures  of 
circulation  in  51  cities  with  news¬ 
paper-owned  radio  stations  and  find 
that  in  1935  all  of  them  gained  circu¬ 
lation.  I  have  asked  a  score  or  more 
of  newspaper  publishers  if  they  could 
trace  the  loss  of  an  advertising  ac¬ 
count  to  radio.  None  has  answered, 
“Yes.” 

Well  then,  why  are  we  so  scared? 

Never  was  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  more  applicable  to  the 
newspaper  than  now.  I  have  been 
carri^  away  at  times  with  the  re¬ 
peated  statement  that  nothing  is  so 
dead  as  today’s  newspaper  tomorrow, 
today  himted  for  eagerly,  read  as 
eagerly;  tomorrow  wrapped  around 
a  ham  sandwich.  I  deny  it  Trea¬ 
sured  in  every  household — especially 
every  American  home — are  clippings 
from  old  newspapers  or  entire  copies 
saved  with  loving  care.  No  editor 
here,  even  though  he  be  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  area,  has  been  a  few  months 
on  the  job  without  somebody  bring¬ 
ing  to  his  attention  old  newspapers. 

Why  waste  time  on  tradition? 
What  is  tradition?  My  idea  of  tradi¬ 
tion  is  an  old  woman  who  modern¬ 
izes  herself  to  keep  in  the  social  swim 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


A  THOUGHT  TO 
TAKE  HOME  .... 

Newark  and  North  Jersey  families  are  buying 
more  of  our  product.  How  about  yours?  The 
first  three  months  of  this  year  advertising  in 
this  medium  reached  a  daily  average  of  6,832 
more  families  than  during  the  same  period  of 
1935.  It  still  does,  too.  These  6,832  more 
families  must  be  fed,  clothed,  housed — ^they 
will  buy  all  the  things  any  modern  family 
needs,  wants,  and  gets.  There  is  no  extra  ad- 
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More  people  drive  to  work  in  private¬ 
ly  owned  cars  in  Detroit  than  in  any 
other  city  of  its  size  in  the  world. 


Perhaps  it  is  because  they  want  to 
patronize  home  industry;  perhaps  it 
would  be  unbecoming  the  citizens  of  the 
world’s  motor  center  to  do  otherwise. 
At  any  rate  anyone  who  ever  visited  De¬ 
troit  will  tell  you  of  the  constant  stream 
of  traffic,  the  congested  parking  lots  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  traffic  cop. 


Which  makes  it  doubly  important 
that  your  advertising  in  Detroit  reach 
HOMES.  To  make  certain  that  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  News  will  be  read  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  The 
News  employs  3,000  junior  salesmen 
who  carry  no  other  newspaper.  They 
operate  from  135  Detroit  News  owned 
and  supervised  sub-stations  and  deliver 
76%  of  The  News’  total  city  circulation 
directly  to  the  home. 


There  is  the  secret  of  Detroit  News 
effectiveness  in  selling  your  product. 
HOME  read  advertising  in  the  largest 


The  Detroit  News  has  the  greatest  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  Michigan  in  the  Detroit  trading  area. 
Its  coverage  is  greatest  where  income  is  greatest. 


DELIVERED  CIRCULATION  financially  able  group  available  in  De- 
BRINQS  ADVERTISING  troit  gives  you  command  of  America’s 
fourth  market’s  greatest  sales  potential. 


The  Detroit  News  I 

THE  HOME  N  EWSPAPER— 76%  HOME-DELIVERED  IN  DETROIT 


MEMBER  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 


New  York:  I.  A.  Klein,  Inc. 


Chicago:  J.  £.  Lutz 
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that  eventxiality.  Therefore,  the  news- 


i  _ _  '!  that  eventxiality.  Therefore,  the  news-  All  publisher  members  of  the  TNPA  special  responsibility  in  serving  all 

I  BOLLU^  CHIDES  EDITORS  paper  must  have  a  place  in  the  fight  who  have  not  been  members  of  the  SNPA  members  located  west  of  the 

I  FOR  TIMIDITY  |  freedom  of  radio  expression.  SNPA  up  to  the  present  time  are  ex-  Mississippi  River  in  Oklahoma,  Ar- 

(Continued  from  vaae  28)  My  own  idea  of  radio,  svunmed  up,  pected  to  join  the  SNPA  by  June  1  kansas  and  a  part  of  Louisiana  as  well 

_  i  is  that  it  is  here.  You  can’t  beat  it  any  but  the  act  is  voluntary.  Details  of  as  Texas,  and  the  SNPA  will  not  be 

.  .  j  •  .  j  .  more  than  the  railroad  can  wipe  out  the  plan  for  cooperation  show  that  divided  in  any  way  on  a  sectional 

with  cosmetics  and  hair  dyes  and  an  wherever  possible  we  dues  of  publishers  who  are  members  basis. 

makes  her  un-  should  annex  it  and  make  it  a  part  of  of  both  associations  wiU  be  reduced,  j^e  SNPA  has  announced  that 
derfed  jtwk  like  a  caricature  of  newspaper  assets.  It  should  be  the  and  the  plan  is  aimed  to  make  asso-  Claude  V  Capers  of  Memphis,  Tenn 
Rising  from  the  Sea.  f  heese  which  makes  the  ciations  more  efficient  in  serving  their  '  tui^reanizationtospecial- 

The  news,»per  ^  to  be  actuaUy  customer  buy  more  cheese.  membership.  Each  association  will 


youthful — not  a  hag  dressed  up — 
it  must  breathe  virile  manhood  and 


No  law,  no  rule,  no  organization  maintain  its  protection  fund  which  is 
can  stop  the  implacable,  ever-moving  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  msuranM 


•  ,  ,  j  r  ’A  1  •  WU*  aiAJU  UIC  c  - a - * -  -  -  - 

wonmnho^— be  proud  of  it  and  m-  change  which  time  brings.  We  may  against  unusual  disturbances 
stead  of  lettmg  the  world  go  by  get  ^ur  own  publishers  to  regulate  the  mechanical  departments. 


•  .t  ,  <aa*w  vua  vwii  uui^aaaaac^a  o  w  ac^Kuacas.^  maw 

in  at  toe  head  of  the  procession  and  ^heir  news,  but  it  will  get  there 

**■  •  ,  .  some  way.  We  need  not  arrogate  to 

The  news^r  has  taken  oyer  pho-  ourselves  either  as  editors  or  publish- 
tography.  It  h^  made  visiml  ^uca-  newspapers  the  copyright  on 

tion  a  reahty.  It  has  absorl^  for  its  information  after  a  few  hours, 

use  almost  modem  facility  of  Somebody  else  is  equally  brainy  and 

mecham^.  It  h^  encouraged  the  equally  active,  and  we  must  meet  the 
mposable  and  witness^  its  trans-  situation  face  to  face  and  square  ivith 
formafion  to  the  possible.  So  fast  ^^6  understanding  that  we  are  not 
^  th^  procession  of  new  thmgs  j  to  eliminate  it  and  not  try  to 
^vel  that  the  mai^el  of  the  hour  is  eliminate  or  destroy  it. 
the  obsolescence  that  comes  a  few _ 


ize  in  labor  matters.  He  has  been  with 
the  Commercial  Appeal.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  will  remain  in  the 
headquarters  office  in  Chattanooga 


The  office  in  Dallas  will  have  a  when  Mr.  Camp  goes  to  Texas. 


THREE  GROUPS  SEEK 

Radio  will  take  newspapers  mto  _ _ _ 

homes  that  never  before  have  had  500,000-WATT  POWER 

a  copy.  There  are  thousands  of  these  - ; — 

homes,  much  to  everyone’s  regret.  NBC  System  end  '  Stations  WHO, 


Hiere  are  other  thousands  that  do 
not  know  your  newspaper,  big  or  lit¬ 
tle.  They  can  learn  about  it  from 
the  radio. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  policy  for  a  press  associ- 


Des  Moines,  and  KNX,  Los 
Angeles  Would  Enter 
Superpower  Class 

iSpecial  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20. — The 


ation.  I  have  my  own  opinion  about  National  Broadcasting  Company  has 
it  For  a  newspaper  owned  and  oper-  filed  an  application  with  the  Federal 
ated  station  I  do  not  believe  the  fiash-  Communications  Commission  for  con¬ 
ing  of  a  story  no  matter  how  impor-  struction  and  operation  of  a  “super- 
tant  or  unimportant  will  have  any  power”  station  with  a  500,000  watt 
effect  other  than  to  stimulate  interest  transmitter  to  be  located  at  Bound 
in  the  printed  story  when  the  paper  Brook,  N.  J. 

is  out  There  is  a  big  Chicago  news-  WHO,  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register- 
paper  which  early  in  the  evening  Tribune  station,  and  KNX  of  Los 
broadcasts  news.  I  am  disappointed  Angeles,  a  member  of  the  Don  Lee 
if  seven  out  of  ten  news  stories  so  chain,  have  filed  similar  applications, 
broadcast  have  not  already  gone  to  Arrangements  are  under  way  for 
subscribers  in  our  paper,  earlier  in  KNX  to  be  transferred  to  the  Columbia 
the  afternoon.  The  result  is  that  it  chain,  thus  opening  up  the  possibility 
confirms  every  Gazette  subscriber  in  of  two  “super”  stations,  each  being 


his  faith  in  his  own  newspaper. 

In  the  great  city  the  streets  are 


operated  by  a  competing  chain  group. 
However,  it  is  imderstood  that  con- 


thronged  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  sideration  of  these  applications  will 
Watch  the  moving  mass.  Those  people  be  delayed  pending  the  results  of  the 
have  not  heard  the  radio  broadcast —  general  conference,  to  be  held  June 
never  will  hear  it.  They  are  in  the  9  by  the  FCC  on  the  matter  of  re¬ 
great  majority.  They  cannot  be  dis-  allocation  of  various  types  of  radio 
turbed  as  possible  purchasers  for  radio  services. 

advertised  products  or  commodities  or  The  Crosley  station  at  Cincinnati, 
services.  There  are  others,  in  factories.  O.,  WLW,  has  been  in  operation  for 
shops,  stores — employed  people.  They  two  years  on  a  500,000-watt  trans- 
mi^t  as  well  be  in  Ethiopia  so  far  as  mission  range.  However,  this  type 
raffio  contacts  are  concerned.  The  men  of  license  is  subject  to  revocation  at 
at  work— the  factory  hands  and  store  any  time  by  the  Commission,  while 
clerks— all  that  great  mass  of  human-  the  pending  applications  of  the  three 
ity  that  finds  it  necessary  to  be  on  the  broadcasting  imits  would  not  carry 
job  and  keep  at  it,  are  not  even  possi-  the  same  contingency, 
ble  radio  addicts  for  twelve  hours  a  June  the  FCC  plans  to  gather 

day.  But  they  take  home  a  newspaper  detailed  technical  data  and  other  in- 
or  one  is  delivered  at  home.  formation  relative  to  the  suggested 

Radio  is  young.  It  has  come  upon  us  shakeup  of  the  broadcasting  systems 
in  a  few  years.  It  took  over  300  years  of  the  nation.  Involved  is  the  ques- 
to  change  a  cheese  press  used  by  Gut-  tion  whether  the  present  re-appor- 
tenberg  to  a  press  more  rapid.  It  took  tionment  and  power  ranges  of  com- 
another  century  to  print  25,000  oigbt-  mercial  broadcasting,  service,  police 
page  papers  an  hour.  It  took  ten  years  other  types  is  on  an  equitable 

to  develop  another  means  of  commu-  t>asis. 


nication  which  can  do  things  a  news¬ 
paper  never  could  do — make  isolation 


LABOR  ACTIVITIES  MERGED 


impossible— and  we  have  been  afraid  SNPA  and  Texas  Publishers  Adopt 
of  it.  KI _ _  _ 


Radio  has  killed  the  expense  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  useless  extras.  It  has  reduced 


New  Policy — Office  in  Dallas 
The  labor  department  of  the  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 


^ts  by  reducing  numbers  of  ^tio^  has  been  merged  with  the  Southern 
It  can  be  made  me  trump  card  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
neu^per  or  a  hair  shirt,  just  as  one  the  SNPA  will  open  an  office  in 


looks  at  it  or  uses  it 


Dallas,  Tex.,  June  1.  Joseph  G. 


We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  CZamp,  SNPA  labor  commissioner,  will 
freedom  of  the  press  is  indissolubly  be  in  charge  of  the  Dallas  office, 
involved  in  the  freedom  of  radio.  Hie  Under  the  plan  providing  for  co- 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  operation  between  the  SNPA  and  the 
if  it  is  put  on  the  mat  by  the  Govern-  TNPA,  Mr.  Camp  will  also  be  execu- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  made  five  secretary  of  the  ’TNPA.  He  will 
to  conform  to  its  ideas,  will  certainly  act  as  the  clearing  house  for  matters 
establish  a  precedent  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  TNPA  in  addition 
carried  over  into  the  newspapers  in  to  labor. 


The  Third 
Most  Important 
Market  In 


Pennsylvania 

Wilkes-Barre 


and  Environs 


•  Exceeded  Only 
By  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  In 


POPULATION 
INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 
WEALTH 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 
VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS 


BANK  CLEARINGS 
BANK  RESOURCES 
INVESTED  CAPITAL 
MOTOR  REGISTRATION 
INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 


Within  a  1254-mile  radius  around  Wilkes- 
Barre  live  400,000  people.  The  production  of 
anthracite  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  lace, 
silk,  rayon,  metal,  food,  cigars  and  tobacco 
products  provide  payrolls  which  mean  busi- 


Sell  this  big  market  by  advertising  in  the  two 
newspapers  the  people  depend  upon: 

WILKES-BARRE 

TIMES-LEADER 


WILKES-BARRE  RECORD 


Is  WUke»-Bsrre.  the  Wilkes-Barre  Reiord  (DMirnlns)  and  the  Tlmes-Lesder  (even¬ 
ing)  are  membere  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  ('Irculatioiis.  .Vssoclated  I’rest,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  AsaociaUen,  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Pnhllsbers  Association  and  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Bditora. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1956 


THf  WASHINSTON  STAR 


4  OTHER 

^WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPERS 
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How  the  six  largest  individual  users  of  retail  newspaper  advertising 
space  spent  their  advertising  dollar  in  Washington  (D.  C.),  newspapers 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1936. 


Many  other  retail  advertisers  in  Washington  used  The  Star  to  even 
a  larger  proportional  extent.  Detail  information  will  be  furnished  on 
request. 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  Street 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


Editor  &  Publither  jor  April  25,  1936 

_  REPORT  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  I 


BETTER  WRITING  NEEDED  ON  WIRES 

Newspapers  Demand  Higher  Standards  of  Their  Staffs  Than  of  Their  News  Services,  Sa3ri 
Howard  in  Praise-and-Blame  Report — ^Wired  Photos  Improving  f 


A  cntical  evaluation  of  the  news  re¬ 
ports  and  pictures  now  being  deliv¬ 
ered  to  newspapers  by  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press,  International 
News  and  Universal  Services,  was 
rendered  to  the  AJS.NJE.  by  Nathaniel 
Howard,  managing  editor  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  In  condensed  form,  it 
follows: 

*  *  O  matter  how  many  flaws  you 
may  pick,  the  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  services  are  better  than  ever, 
more  intelligent,  more  speedy,  and 
less  likely  to  error.  This  is  the  all- 
important  finding,  and  everything  else 
that  I  or  anyone  may  say  miist  be 
measured  against  it. 

“Any  discussion  must  also  recognize 
that  the  Associated  Press  is  the  big¬ 
gest  and  best  of  the  press  associations. 
Its  coverage,  over  any  period  of  time, 
like  its  size,  remains  imchallenged. 

“I  like  the  Associated  Press  for  its 
constant  struggle  for  news  justice.  In 
controversial  stories  it  is  a  comfort¬ 
ing  service.  It  is  neither  a  Republi¬ 
can  nor  Democratic  news  service,  nor 
an  employers’,  nor  the  labor  imions’; 
it  does  not  fight  the  battles  of  the 
conservatives  against  the  radicals,  or 
vice  versa. 

“There  is  no  point  in  saying  more 
about  the  day-to-day  operation  save 
that  it  is  tops,  right  now,  for  all  time, 
with  competition  fiercer  than  ever. 
In  a  few  fields,  comment  may  be 
worth  while.  In  the  year  past,  each 
service  displayed  or  continued  to  dis¬ 
play  new  ^ents  in  news-getting.  The 
AP  weekly  news  reviews,  particu¬ 
larly  from  Washington,  have  become 
important  affairs,  enabling  the  week¬ 
end  newspapers  to  achieve  a  news 
magazine  character  of  great  appeal 
to  readers.  AP  continues  to  drive 
forward  with  popular  stories  into  the 
field  of  science,  and  UP  and  INS- 
Universal  are  not  far  behind.  A  com¬ 
paratively  new  AP  institution,  that  of 
national  siuveys  on  topics  of  state  or 
municipal  interest,  is  past  the  ex¬ 
periment  stage  and  has  some  of  the 
merits  of  an  expensive  special-letter 
service. 

“United  Press  continues  to  lead  in 
broad  social  investigation,  just  as 
mass  humanity  continues  to  dominate 
up’s  news  gathering  spirit  One  of 
the  many  examples  possible  —  the 
speed  and  fervor  with  which  UP 
plunged  into  the  silicosis  death  story 
at  Gauley  Bridge,  W.  Va.  The  most 
interesting  progress  of  INS-Universal 
service  this  year  has  been  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  noted  authorities  by  the  score 
to  interpret  the  biggest  stories;  such 
as  van  Loon’s  frank  and  sympathetic 
study  of  England’s  new  king,  or 
Lloyd  George’s  brilliant,  forthright 
cables  on  the  Rhineland  crisis. 

“Without  exception,  the  services  are 
doing  a  fine  job  on  the  1936  political 
campaign.  'The  fairness  of  all  the 
campaign  dispatches  thus  far  gives 
great  promise  that  they  will  continue 
to  be  just  and  accurate  in  a  year  in 
which  judgment-shaking  bitterness 
will  rule  many  acts  of  our  politicians. 
And  there  is  something  better  to  be 
said;  the  services  indicate  by  the 
tempo  of  their  dispatches  and  sur¬ 
veys,  their  insistence  on  getting  and 
featuring  them,  that  they  recognize 
that  this  campaign  of  1936  will  be 
one  of  America’s  famous  battles. 

“The  best  chapter  in  a  report  on 
pews  service  t>erfo’Tr>’’'ce  thi<!  last 
year  is  that  entitled  ‘Foreign  News.’ 
This  year’s  foreign  news  held  the 


greatest  challenge  to  us  of  any  since 
the  World  War — with  war  in  Africa, 
three  war  crises  in  Europe,  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  three  great  dictatorsUps,  Ger¬ 
many’s  smashing  moves  to  regain 
power  and  territory,  a  British  politi¬ 
cal  campaign,  Japan’s  aggression  in 
China,  military  terror  in  Japan,  revo¬ 
lutions  in  Spain  and  South  America; 
one  of  the  great  restless  years. 

“Excepting  for  the  confusion  of  the 
first  few  bewildered  weeks,  Ethiopian 
war  coverage  rose  at  times  to  bril¬ 
liance  and  has  been  the  most  candid 
and  honest  war  reporting  we  have 
ever  had,  chronicling  military  and 
political  facts  which  in  previous  Wckrs 
have  been  suppressed. 

“The  African  war  story  became  in¬ 
volved  with  the  coimter- theme  of  all 
Europe  bursting  into  flames,  and  it 
is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  services’ 
modem  reporting  that  Italy’s  colo¬ 
nial  adventure,  not  a  great  war  in  it¬ 
self,  has  constantly  been  projected  on 
a  background  of  the  more  terrible 
potential  conflict.  It  is  my  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  continental  news  ser¬ 
vices,  skillful  as  they  are,  have  not 
been  as  accurate  in  their  war  cables 
as  the  three  American  news  services. 

“The  strength  of  oiu*  foreign  news 
services  was  strikingly  demonstrated 
on  the  day  that  the  Japanese  military 
faction  attempted  the  Tokyo  coup 
and  an  iron  silence  was  clamped 
down  on  cable  and  telephone  Lines  as 
only  the  Japanese  know  how.  The 
defeat  of  this  suppression  of  truth  by 
the  vigilance  and  courage  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  American  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  Orient  is  about  as 
fine  an  achievement  for  freedom  and 
liberalism  as  you  can  find  these  days. 
A  rumor  in  Shanghai  was  picked  up, 
checked  as  far  as  possible,  and 
cabled;  the  Manila  correspondents  at 
the  same  moment  were  adding  their 
pieces  of  evidence;  from  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore,  AP  and  UP  bureaus 
contributed  reports  that  something 
terrific  was  happening  in  Tokyo. 
When  these  cables  were  put  together 
they  became  essentially  the  story  of 
military  anarchy  which  shocked  the 
world.  Most  importantly,  the  fact 
that  the  story  leaked  out  at  once  had 
much  to  do  with  forcing  Tokyo  to 
lift  the  censorship  next  day  so  that 


the  accurate  details  could  follow. 

“This  vigilance  was  matched,  to  the 
benefit  of  America’s  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  when,  forty-eight  hours  before 
HiUer  marched  his  troops  into  the 
Rhineland,  two  AP  and  two  UP  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Europe  forecast  this  surprise 
stroke.  The  story  obviously  could 
not  be  broken  in  Germany,  but  these 
biu^aus  did  the  next  best  thing  and 
broke  it  as  an  important  prediction 
out  of  Paris.  Today  more  than  ever, 
American  newspapermen,  working 
under  police  reporter  psychology,  are 
getting  us  the  facts  against  the  will 
of  autocrats  and  bureaucrats  who 
have  no  conception  of  or  sympathy 
with  democratic  free  speech  and  free 
press.  Roy  Howard’s  insistence  that 
his  Stalin  interview  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  other  services  besides  his 
own  is  exactly  in  this  spirit. 

“There  was  expansion  and  prog¬ 
ress  during  the  year  in  sports  cover¬ 
age  by  all  three  services,  including 
some  fine  news  reporting  of  the  win¬ 
ter  Olympics  in  unusual  setting.  The 
AP  st^  has  the  greatest  coverage  of 
routine  sports  whose  outcomes  are 
so  important  in  the  sales  of  our  news¬ 
papers,  while  the  United  Press  and 
INS-Universal  give  us  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  writing  and  opinion. 

“Financial  reports,  also  dominated 
by  the  AP,  made  a  great  stride  dur¬ 
ing  another  year  in  which  our  mar¬ 
kets  and  economics  were  mixed  with 
political  situations.  With  gratifying 
frequency  appears  the  news  -  page 
story  of  financial  reflection  of  what 
is  happening  in  Washington  and 
world  capitals. 

“I  can  think  of  only  two  grounds 
for  criticizing  the  news  services.  The 
first  is  of  the  quality  of  their  writing. 
Occasionally  there  is  some  very  bril¬ 
liant  writing,  but  too  much  of  the 
time  the  writing  is  plain  bad.  To  con¬ 
firm  the  point,  I  have  asked  several 
metropolitan  editors  whether  they 
generally  required  better  writing  by 
their  staffs  than  the  services  they 
used,  and  they  said  they  did.  They 
shouldn’t  have  to. 

“The  hmdamental  trouble  with  the 
bad  writing  is  that  probably  at  no 
time  did  the  original  news  service  re¬ 
porter  visualize  his  product  through 
the  eyes  of  the  Ultimate  Consumer, 


Notable*  at  the  AP  luncheon,  left  to  right:  CoL  Frank  Knox,  publitber,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Newt,  and  contender  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency;  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher.  New  York  American,  and 
Edmund  Jewell,  assistant  publisher,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader.  Col. 
Knox  is  president  of  the  Union-Leader. 


the  newspaper  reader.  If  he  had,  h*  .i 
couldn’t  have  written  so  im-undar* 
standably.  We  all  insist  that  our  staf  ! 
writers  think  constantly  about  read-  i 
er-effect — why  not  the  writers  of  out 
cables  and  dispatches?  j  f 

“The  specific  trouble  with  bad  scr-  ] 
vice  writing  is  that  there  is  so  li^  ; 
continuity  sought  for.  This  appli« 
two  ways:  Day-to-day  continual, 
and  continuity  of  a  single  story,  the 
latter  the  most  important  by  far. 

“I  simply  despise  what  I  call  the 
ABCD  form  of  news  stories  very 
popular  with  our  news  servicei' 
Washington  and  state  house  bureaus 
and  on  round-up  stories  such  as  the 
recent  flood  disasters.  The  technic  oi  l 
the  ABCD  story  is  to  announce  four  ! 
unrelated  facts.  A,  B,  C,  and  D;  you  ; 
then  tell  your  reader  these  facts  are  i 
all  of  one  piece.  Then  you  go  back  i 
to  A  for  a  paragraph;  then  to  B  for 
a  paragraph;  then  a  paragraph  on  C;  ^ 
then  a  paragraph  or  two  about  D.  ' 
Around  we  go  for  a  third  time.  A  • 
little  more  A,  a  little  more  B,  some  ' 
more  C,  some  more  about  D.  I  have 
seen  that  lazy  writer’s  word  ‘mean-  ; 
while’  on  as  numy  as  three  transitiao  i 
paragraphs  in  a  single  dispatch.  !’ 

“Now  what  you  have  done  is  to  - 
resort  to  the  finest  technic  of  keep-  ^ 
ing  your  reader  from  getting,  in  one  ll 
ni^  of  the  eye,  the  whole  story  of  k 
any  one  fact  or  situation,  and  do-  1 
gustedly  he  tiuus  to  the  sport  paga  j| 
where  continuity  is  ipso  facto  bet- 
ter.  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  > 
these  days  to  make  it  any  harder  for 
the  reader  than  you  have  to.  I  should 
like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
careful  use  of  continuity  and  narra- 
tive  by  the  news  broadcasters  HiU,  ? 
Carter,  and  Thomas,  who  tell  each  | 
piece  of  news  as  if  it  were  a  consecu-  ; 
tive  story.  I  know  you  are  familiar  | 
with  the  easy  continuity  of  news  ^ 
stories  in  the  magazine  Time  and 
News-Week,  where  it  is  a  fetish  of 
writing  style.  Note  the  continuity  i 
employed  by  Washington  dispatches 
to  the  Chicago  Tribvme,  New  York  ^ 
Times,  Herald  Tribime,  and  Detroit  ^ 
News.  They  all  have  a  narrative  £ 
quality  infrequently  attained  by  any  I 
of  the  news  services  out  of  Wash-  I 
ington.  9 

“In  my  opinion,  the  United  Press  | 
has  a  larger  per  volume  proportion  ^ 
of  well  written  dispatches,  and  the  ± 
INS-Universal  writers  seem  to  op- 1 
erate  on  a  very  good  rule,  when  not  i 
abused,  of  stopping  before  they  write  E 
to  think  what  the  headline  on  their 
dispatch  should  say.  That  little  trick  . 
wovild  do  more  to  improve  service  3 
news  writing  than  anything  I  could  1 
suggest.  i 

“Some  of  the  worst  writing  is  in 
the  average  cable  story  from  Eurc^n' 

If  it  is  about  a  French  political  situ¬ 
ation,  it  will  be  so  couched  with  48- 
hoiu*  development  references  as  to 
mystify  the  reader.  There  will  come 
a  speech  by  Hitler,  in  which  Hitkr 
is  quoted  as  saying  the  most  banal 
sort  of  thing,  from  all  the  standards 
we  have  over  irere;  yet  this  cable  “ 
will  treat  the  quotation  as  an  enor- 
mous,  prodigious  sensation,  without . 
explanation  as  to  why  such  words 
should  be  sensational  in  Germany  > 
when  they  aren’t  in  America.  So  the 
reader  turns  to  the  sport  pages  and 
waits  for  the  radio  boys  to  tell  hi» 
what  it  is  all  about.  \ 

“Part  of  the  trouble  with  the  stf- 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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Sixty  Years  for 
My  EmperoY^ 


man  and  patriot  wlio  was  one  of  the 

vietiins  of  the  assassinations  in  Tokyo  the  night  of  February  26. 

The  late  Admiral’s  life  story,  "‘Sixty  Years  for  My  Emperor,” 
briefly  told  and  illuminated  with  ineidents  from  his  personal 
experience,  grapliieally  reveals  Japan’s  rise  during  the  narrator’s 
own  lifetime  from  a  “hermit  kingdom”  to  a  world  power,  and 
throws  much  light  on  present  (conditions. 

Admiral  Saito’s  reminis('en(ces  will  appear  in  the  Weekly  Maga¬ 
zine  Section  of  the  Monitor,  in  two  installments,  April  29  and 

_ May  6.  Copies  of  these  issues  will  be  mailed  to  any 

address,  on  recceipt  of  ten  cents. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

A  Daily  N ewspaper  for  All  the  Family 


PuitlUhed  by 
THE 

CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING 

SOCIETY 


The  (Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dept.  E.  P. 

One,  Norway  Street,  BoHton,  Massachusetts 

Enclosed  is  lOr  for  copies  of  the  April  29  and  May  6  issues  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  containing  the  articles  hy  Viscount  Admiral  Makolo  Saito. 


The  latent  Scott  Unit  here  sho^^tbt*  i 
perience  in  Unit  Presses  coneenild  th 
on  the  refinement  of  the  originaj^ical] 


All  Scott  Enclosing  Cases  are  more  than  merely  oiltight  enclosures. 
They  are  extra  frame  members  with  additional  end  bearings  for 
shafts  and  gears,  and  they  house  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  the 
entire  ink  feeding  and  distributing  mechanism.  This  construc¬ 
tion  results  in  an  unusually  strong  and  smooth  drive  and  makes 
possible  trouble-free  sustained  high  speed  operation. 


For  20  years  we  have  inteiisivehlidiH 
formance  of  each  successive  ^ 
its  construction  and  operation-^]  to< 
without  an  equal. 

Because  it  is  fundamentally  H0(i||the 
Unit  has  never  been  changed,  kprinl 
to  permit  rigid  and  powerful  bwnip 
framing.  Both  plate  cylinders  9  m( 
The  printing  cylinders  and  theb|)us» 
mounted  to  produce  a  true  and  ii 
Distribution  assures  uniformly  ^ri 

The  Scott  Unit  is  economical  in  i|or 
high  running  speeds,  conveiiienl(!)af( 
able.  While  no  machinery  is  iiMttru 
so  as  possible. 

The  same  Scott  Unit  has  also  bei  de 
Printing  and  has  thoroughly  denns 
did  Comic  and  Magazine  Color  iint 
considered  impossible  for  good  dor 

All  other  components  of  Scott  Pitsei 
Feed  and  the  Printeil  Web  Contrt^a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  Sdl  I 
amples  of  modern  balanced  d^. 
nomical  and  dependable.  1 


Send  for  our  new  catalog  giving  full  information  on  Scott  Pitied 
both  black  and  color  prinling  on  daily  and  weekly  i8sv$» 


New  York,' 

230  W.  41st  St. 


Walter  Scott  &  CompaI 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


COTT  Printing  Unit 


fastest  in  the  ff'nrM  »  Bar  Mane  ** 


Chieago, 

Monadnock  Block 


Gear  Side  Scott  Enclosed  Unit 


o  bei  developed  for  moilern  Color 
y  (kimstrated  its  ability  to  do  splen¬ 
dor  Unting  at  speeds  heretofore 
ooddor  work. 

ott  Pifcses— the  Folder,  the  Paper 
lonlr^are  developed  to  an  e<|ually 
Sft  Presses  are  outstanding  ex- 
1  de^*-  thoroughly  efficient,  eco- 
I 

Prtmt  for 


loi^^be  result  of  the  longest  ex- 
through  continuous  effort 
ginii§icalIv-correct  Scott  Unit. 

ivebgdie<l  and  perfectetl  the  per- 
red^— flown  to  every  detail  of 
an-^  toflay  the  Scott  Unit  is  truly 

the  arrangement  f>f  the  Scott 
i  kprinting  cylinders  are  hanked 
il  bwnipletely  open  and  accessible 
lergy  most  conveniently  plated. 
theiri)usmgs  are  proportioned  ami 
and  iin  impression.  The  Scott  Ink 
mly^rior  inking. 

1  in  ior  space,  built  for  sustained 
nienltsafe  and  thoroughly  flepend- 
is  invtructihle,  this  Unit  is  as  nearly 


Note  the  unusually  sturdy  and  safe  construction.  All  parts  within 
all  enclosures — gears,  hearings,  operating  mechanism,  etc. — run 
in  a  constant  hath  f»f  oH  when  ever  the  press  moves.  Also,  the 
enclosures  keep  out  flirt,  flust,  etc.,  anil  greatly  prolong  the  life 
f>f  the  working  parts.  All  gears  run  concentric  because  they  are 
presseil  on  their  shafts,  also  their  teeth  are  ground  to  assure 
proper  hearing  ami  quiet,  smooth  running.  All  sliiling  gear  teeth 
in  the  ink  distribution  ilrive  have  been  eliminated. 
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~  officials  who  play  its  game.  I  believe 

LIPPMANN  PROPOSES  CURE  shall  find  an  interested  audience. 

FOR  TRIAL  ILLS  j  certain  we  shall  have  the  sup- 

(Continued  from  page  21)  a  multitude  of  quiet  men  and 

women  who  are  sick  at  heart  over  this 
whole  business.  And  I  believe  that 
war  plans;  there  is  no  more  reason  gradually,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
why  the  police  should  tell  the  crim-  press  in  its  long  fight  against  corrup- 
inals  they  are  pursuing  how  they  tion,  we  shall  raise  the  standards  on 
hope  to  capture  them  or  what  they  which  American  criminal  justice  is 
think  of  the  evidence  that  the  grand  administered. 

jury  and  the  petit  jury  may  have  to  “j  jo  not  suggest,  you  will  note, 
pass  upon.  Reform  will  begin  here  that  we  piously  deplore  the  sensation- 
whenever  a  chief  of  police  decides  to  alism  of  the  Lindbergh  case  and  then 
enforce  it.  indulge  only  in  so  much  of  it  as  we 

“In  respect  to  the  trial  in  court,  it  think  we  have  to  have  to  compete  for 
is  the  right  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  circulation.  I  suggest  that  we  chal- 
judge  to  keep  order  in  his  court  and  lenge  the  police,  the  judges,  the  law- 
around  it.  He  does  not  have  to  ad-  yers,  who  connive  at  it,  that  we  de¬ 
mit  more  spectators  than  can  be  clare  that  they  are  subverting  the 
seated  comfortably  or  more  than  a  processes  of  law,  that  they  are  act- 
reasonable  number  of  representative  corruptly,  and  center  public  at- 

newspaper  men.  He  dpes  not  have  to  tention  on  them  rather  than  on  the 
admit  cameras,  radio  broadcasting  criminal  in  the  dock.  There  is  a 
machinery,  special  telephone  and  tele-  newspaper  crusade  waiting  to  be  con- 
graph  apparatus  to  the  courthouse,  duct^  here  which  is  every  bit  as 
Tlie  streets  can  be  cleared  of  crowds  important  and  far  more  interesting 
and  the  traffic  can  be  kept  moving,  than  crusades  about  whether  an  offi- 
“Moreover,  he  does  not  have  to  cial  has  taken  a  bribe.  For  here  the 
submit  to  having  the  case  tried  simul-  whole  process  of  justice  and  the  dig- 
taneously  in  the  newspapers.  Under  ^ity  of  American  life  cU"e  at  stake, 
any  realistic  conception  of  the  judi-  “i  claim  too  that  the  program  I 
cial  process,  comment  on  the  evidence  have  sketched  meets  the  specific  evils 
by  newspapers,  speakers  on  the  radio,  exemplified  in  the  Lindbergh  case 
by  the  lawyers,  is  contempt  of  court,  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
It  should  be  treated  as  such.  This  is  censorship,  without  the  necessity  of 
the  English  law,  developed  not  by  passing  any  new  laws,  without  any 
statute  but  by  judicial  decision,  and  self-righteous  and  impracticable  at- 
no  one,  I  think,  will  wish  to  say  that  tempt  on  our  part  to  lay  down  rule.s 
the  Elnglish  have  any  less  respect  for  as  to  what  any  newspaper  shall  print, 
freedom  of  speech  than  we  have.  Yet  \Ve  cannot  edit  the  yellow  press  di- 
when  in  the  Crippen  case,  the  Daily  rectly  or  indirectly  and  we  have  no 


Chronicle  published  an  article  hint¬ 
ing  that  Dr.  Crippen,  who  was  in  cus- 


business  to  try.  But  we  have  ever> 
right  as  American  citizens  to  call  upon 


tody  awaiting  trial,  had  purchased  the  police,  the  bench  and  the  bar  to 
poison  before  his  wife’s  murder,  the  administer  the  law  in  a  lawful  way. 
editor  was  held  for  contempt  of  court.  That  is  asking  no  special  favor  for 
The  principle,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  ourselves.  It  will  deprive  all  the 
Justice  Wells  in  an  earlier  case  was  newspapers  of  whatever  commercial 
as  follows:  advantage  may  flow  from  exploiting 

“  Tt  is  not  because  the  comments  a  corruption  of  the  judicial  process, 
might  damage  the  accused  person  that  But  it  will  enable  us  to  sleep  better 
the  court  would  interfere,  but  on  a  at  night.” 

broader  and  higher  ground — namely,  Mr.  Bryan,  introduced  by  retiring 

that  it  was  the  province  of  the  tribu-  President  Patterson  as  the  “First  Vir- 
nal  before  whom  the  case  was  tried  ginian,"  spoke  in  part  as  follows; 
to  detei^ine  ^  to  guilt  or  inno-  ,.j  ^  j 

wnTO.  {  n  re  •  haven't  told  anybody  before  in  public. 

11  Times  Law  Review  492.)  Patterson  talks  about  digging  me 

As  for  a  chief  execubve  officia  ^  Presidenrof  Wil- 

who  tries  a  case  in  the  press  when  it  j  n#  n  i.  xu 

.  r  •  m  •  lu  J  ri,  *u  Mary  College  to  save  the 

^  before  a  quasi-official  body  like  the 

Court  of  P^dons,  too,  is  in  spirit 


get  in  bad  odor.  You  are  always  on 
the  top  of  the  pile.  You  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  anything.  You  are 
the  people  who  have  arrived. 

“I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  how  to  be  trained  to  be  an  edi¬ 
tor.  A  more  beautiful  example  of 
wishful  thinking  never  happtened  than 
training  to  be  an  editor.  How  can 
anybody  train  to  be  anything?  I  was 
trained  by  a  very  severe  father,  and 
he  didn’t  hold  the  idea  that  anybody 
could  be  anything.  His  idea  was  that 
we  are  what  God  made,  and  we  had 
better  do  the  best  we  can  with  what 
we  have. 

“How  I  got  on  his  paper  was  an 
extraordinary  thing.  He  had  two 
papers.  He  had  me  trained  to  be  a 
lawyer.  He  had  previously  said,  ‘Son, 

I  have  got  some  race  horses,  and  I 
can  send  them  to  a  half  dozen  stables 
and  have  them  trained  to  do  the  best 
they  know  how,  but  I  haven’t  any  idea 
where  to  send  you  to  get  you  trained.’ 

“I  came  back  from  Harvard,  and  he 
said,  ‘You  come  and  help  me  run  the 
papers.  I  have  been  a  soldier  and  a 
lawyer  and  a  real  estate  operator  and 
a  railroad  president  and  a  locomotive 
builder.  I  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  with  law¬ 
yers  and  with  preachers  and  with 
newspaper  men,  and  of  all  the  men  I 
have  ever  known,  I  put  the  lawyers 
at  the  top  and  the  newspaper  men  at 
the  bottom.' 

“  ‘Well.'  I  said,  ‘Father,  if  you  feel 
that  badly  about  the  newspaper  men, 
why  do  you  want  me  to  go  into  that 
pariah  profession?’ 

“He  said,  ‘Son,  you  haven’t  got  in¬ 
telligence  enough  to  be  a  lawyer. 
You  had  better  go  and  try  that  busi¬ 
ness.’  So  there  I  was. 

“We  have  these  expensive  and 
gloriously  trained  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  I  don't  know  what  you  think 


a  contempt  of  court. 


public  officials  are  dependent  on  pub¬ 
lic  favor,  and  that  they  would  have 
to  be  heroes  to  refuse  to  let  these 
cases  be  exploited  by  the  press. 

“This  is  where  we  as  professional 
newspaper  men  have  our  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Hitherto  we  have  gen¬ 
erally  taken  the  attitude  that  if  we 
refrained  from  participating  in  the 
worst  of  it,  we  had  done  our  full  duty,  i 
I  believe  that  we  must  now  recognize 
that  this  is  not  our  full  duty.  It  is 
our  duty,  I  believe,  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  regular  officers  of  the  law  that 
we  expect  them  to  administer  justice 
in  an  orderly  way,  that  we  shall  at¬ 
tack  them  if  they  do  not,  and  that  we 
shall  defend  them  if  they  do.  Then 
let  them  choose  between  the  yellow 
press  and  the  reputable  press,  and  let 
them  find  out  whose  favor  counts  the 


about  them.  I  think  they  are  on  the 
right  line  at  least.  The  idea  that  any. 
body  can  be  taught  to  be  an  editw  is 
just  as  foolish  as  that  anybt^oy  can 
be  taught  to  be  a  Lawson  Little, 
Lawson  Little  can  tell  you  \^nat  he 
does.  He  can  say,  ‘I  had  765  y.irds  to 
play.  I  played  a  full  brassie,  a  full 
spoon,  a  short  pitch  with  a  No.  7  and 
a  putter.’  Can  any  of  you  do  that? 

“Mr.  Kreisler  can  say,  ‘Here  is 
how  I  do  it,’  and  he  goes  and  plays  it 
for  you  on  the  violin. 

“Nobody  can  be  taught  to  b»‘  great. 
Matthew  Arnold  said  the  secret  of  a 
great  style  is  having  something  to 
say.  You  can  be  taught  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  background.  You  can  be 
lifted  above  the  level  of  the  men 
whose  editorials  are  four-fifths  opin¬ 
ion  and  one-fifth  fact.  You  can  prob¬ 
ably  get  into  the  class  where  your 
editorials  will  be  four-fifths  fact  and 
one-fifth  opinion.  You  have  certainly 
got  the  most  exacting  audience  be¬ 
fore  you  that  the  world  ever  liad  be¬ 
cause  if  you  don’t  tell  them  the 
truth,  the  radio  may. 

“The  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
editors  can  deal  with  their  facts  the 
way  that  Lloyd  George  dealt  with 
Tetuan  at  that  celebrated  peace  con¬ 
ference  that  seems  to  be  kind  of 
scrapped.  He  didn’t  know  whether 
it  was  a  language  or  a  religion  or  a 
faith  or  a  minor  political  party.  When 
he  got  out  of  the  conference,  some¬ 
body  told  him  that  Tetuan  was  a 
town,  and  it  didn’t  really  make  any 
difference  to  Lloyd  George,  but  it 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  us  be¬ 
cause  we  are  here  to  give  people  a 
ground  on  which  they  can  reach  rea¬ 
soned  conclusions,  and  we  have  to 
have  the  facts  oimselves. 

“The  great  thing  they  are  doing  at 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


rest  of  the  big  words  you  get  out  of 


....  ...  .  •  3  A  A.I-  A.  •  ^  uac  K/MK  rVKflKfltS  yVlA  Kd  LfUt  LTI 

It  wdlbesaidat  on^  that  margu-  the  thesaurus,  but  the  simple  truth  is 

^  1  this-when  this  job  was  offered  me 

^d  the  bench  and  the  tor  to  ^  ^  publisher  friends  said, 

that  crimmal  ca^  are  tried  only  ^  j  publish- 

fore  ffie  regular  trib^,  I  have  failed 

to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  these  ’ 


i 


/  '^4'/ 


'e  douLled  €tn; 


might  do  them  some  good.’ 

“I  am  talking  to  editors  who  never 


NOW 

204,842 

Average  Net  Paid 


S  mos.  ending  March  31.  lOSty 
(Pvblinher'n  Statement) 

ANOTHER  GAIN 

— and  the  great- 
est  c  i  r  c  u  1  a  tion 
ever  attained  by 
a  Baltimore  news- 


more.  paper.  ,,,11111^^^ 

“I  am  convinced  that  this  would  be 

sound  editorial  practice,  that  the  way  BALTI.^IOKK 

to  meet  the  competibon  of  the  sensa- 

tionalists  is  to  make  an  issue,  publicly  Ki  M 


and  dramatically,  not  against  the  yel¬ 
low  press  as  such,  for  we  are  not  our 
brothers’  keepers,  but  against  public  : 


Sunday  American  circulation 
i«  up,  too  — to  233,317  — the 
irreHteat  in  all  the  South. 


The  Houston  Chronicle's 
GAIN  more  than  DOU¬ 
BLE  the  COMBINED  GAIN 
of  both  other  Houston 
Newspapers 

iJuriiig  itie  first  quarter  of  1936.  national  advertising  in 
all  three  Houston  newspapers  increased  140,574  lines, 

riie  (dironiele’s  increase,  however,  was  98.322  lines  or 
MOKE  than  Twice  the  COMBINED  G.\IN  of  BOTH  the 
Post  and  Press. 

Here's  another  interesting  fact:  During  the  above  perioil 
The  (]hronich**s  lead  in  national  advertising  over  the 
Post  was  67.4' J  and  over  the  Press  1.53.49^- 

The  n>ason  for  this  outstanding  leadership  is 

There'*  no  »ub$litute  for  restdt*. 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

Ijirgesi  Daily  in  Texas — lx>west  Milline  Rale 
toads  the  State  in  National  Advertising 

K.  W.  \lc<  .\RTHV  THE  nk.WHAM  CO.MfANl 

Matiaiii-r  \  atio^ial  Ad-,  t-rtising  Xational  RrpresftilatiiYS 


PUUTO  COPYKIOHT  BT  FERDINAKD  EI.t.KRliAH 


LOS  ANGELES  AT  NIGHT  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  AIR 


►  ^LiXI  ' ..  r>''l  J‘'if*io<»  "U* 


PURLINE  COSTS 

In  Los  Angeles  Trading  Area 

THE  TIMES . $0.65 

Newspaper  B .  1 .89 

Newspaper  C .  1-37 

Newspaper  D .  1 .27 

Newspaper  E .  1 .37 


* 


Here  is  a  single  group  of  buyers  with  $768,000,000  a  year 
to  spend.  And  one  newspaper  reaches  all  of  them. 


This  newspaper  Is  read  by  7  out  of  every  10  families  In 
Los  Angeles  county  earning  $3,000  a  year  or  more. 


For  twenty  consecutive  years  advertisers  have  regarded  this 
newspaper  as  the  most  powerful  medium  In  Southern  California. 
Today  it  is  stronger  than  ever.  (Its  gain  of  1,744,765  lines  of 
advertising  last  year  was  the  second  highest  in  the  nation.) 


This  great  result-securing  medium  Is  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Its  full  facilities  for  merchandising  and  market  research  in 
Southern  California  are  at  your  command.  Write  National 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Times,  Los  Angeles.  Or  address 
Williams,  Lawrence  and  Cresnr>er,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
or  San  Francisco. 


Its  Purline  rate  (cost  per  line  per  billion  dollars  of  purchasing, 
power)  is  only  65  cents.  The  Purline  cost  for  the  next  most 
economical  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles  is  almost  double  this. 


2os7^gcles  dimes 

One  of  the  World *s  Great  Newspapere 
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report  of  ^orJF.TY  ANNUAL  CONFENTI^ 

REFUKl  ut  Plant  our  school  you 


WHY  COLUMBIA  SELECTS 

EXPLAINED  BY  ACKERMAN 

Aim  of  Graduate  School  of  Joumali.m  U  To  Turn 
%^lTfied  to  Grow  Up  With  Their  New.paperj^  Rather 
Than  Merely  Expert  Technicians,  Say.  Dean 

h>aoios  of  Dean  Carl  W  IJ*  graduated  that  type_  of  newspa^ 


1  ^  -  ■— — — - - 

- - -  oiir  school  you  must  also  take  oounes 

**!!i^h*  «  In  the  poUUcal  and  social  sciences  or 

Out  of  the  42  remamuig,  are  must  them  in  economics  or 

who  are  now  em^yed  LtemaUonal  affairs  or  any  of  the 

or  who  are  assuj^  poMUons.  ^  -  j.  non-profeasional  courses  in  the 

we  have  only  20  ranauui^  school’  and  we  are  trying  to  integrate 

word.,  ,wid.  ,» 

“  Of  Xm  remaining,  professional  courses  m  writing 

most  as  good.  Ot  tne  m  rwn»u  ik,  ^  connection,  one  of  the 

Bve  are  women  wiA  thing,  that  we  are  trying  to  do  isto 

paper  aptitude.  -n^t  S^^^eae  students  an  undwstandteg 

yrtU  go  into  othw  ^  S  the  problems  of  local  govei^wit. 


.  U  -  .  „rmrf  And  from  1908  until  approximately  paper  apuuiae.  ^  students  an  undwstandiBg 

A  condoiwed  1918  or  1919  thoM  achoola  of  joumol-  will  go  into  otlwr  type*  of  vwlo  Hw  problem*  of  looel  govemnteot, 

foltao*  of  D«.«.C.rl  ir^oeted  thet  tn»  of  nmwtp.^  f^a^CehS  StilLetoW  reporting  of  public  .f- 

•utUne  of  the  educotl^l  ^  women,  and  they  are  hold-  this  group  of  10  we  have  the  cover  the  courts 

GroduoU  Co^  ^/^^responsible  newj«-  student  the  buUding  and  evwy 

lumbia  Umeersity,  New  Y  -  portions  in  this  country  and  m  to  work  on  mmy  "®^^^”^table  Sier  news  source  in  the  city,  but  we 

WANT  to  speak  b^y  and  ^  loreign  counMes.  opinion  are  trying  to  give  our  students.  In 

‘  1  alistically  about  the  work  that  after  the  war,  of  newspapw  work,  but  “  addition  to  this  training  m  the  cover- 

we  are  doing  at  Columbia,  ^d  mci-  joumaiism  and  coUegM  “  they  v^l  ^$30^  ing  of  the  daUy  news,  an  understand- 

d„bai,.ta«l»o«»r_^l^in^  i4  of  dm  .pndilcm*  W  gov~- 


i  alistically  about  tne  worx  u»t  ..^ow,  after  Uie  war,  ux  newspai^  wux.b,  addition  to  this  training  m  tne  cover- 

we  are  doing  at  Columbia,  ^d  mci-  joumaiism  and  coUegM  «ttia®t«*  ®  they  v^l  ^$30^  ing  of  the  daUy  news,  an  understand- 

dentally  about  another  school  ^joi^-  different  type,  par^ularly  the  pro-  they  wxU  ^ways  ^  ini  of  the  problems  of  W  govem- 

nalism  which  was  ann^^  the  f^gsional  schools,  'piey  attracted  Ae  ^eek  repo^  ot  now  ment  so  that  they  wiU  have  some 

other  day  in  the  New  York  Daily  f  student  who  was  mterested  may  earn  $50  m  10  y®^ ^  background,  some  initiative,  m  going 

SS.  a  j°b-  ^®®  ne^Sa^  SlfSd  ^vering  stories  or  they  c«i 

When  I  went  to  Columbia  five  ^  operating  a  prop^,  ^  be  no  ^  newspape  ^  questions  which  will  give  them  a 

▼ears  ago,  our  school,  together  with  roughly  1919  or  1920  to  1929  all  of  the  Umt^  are  trv-  more  intelligent  background. 

Lny  *01.0.1.  sohool*  ?l ..IcoSn  “We  h.ve  *.  “J 


lore  xi»i«***®^***  — o- , 

Boanv  scnoois  uuoixsx.**—  —  .7.  7  .  scnoois  u*  juix**...*-— , - - — =  - *_  r„  _„Vo  a  .telectlon  “We  have  two  days  of  reporting  ana 

Stai  was  being  severely  mhc^  own.  and  many  coUeges,  were  gradi^  strata  who  do  copy  reading,  with  the  As^ia^ 

by  newspaper  editors,  managmg  ^^ing  m«i  and  women  to  be  operator  and  to  drop  _x-ndard.  Pr^,  the  United  Press,  and  the  City 

tors,  city  editors  and  others.  After  newspapers— I  mean  j^t  the  not  come  up  than  News  Telegraph  Service.  Each  of 

Sying  the  situation  for  a  yeOT,  we  ^  newspapers,  domg  a  good  We  are  setti^  h^w  ^Nc^Ty^  those  two  days  we  are  competing 

decided  much  of  mUc^  a  fak  job  in  a  news^  “  ®"  Se  newspapers  with  the  New  York  afternoon  n^- 


ftudying  uie  .  mcians  ui  ~ — o  -  « 

decided  that  much  of  tlmt  cntocism  ^  juf,  m  a  news  room  or  an  ^ -  newspapers  witn  tne  new  lom.  - - 

was  justified  by  the  practices  not  only  editorial  staff  of  some  o®wspa^r.  new^ap^  or  any  of  the  ^  sp  pe  ^  important  news 

to  oir  school  but  elsewhere,  and  we  were  faced  with  this  m  the  Umt^  ^tes  ^t  is  «i  ^  ^  eity,  we  make 

decided  to  make  some  changes.  realistic  problem;  There  was  no  estimate  ba^  upon  the  ®  ^P™  ^  afternoon  news- 

“In  an  academic  institution  it  t^«  ployment  for  graduates  of  100  or  ^  ing  stand^  ^'SLi  ^ill  get  jobl  paper  aS  we  compare  our  wo*  with 

time  to  make  changes  in  staff  and  in  ^Qoig  of  joumalisim  and  many  of  do^c-  Uirwork  of  the  Wall  Street  eihtlons 

curriculum  and  in  policy,  much  j^^d  to  be  done,  and  so  we  dwided  on  your  nei^pers  and  wUl  York  papers;  that  is,  we 

longer  than  it  does  on  a  daily  new^  that  instead  of  trying  to  teach  men  ce^bla  w^.  compare  the  story  in  regard  to  the 

But  we  set  down  cert^  fund-  technic  of  reporting  and  cmpy  But  con^  ^ru^aS^^n  facts,  to  the  interest,  to  accur^,  to 

Smwmtal  principles  in  regard  to  ^o-  reading,  we  would  go  to  the  oUict  specbve:  Schrols  of  the  news  judgment  displayed,  and 

?he^  was  to_^  gud  t^  to  p^^e  ^ -d  ^ch  m^^  and  w--  ^ T^erything  llse.  . 


We  are  set^  higher  stan^ds^  News  ^le^pn  — — • 

are  practiced  ^y  on  New  th  ^  afternoon  news- 

new^ap^  or  any  of  the  ^  SP  P«  ^  every  important  news 


DED^.  DUV  wu  w^ya*  -  iWuuAw  w*  - -  - -  «  iT  1  4Aiiy>nnlUm  CEH  laCtS.  U)  UM?  liitcxcav,  — — 

Smwmtal  principles  in  regard  to  ^o-  reading,  we  would  go  to  the  oUict  specbve:  Schrols  of  the  news  judgment  displayed,  and 

was  to  decide;^!  “tS;  and  try  to  ^pare  men  and  teach  men  and  wom^  who  OTe^^m 

type  of  school  we  were  going  to  hav^  y,anu3i  not  only  to  go^  .^’rk^fairly  wS.  ‘^?e^Ueve  very  hrmly  in  the  im- 

wSe  we  to  continue  the  and  good  copy  readers  unmediately  to  do  the  techm^  vra*  ^ly  w  discipline  In  the  wmter 

...BM  production  methods  which  had  they  graduated,  but  to  see  we  But  is  tlmt  enoi^  addition  to  an  sonester  the  student  has  practic^y 

been  in  our  school  and  in  other  ^^t  attract  and  develop  a  t^  it  i^  and  ®  s^y  to  no  choice.  He  attends  our  c^  five 

aSil  y.;.  io  (C..«..*d  on  P.K,.  189)  _ 

<»me  It  mcnt  tkat  w.  i«d^  |ttll|P|||CAN*S  OTHER 

Sl.-s,nr*n“S  If I  “  M I U  H I  b  A  R  o  u  i  n  t  n 

swnething  different  from  the  prevail-  ^^^.t  the  direction  of  selection.  AMIIIlll^ 

jr”e' dacided very d.a„iteiy,  DETROIT  IS  CALLIHti 

‘rSii*r'p.i.’'^td^Ts.p^  ‘"StS.r.  gfyou  88*  A ,^0'  A  lot  of  advertisers 

a2w  TAi  KING  TOO' 

SJtt  school  ot  journalism  and  „„  „„  staff  tiaching  not  nwn  ;  ARE  TALKlNta,  I  'Jw  • 


‘rSusr'tolo’fSld^TM  ‘"SjStr. gf^ou  j^ tlua r^^^  A  LOT  OF  ADVERTIl 

Suite  school  of  journalism  and  staff  teaching  not  men  j  ARE  TALKINW,  ■  VV/  - 

Sise  our  requirements  and  our  stand-  j^^e  retired  from  o®wspaP®r  , 

ards  so  that  they  might  equal  m^  .^t)s,  no  matter  bow  important  they  ^ 

cine  law,  engineering,  or  any  other  y^^t  the  men  who  are  r^ponsi-  1 

'  •  hie  for  the  teaching  in  our  school  are  i 

men  who  are  actively  workmg  on  a 
_ _  rti*  in 


cine,  law,  engmecixxxB.  — .x  -  were,  oui  ute  mcxx  - - 

profession.  ,  „  hie  for  the  teaching  m  our  ^ool  otb 

“To  do  that,  we  had  to  go  from  men  who  are  actively  workmg  on  a 


"To  ao  ula^  wc  ~  o-  men  wno  b*—— - - 

year  to  year,  change  from  our  re-  newspaper  or  a  magazme  or  in 

Sements  of  two  years  of  college  This  is  Aeir  ]U^ent 

work  to  three  years  and  Aen  to  four  ^e  end  of  the  first  y®^- 

years.  And  last  year  for  the  firat  time  Twenty  of  the  62  posses  exception^ 
we  operated  as  a  graduate  school  of  qualifications;  that  is,  Ibey  can  go  to 
iounSism.  u  j  d*.  work  on  any  new^aper  and  ^e  over 

’  “A  second  question  we  had  to  de-  j.esponsibilities  for  repo^g  and 
cide  was  the  basic  policy  m  regard  copy^reading  without  any  trammg 


cide  was  uic  *j*»b*-  e - ..  -  c 

to  teaching,  and  we  caiM  to  the 
elusion  that  so  far  as  the  new^a^r  | 
profession  was  I 

was  of  no  value  unless  it  could  be  | 

'^^^e  third  question  was  m  | 

U>  the  profession,  and  we  came  to  toe  | 
conclusion  that  the  job  which  we  had 

X  to  do  everything  we  could  to 

advance  the  standards  in  toe  profes- 
ioumalixm 

conviBoed  that  toe  success  of  ^ 

newspaper  as  a  business  J^ded 

upon  its  progre«  Of  *  J”^!^^ur- 
“In  toe  history  of  schools  of  joot 

nalism,  in  a  general  way,  ^ 

been  this  s^nificant  developme^ 
When  toe  schools  were  first  start^ 
Serin  1908  to  1912  they  attracted 
M  over  the  United  States  men  and 
^^with  the  finest  newspa^r 
qualities.  They  were 
they  had  initiative,  personality,  ttey 
wS  ambitious,  they  were  mdustii- 
TiTthey  had  a  number  oi 
qSities  all  combined  m  mdividuals. 
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Reg.  D.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PRESS  BLANKETS 

1  ">!fc*T5.c‘b»rwfK* 
all  users  of 

CORKPAK  PRESS  BLANKETS 
I  three  hits— need  more  be  said 

I  Corkpsk  Draw  Sheet*  , 

I  Cork  Blanket*  Buhber  Blanket* 

Perf«:t  Printing  ' 

Lom«  Lifn— Trouble-Pr— <— 1.0W  Co*» 
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THE  CORKPAK  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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"Michigan'i  Other  Detroit'  .  •  • 
that  active,  responsive,  central  p^ion 
of  th*  state  .  .  .  with  a  popglahon 
quel  to  that  of  another  metropolitan 
Detroit  ...  is  calling  leading  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  as  never  before  in 
recent  yeersl  Payrolls  are  up.  Deelei 
sales  are  up.  Dealer  inventories  ere 
down.  "Michigan's  Other  Detroit  i» 
vrorking  and  spending  in  a  way  that 
gWes  it  a  big  plus  rating  on  sales 
maps  everywhere.  .  .. .  l  ^ 

Support  your  dealers  in  this  busy, 
prosperous  territory  .  .  .  with  a  Booth 
Newspaper's  schedule.  The  stakes  are 
high.  The  cost  is  low.  There  is  wlY 
one  way  to  cover  this 
.  .  .  and  that  is  with  BOOTH 
l^EWSPAPERS. 

Write  for  tlus  New  Data  Book 

Very  little  small  print,  and  not  too 
many  statistics.  You'll  Find  it  an  i^ 
teresting  presentation  of  a  dewrabi 
market  .  .  .  end  the  one  and  only  way 
of  covering  if. 

booth  newspapers,  INC. 

JVm  rerfc 

I  A.  lUelB.  so  EmS  42nd  So*** 
ChUmo  Ofieti  . 

J.hn  K.  Uilm  lao  North  Ml«Uau>  Avonuo 


BOOTH  Tlempapers 

,HI  G..N0  ..9.09  Ptiii  ■  IHI  ;  ',“1  .  T-'*  .~K  «..0.  O.H.  Nl«9 

^.oxocof  paIRIOT  xTHI  Cn»  iiwg* 
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NATIONAL  UNAGE 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT? 


Editorial  Leadership 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
the  largest,  strongest  organiza¬ 
tion,  gathering  and  ani^yzi^ 
each  day’s  business,  finwcisd 
and  economic  news,  and  the 
largest  private-wire  system,  of 
any  newspaper  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  its  press-asso¬ 
ciation  facilities,  it  has  its  own 
news  bureaus  or  correspondents 
in  113  of  the  world’s  cities. 

It  has  the  second  largest 
Washington  News  Bureau  of 
any  newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 

It  gathers,  analyzes  and  distri¬ 
bute^  daily,  more  news  con¬ 
cerning  business,  financial  and 
economic  developments  than 
any  other  news  source. 

Reader  Interest 

Ross  Federal  Research  Corp. 
in  March  this  year  interviewed  a 
cross-section  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  circulation,  1842  sub¬ 
scribers  in  122  cities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

It  was  foimd  72.29%  spoid  ' 
20  minutes  a  day  or  more  with 
the  paper*  84.68%  spend  15  min¬ 
utes  a  day  or  more  with  it. 
Average  d^y  reading  time  was 
found  to  be  29'/i  minutes.  The 
paper  averages  18  to  20  pages. 

Ross  Federal  further  ascer¬ 
tained  that  93.84%  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  interviewed  read  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  as  a  whole, 
not  confining  attention  to  any 
particular  part  of  it;  SS22% 
read  it  to  keep  generally  in¬ 
formed  on  bukness  develop¬ 
ments;  61.78%,  because  it  is 
helpful  on  personal  investments; 
32.M%,  bemuse  it  is  helpful  in 
administering  business. 

Reach  large  National 
Advertisers  at  low  cost 

Of  the  one  himdred  largest 
newspaper  advertisers,  80  t^e 
383  subscriptions  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal — 150  company, 
233  directors  and  officers. 

Of  the  one  hundred  largest 
magazine  advertisers,  84  take 
453  subscriptions  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal —  207  company, 
246  directors  and  officers. 

Of  the  one  hundred  largest 
radio  advertisers,  69  take  297 
subscriptions  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal — 107  company,  190  di¬ 
rectors  and  officers. 

Of  the  fifty  largest  farm-paper 
advertisers,  41  take  226  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal — 118  company,  108  di¬ 
rectors  and  officers. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  vnth 
its  highly  selective  circulation, 
has  a  relatively  low  advertising 
rate  and  covers  management 
executives  of  large  companies  at 
a  lower  advertising  cost  than 
any  other  publication. 


WITH  the  general  upswing  in  busineta, 
national  advertisers  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  increasing  their  appropriations. 
You  expect  to  get,  and  expect  your  na¬ 
tional  representative  to  get,  a  share  of  this 
new  business.  You  probably  have  already 
felt  the  improvement. 

But  to  what  extent  will  radio,  magazines, 
direct  mail  and  other  newspapers  cut  into 
your  expectations? 

National  advertisers  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  markets  and  the  most  economical 
and  effective  means  of  reaching  them. 

In  telling  the  advertiser  the  potentials  of 
the  market  that  your  newspaper  covers,  and 
in  proving  to  him  that  it  is  an  important 
medium  for  his  advertising,  it  is  not  enough 
to  reach  only  his  advertising  department 
and  agency. 

Directors  and  officers  of  most  large  com¬ 
panies  are  exercising  close  supervision  over 
all  operations.  They  are  actively  interested 
in  their  companies'  advertising.  Not  only 
do  they  set  the  amount  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion,  but  presidents,  vice-presidents  in 
charge  of  ^es,  general  managers,  treas¬ 
urers  and  even  boards  of  directors  discuss 
and  decide  how  advertising  funds  shall  be 
spent  and  what  mediums  shall  be  used. 

A  recent  report,*  based  on  information 
from  100  of  the  largest  national  advertisers 
in  newspapers,  disclosed  that  officers  of 

*By  Market  Research  Corp.  for  Sales 
Management. 


62%  of  these  companies  take  greater  inter¬ 
est  in  their  companies’  advertising  now 
than  in  pre-depression  years.  Despite  the 
size  of  these  companies,  lists  of  mediums 
are  reviewed  and  approved  in  32%  of  them 
by  the  president;  in  29%,  by  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales;  in  7%,  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  in  miscellaneous  in¬ 
stances,  by  other  officers  or  the  board. 

To  the  newspaper  publisher  wishing  to 
present  a  brief  for  his  newspaper  or  group 
of  newspapers  to  management  executives 
of  companies  that  do  national  advertising. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  one  mediiun 
that  is  both  inexpensive  and  sure.  No  other 
publication  offers  so  much  coverage  of 
management  executives  at  so  little  cost. 

With  speed  of  daily  issuance.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  provides  news  and  analytical 
articles  which  have  direct  bearing  on  the 
action  of  management  in  administration, 
marketing,  distribution,  buying,  production, 
labor  re^tions,  corporate  finance  and  in¬ 
vestment.  It  is  of  constant  interest  to  the 
progressive,  sales-minded  major  executive. 

The  fact  that  it  is  relatively  free  from  a 
large  amoimt  of  copy  aimed  at  the  masses 
and  that  its  columns  are  2^"  wide  nmning 
six  to  the  page  instead  of  eight,  means  that 
its  advertisers  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  visi¬ 
bility  and  freedom  from  extremes  of  com¬ 
petition  for  attention. 
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Funds 


ORDER  NO  SPACE 

We  prefer  tkat  you  do  not  plaot  a  tine  of  advertiainf 
in  The  Wall  Street  Jettrual  natil  yon  have  teen  the 
facts,  until  you  know  why  it  baa  been  used  as  a  madiuai 
for  such  publications  as  tba  New  York  Sun,  Tbr 
American  Weekly,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  The 
Iron  Age  and  ottes. 

Upon  receiving  your  iwgaest  for  particulars  we  shall 
send  you;  U)  tabnlatiens  of  subsvibers  to  The  Wail 
Street  Jourttal  among  ofieers  and  directors  of  leadin; 
csmpaaica;  (2)  copy  at  survey  by  Ross  Federal  Retcarrh 
Corn.;  (3)  occupational  analysis  of  cireulatioo;  (4)  pro<  f 
of  low  advertising-cost;  and  (S)  sample  copies  of  The 
Wail  Street  Jourmal  itadf. 

If  these  data  satisfy  your  judgment,  then  start  ad-  cr- 
tising  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Auipist  or  S  ;>- 
tember  with  a  view  to  national-adTertising  fists  that  are 
made  np  amd  approved  in  fall  and  early  winter. 

Addraaa  EU  Dajr,  Advertising  Manager,  Tha  WeU 
Street  Jaurttal,  44  Bread  Street,  New  Yerk  City. 


■.tuna* 
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The  moat  INDISPENSABLE  of  all  reading  matter  is  the  daily  newapapor.  The 
daily  newapaper  of  buaineaa  and  Bnancial  leadera  la  The  Ufall  Street  oumaL 


40  Editor  Si  Publisher 

REPORT  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  CONVENTION 

MAKE  THE  READER  FEEL  AND  LIVE 
THE  NEWS— BIXBY^S  RULE 

Front  Page  and  Every  Other  Page  of  Springfield  (Mo.) 
Newspapers  Carry  News  Appeal  That  Departs 
from  Accepted  Formulas 


Second  installment,  continued  from 
the  1935  convention,  of  the  new  ideas 
carried  out  by  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  was  brought  to  this 
meeting  of  the  A.S.N.E.,  by  Edson  K. 
Bixby,  publisher,  as  follows: 

HE  technique  and  philosophy  of 
news  that  we  follow  in  Spring- 
field  is  substantially  this — we  strive 
to  make  our  newspapers  more  than 
just  something  that  brings  a  report 
of  the  news.  We  strive  to  make  the 
reader  feel  and  live  the  news. 

Boiling  this  down,  I  am  going  to  try 
to  illustrate  it  by  a  story  that  is  in 
one  of  our  papers,  by  one  of  our  av¬ 
erage  reporters. 

A  factory  making  pants,  employing 
1,600  people,  of  course  almost  all  of 
them  girl^  was  facing  perhaps  not  a 
strike  but  an  organization  of  a  union 
in  its  shop.  The  proprietor  or  owner 
of  the  factory  threatened  to  move  his 
plant  to  Georgia  and  began  tearing 
down  a  few  units.  Now  we  all  know 
the  formula  for  handling  such  a  story, 
a  recital  of  what  had  taken  place,  a 
statement  from  the  proprietor,  a 
statement  from  the  head  of  the  union, 
probably  a  statement  from  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

A  reporter  went  to  the  factory.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  for  us  to  say  that 
this  factory  probably  was  a  sweat¬ 
shop.  It  was  not  for  us  to  go  into 
that  directly  and  definitely  in  a  news 
story.  I  quote: 

“Proudly,  Oberman  walked  through 
his  plant,  explaining  its  workings  to 
a  visitor,  calling  workers  by  their 
first  names,  receiving  smiles  in  re¬ 
turn. 

“At  a  lunch  coimter  on  the  first 
floor,  a  crowd  of  girls  were  drinking 
soft  drinks  or  coffee. 

“  ‘You  see,  it’s  recess  now,*  explained 
the  bland  pants  manufacturer.  ‘We 
work  two  hours,  then  we  have  a  ten- 
minute  recess  period.  This  business 
is  founded  on  truth  and  integrity  and 
kindness. 

“  ‘We  don’t  want  to  make  our  girls 
nervous.  Hiere  are  about  50  girls  to 
every  unit  If  one  girl  gets  nervous, 
she  upsets  49  others  and  throws  the 
whole  imit  out  of  line.  So  our  policy 
is  not  to  make  them  nervous.’ 

“Back  at  his  private  office  on  the 
first  floor,  three  young  women  walked 
up  to  him. 

“‘Mr.  Oberman,’  asked  one  of  the 
girls,  ‘is  it  all  right  for  us  to  sign  that 
paper?’ 

A  i>aper  had  been  circulated  among 
the  girls  which  read  thusly:  “If  you 
want  to  work  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  and  not  tear  your  unit  down, 
sign  this.’’  That  is  the  paper  she  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

Oberman  replied,  “‘Are  you  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  working  conditions? 
Did  you  hear  me  say  I  was  going  to 
cut  salaries?  Are  you  getting  $10.40 
a  week  minimum  and  not  working 
overtime?’ 

“‘It’s  that  overtime,’  said  the  girl. 
*You  give  us  a  certain  amount  of  work 
to  do  to  earn  our  $10.40,  and  then  say 
get  it  out.  If  we  don’t  finish  it  in 
ei^tt  houis,  we  got  to  stay  till  mid¬ 
night  to  do  U.  And  it’s  not  our  fault 
If  Aey  get  %e  stuff  to  tis,  we  can 
make  it  up.*^  But  the  line  breaks 
down.’  -i 

“  ‘Am  I  an  anJiel?  Am  I  marvelous, 
I  could  keepd^  line  from  breaking 
down  once  in^aVhile?”’  etc. 

You  are  beginning  to  get  a  picture 
of  Mr.  Oberman.  «  . 


“More  women  gathered  around,  at¬ 
tracted  by  their  employer’s  impas¬ 
sioned  speech.  One  by  one,  in  rapid 
succession,  he  turned  to  them,  point¬ 
ing  his  finger. 

“  ‘Are  you  satisfied?  Are  you  sat¬ 
isfied?  Are  you?  and  you?’  he  asked. 
The  women  nodded  their  heads  in 
assent 

“  ‘The  wages  are  all  right,’  said  the 
dark,  plump  girl  who  had  spoken 
first.  ‘It’s  that  overtime.’ 

“  ‘Only  this  morning,’  recalled  Ober¬ 
man,’’  (I  am  skipping  again,  if  you 
will  pardon  me)  “  ‘there  was  a  woman 
with  four  childj^n — ’ 

“  ‘Five,  Mr.  Oberman,’  said  a  fore¬ 
woman. 

“  ‘Eight’  said  several  others. 

“  ‘Well,  anyway,’  continued  the 
manufacturer,  ‘she  is  supporting  a 
family.  Am  I  right  girls,  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  women  working  here  are 
the  breadwinners  in  their  families?’ 

“‘That’s  right’  shouted  a  chorus. 

“  ‘I’m  the  woman,  Mr.  Oberman,’ 
said  a  middle-aged,  small  woman  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  She  was 
crying.  So  were  several  other  mid¬ 
dle-aged  women  in  the  crowd.  The 
one  who  spoke  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Lister 
of  1810  East  Central  street. 

“  ‘I’ve  got  five  children.  Seven 
mouths  to  feed.  Fve  been  working 
here  16  years.  It’s  all  I  know.  I 
want  to  work  here.  There  ain’t  no 
woman  going  to  sit  at  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  all  day,  working  hard,  imless 
she  wants  to  work — or  unless,  it’s 
some  yoimg  girl  that  wants  to  spend 
her  money  having  a  lot  of  fun.’ 

“  ‘That’s  it,’  said  Mr.  Oberman.  ‘It’s 
the  yoiuig  ones  that  are  doing  all  the 
talkhig.  These  older  women  don’t 
want  to  see  the  plant  close.  ’Diey’re 
satisfied.  All  of  you  who  are  satis¬ 
fied,  hold  up  your  hands.’  ”  And  they 
held  up  their  hands. 

I  missed  the  point  by  not  reading  it 
all,  but  he  says  he  will  have  to  move 
•the  plant  to  Georgia  to  get  away  from 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  it  quotes  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  officer  who  says  he  will 
have  to  move  it  a  lot  farther  if  he 
wants  to  get  away  from  that,  but  the 
whole  story  is  told  in  that  way  by  the 
reporter  going  through  the  Oberman 
plwt,  watching  Mr.  Oberman  and  the 
girls,  and  it  gives  you  a  picture  of 
&e  trouble  in  the  Oberman  plant. 
The  girls  get  $10.40  a  week  and  they 
have  40  hours’  work  scheduled  and 
they  work  probably  50  to  55  because 
he  gives  them  so  much  work  to  do 
and  demands  that  they  do  it.  That  is 
all  told  in  that  story  completely  in  a 
narrative  form  and  not  a  hand-out 
statement,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
third  person  reference  in  the  story. 

Now,  I  don’t  know  just  how  to  say 
this.  It  would,  I  appreciate,  be  im¬ 
pudence  and  insolence  on  my  part  to 
attempt  to  suggest  even  to  you  men 
how  you  should  measure  and  gauge 
your  news,  but  if  this  weird  school 
of  journalism  of  ours  were  to  admon¬ 
ish  the  editors  and  managing  editors 
at  aU,  I  think  we  would  probably  say 
something  like  this;  Don’t  take  yo\ir- 
self  so  damned  seriously. 

We  have  a  little  box  hand-lettered, 
’’The  Day’s  Best  Story,”  “The  Day’s 
Biggest  Mystery  Story,”  “T?ie  Day’s 
Heroine,”  “The  Day’s  Hero,”  etc. 
Maybe  one  will  be  on  the  front  page 
a  day,  maybe  two.  The  other  day, 
you  remember,  the  Dodge  heiress 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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THE  WASHINGTON  POST  IS  BACK 
AMONG  THE  NATION'S  LEADERS 


From  a  position  of  semi-obscurity, 
The  Washington  Post  has,  in  less  than 
three  years,  moved  back  to  its  former 
proud  position  as  one  of  America’s 
great  newspapers. 

Back  in  appearance.  Third  place 
in  the  Ayer  competition  for  typo¬ 
graphical  excellence. 

Back  in  editorial  content.  The 
Washington  Post  is,  at  home  and 
abroad,  one  of  the  most  widely  quoted 
newspapers  in  America. 

Back  in  circulation.  The  Post  today 

“American  Hf’erkly  omitted. 


has  more  circulation — and  more  home 
delivered — than  at  any  previous  time 
in  its  history. 

Back  in  advertising.  With  linage 
almost  doubled  since  1933,  The  Post’s 
policy  of  producing  a  fine  newspaper, 
delivered  to  the  people  with  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  is  getting  real  recognition 
from  W  ashington  merchants  —  and 
The  Post  is  already  in  2nd  place^  (in 
a  field  of  five)  in  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

Are  you  up  to  date  on  Washington? 


I|e  |)09t 


WASHINGTON’S  HOME  NEWSPAPERS 
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LiPPMANN  PROPOSES  CURE 
FOR  TRIAL  ILLS 


(Condmmtd  inm  page  36) 


Columbia,  and  I  believe  they  will  do 
it  at  Harvani  under  this  magnificent 
endowment  that  Mrs.  Niemann  has 
given  them,  is  that  they  will  teadi 
the  people  how  to  get  tiw  tacts.  The 
facts  are  nine  tenths  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  the  &cts  are  not  all 
and  just  my  telling  you  to  get  die 
facts  isn’t  enou^ 

“I  suppose  diere  are  facts  enough 
known  today  for  a  mind  that  had 
enoi4^  integrating  power  to  put 
them  together  and  to  find  the  way 
out  I  si^^XMe  there  is  enough 
known  today  about  European  affairs 
to  see  the  way  out  But,  as  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann  has  said  so  oftoi  and  so  well 
in  his  interpretations,  the  trouble  is 
they  see  the  way  and  they  won’t  fol¬ 
low  it 

“And  how  are  we  going  to  teach 
these  young  men  that  come  up? 
After  they  have  learned  the  method 
of  getting  the  facts,  how  are  we  going 
to  teach  them  to  ^K>ly  the  truth  in  a 
large  way? 

“This  much  is  certainly  true,  that 
giving  two  men  the  same  access  to 
the  background,  that  man  who  has 
the  strongest  faith  and  the  siuest  in¬ 
telligence  and  the  highest  courage 
will  get  the  nearest  aiqiroximation  to 
the  right  answer.  The  man  who  looks 
at  things  as  if  under  the  li^t  of 
eternity,  vdio  sees  things  in  the  long 
perspective,  that  man  who  regards 
himself  as  a  temporary  mouthpiece 
for  the  indestructible  spirit  of  man¬ 
kind,  he  is  the  man  you  want  to  get 

“And  how  are  you  gmng  to  get 
him?  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know. 

“How  are  we  going  to  find  who  is 
qualified  or  who  is  qualifiable?  I 
think  there  can  be  no  test  for  that 
exc^t  a  man’s  own  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  and  own  desire  to  see  things 
\mder  the  burden  of  the  responsibility 
that  is  on  him.  The  work  of  an 
average  editor  may  be  just  as  ephe¬ 
meral  as  the  paper  that  is  thrown 
away,  but  the  cvunulative  work  of 
an  e^tor  is  an  indestructible  and  irre¬ 
placeable  part  of  our  social,  cultiiral 
fabric,  and  as  we  think  and  as  we 
jpeak,  the  people  aroimd  us  are  going 
to  think  and  speak. 

“I  think  perhaps  that  the  way  that 
will  bring  an  e^tor  nearest  to  that 
ideal  is  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the 
great  minds  that  have  gone  before. 

“I  have  been  down  in  William  and 
Mary  for  two  years.  They  have  been 
two  glorious  years  for  me. 

“The  people  have  been  coming  in 
down  there,  coming  back  imder  the 
apprehension  that  where  leadership 
had  been  greatly  practiced,  leadership 
could  still  be  greatly  taught.  I  hope 
that  is  right  I  think  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  imderstand. 

“There  was  a  man  there  named 
Richard  Bland  in  1765  who  was  the 
first  Einglishman  that  ever  wrote 
down  in  black  and  white  the  real 
nexus  between  the  English  Colonies 
r.nd  the  Crown.  He  said  in  1765, 
‘The  colonies  are  tied  to  England  not 
by  parliament  but  by  the  crown.’ 
He  foresaw  in  its  embryonic  state  the 
same  empire  that  England  has  today. 

“I  don’t  know  how  it  happened, 
but  at  that  place,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  man  named  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  a  man  named  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  they  were  both  taught  by  a 
man  named  George  Wythe  who  signed 
file  Declaration  of  Independence. 

“I  don’t  know  what  gave  those  men 
ffie  integrating  power  they  had.  It 
may  have  been  their  libraries.  It  may 
have  been  that  extraordinary  burg¬ 
eoning  of  spirit  that  swept  through 
ffu  whole  world  and  produced 
American  nation.  But  there  it  was. 


“And  there  in  that  peaceful  at- 
iiioq>here  today  we  are  at  work  try¬ 
ing  to  re-establish  in  our  minds  iim 
imdarstanding  of  the  basis  of  ffiis 
Government,  and  I  bdieve,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  you  have  an  inconyisrable 
opportunity  to  train  youradws  in 
quietude,  in  detachment,  in  perspe&> 
tive,  to  see  what  mast  be  said,  and 
then  at  all  costs  to  say  it;  to  see 
what  must  not  be  done,  and  then  at 
all  costs,  refrain  from  doing  it,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Pascal  said  a  long  time  ago, 
the  heart  has  its  reasons  that  reason 
can  not  understand  because  the  heart 
is  of  an  infinitely  hi^er  order,  and 
above  everything  else  on  earth,  it  is 
the  duty  and  the  glory  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  ^tor  to  keep  ^ 
heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  ^  the 
heart  are  the  issues  of  life. 

‘T  don’t  know  how  anybody  can 
train  for  an  emergency.  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann  may  recall  the  namp  of  the 
man — ^I  can’t  remember  his  name,  but 
I  know  he  said  this  thing — ^who  —td, 
of  >11  arts  dying  is  the  most  difBcult 
because  you  only  have  a  dumoe  to 
practice  it  once. 

“And  I  should  say  of  all  arts  being 
an  editor  is  periiaps  the  most  difficult 
because  he  may  never  have  a  rhanno 
but  once  to  make  a  vital  and  a  mo¬ 
mentous  decision,  and  vdien  he  does, 
when  that  li^tning  flash  comes,  when 
he  stands  in  the  presence  of  that 
dioice,  I  would  Uke  to  thinir  that  it 
would  be  true  of  the  editor  as  it  has 
been  true  of  great  men  in  all 
that  stumbling  on  toe  brink  of  sud¬ 
den  opportunity,  he  chose  the  only 
splendid,  noble.  Godlike  way.” 


A.  J.  CLARICE 


^®*’ked  on  Washington  Evening 
Star  40  Years — Dies  at  81 

{Special  ta  Editob  &  Pububheb) 

Washikgton,  D.  C.,  April  20— Alfred 
J.  Clarke,  for  60  years  a  Washington 
reporter,  died  at  his  home  here  yes¬ 
terday.  He  was  81  years  old  and  had 
been  retued  from  active  newspaper 
work  since  1332.  The  Evening  Star, 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  40 
years,  printed  an  obitiuuy  notice 
Monday  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Clark  and  delivered  to  the  office 
March  30,  1935. 

His  news  beats  included  the  Wash¬ 
ington  city  hall  in  the  days  when  this 
city  was  governed  by  an  elected 
mayor,  and  later  when  it  was  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  territory  and  had  its  own 
governor.  He  joined  the  As^iat^ 
Press  53  years  ago,  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Garfield, 
and  covered  the  White  House,  Treas¬ 
ury  and  other  federal  bxiildlngs,  and 
in  1892  became  a  member  of  the 
Evening  Star  staff. 


NEW  SHOPPING  NEWS 
The  Duluth  (Minn.)  Store  News,  a 
free  distributed  shopping  news 
weekly,  recently  made  its  appearance. 
It  is  published  and  owned  by  the  Geo. 
M.  Jensen  Printing  Co.,  which  nlcn 
publishes  the  Duluth  Free  Press,  a 
weekly.  Through  its  columns  it  has 
launched  a  war  against  the  four  Du¬ 
luth  daily  newspapers,  stressing  rea¬ 
sons  why  advertising  space  in  the  free 
paper  is  bought  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  dailies. 


WISCONSIN  MEET  DELAYED 

Spring  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspaper  League  which  was 
to  have  been  held  in  Milwaukee 
April  27,  has  been  postponed  to 
Monday,  May  4. 


SEEKS  RADIO  PERMIT 

Creston  (la.)  News  Advertiser  has 
applied  for  a  radio  construction  per¬ 
mit,  1,500  kilocycles,  100  watts,  unlim¬ 
ited  time. 


SEE  MANY  CHANGES 
IN  PRESS  POLICIES 


Edkers  Prodict  Nawipagara  WOl 
Adapt  Radio  aad  Talovisioa  to 
Thair  Noods  at  Soathwaatara 
Joanaaliaui  Coafaraaca 


TINGDE 

PRESS  BLANKETS 


Felt 

r«  HJ  SG 


PSl*i'’NG  BltNKf! 


Foundation 

Fli  M  NG  BiFSun 


MOLINE  amd 
ROCK  ISLAND 
IL  LINOIS 


Where  retail  sties  are 
skyrocketing 


{Special  ta  EarroB  8  Pububxbb) 

Nobman,  Okla.,  April  20/— Among 
the  outstanding  changes  in  p<dicies 
due  to  be  adopted  by  the  newspapers 
of  America  during  the  next  few  years 
will  be  the  adoption  of  a  poli^  of 
cooperation  with  and  adtq>tation  of 
such  agencies  as  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
Southwest  assured  200  teachers  and 
students  of  journalism,  representing 
14  senior  colleges  and  universities  of 
Oklahmna,  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Ar¬ 
kansas,  at  their  two-day  ninth  annual 
session  which  was  concluded  here 
April  18.  Hie  Congress  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  die  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Charles  A.  Guy,  puUUier  of  the 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  AvaUmehe  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  TVib- 
unc,  led  the  discussion  on  these 
points.  Mr.  Guy  voiced  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  next  ten  years  would 
mark  more  changes  in  the  appearance, 
size,  content  and  policy  of  the  papers 
of  America  than  have  been  witnessed 
in  any  previous  decade.  In  addition 
to  the  prophecy  that  the  piqiers  will 
utilize  rather  than  oppose  the  radio 
and  television,  Mr.  Guy  said  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  within  the  next  few 
years  the  extensive  use  of  wire  news 
photos  by  even  the  smaller  dailies. 

The  practical  disappearance  of  the 
old-fashioned  mass  picture,  lacking 
in  both  personality  and  detail,  has 
already  arrived,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
Charles  E.  Green,  managing  editor  (d 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman,  who 
si^e  on  "The  New  Trend  Toward 
Pictures.”  In  place  of  these  large  pic¬ 
tures  which  were  formerly  published 
on  the  belief  that  the  more  faces  that 
were  reproduced  the  greater  pulling 
power  of  the  picture,  Mr.  Green  sasrs 
there  will  appear  in  the  future  the 
small  gro\^>  or  individual  pictiues, 
blown  up  to  featore  their  individ¬ 
uality,  action,  pathos,  tragedy,  and 
humor. 

Among  the  other  speakers  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  congress  were  Elmo  Scott 
Watson,  writer  for  the  Western  News^ 
paper  Union  and  lectiuer  in  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University;  Nelson  Antrim 
Crawford,  editor  of  the  Household 
Magazine;  Ralph  T.  Baker,  secretary 
and  field  manager  of  the  Kansas  Press 
Association;  Frank  L.  Dennis,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman;  and 
Mrs.  Weldon  C.  Farris,  advertising 
manager,  Altus  (Okla.)  Times- 
Democrat. 


Netu 


DEPARTMENT  STOBBS 


Open 


Vl^ITHIN  the  last  6  months  residaoU 
of  Moline,  Rock  Island  and  sarroandaii 
trade  territory  have  partaken  in  tk  ) 
gala  openings  of  two  new  departmsu 
stores.  Both  are  large,  modern,  wdl 
stocked — one  in  Moline — the  other  Is 
Rock  Island.  Booming  retail  trade  a 
this  territory  foretells  the  snccen  si 
these  new  enterprises. 


Moliners,  Rock  Islanders  and  out* 
landers  are  baying  from  these  and  hnii’ 
dreds  of  other  Moline>Rock  Island  es¬ 
tablishments.  Many  national  advsitii- 
ers  are  enjoying  a  fine  volume  increase 
by  promotion  of  their  products  in  Tk 
Moline  Dispatch  and  The  Rock  Island 
Argus. 


57.1%  of  ABC  “rrr^ify”  ZoM 
Population  lives  in  Rock 
I  sland’Moline 


Rock  Island-Moline,  Ill.,  comprise 
the  Illinois  slice  (57.1%)  of  the  Tri>(^tf 
consumer  ‘^ie” — the  other  part  (42.9%), 
is  Davenport,  Ia>  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 


Total  ABC  “City”  zone  population  is 
148,332.  Of  this  totaL  8^13  people 
(57.1%)  live  in  the  Rock  Island-Moline 
urban  area.  The  remainder,  63,519 
(42.9%)  live  in  the  Davenport  urban 
area.  No  one  city — NO  ONE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER,  dominates  this  markeL  Only 
two  newspapers.  The  Argus  and  The  I 
Dispatch,  are  most  profitably  employed  i 
to  reach  the  larger  portion  (57.1%)  ef 
the  ABC  “City”  zone  area  of  148,331 
people.  And  they  give  97%  COVER¬ 
AGE,  without  duplication! 


MOLINE 

DISPATCH 

ROCK  ISLAND 
ARGUS 
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. .  .  where  The  Steady  Stream  of  Spendable 
Wealth  Assures  A  Heavy  Business  “Catch”! 


The  facts  you  want  to  know  about  this  great 
market  are  just  the  facts  we  want  to  tell  you. 
The  true  story  needs  no  adorning  to  make  it  of 
compelling  interest  to  buyers  of  space! 

— North  Carolina  leads  the  Southeast 
in  volume  of  retail  trade. 

— ^North  Carolina  is  Dixie’s  premier 
industrial  state,  leading  in  number  of 
wage  earners  and  in  wages  paid. 

— North  Carolina’s  principal  farm 
^crops  in  1935  reached  a  total  value  of 


$246,348,000  .  .  .  the  highest  valuation 
reached  in  the  Southeast. 

— North  Carolina’s  resort  areas  .  .  . 
mountain,  sand  hill,  coastal  .  .  .  enjoy 
a  tourist  business  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually. 

Yes,  “casting”  for  business  in  North  Carolina  is 
profitable,  because  the  stream  of  business  runs 
at  a  dependably  high  level.  By  all  means,  the 
“Old  North  State”  should  be  included  in  your 
very  next  campaign! 


These  NORTH  CAROLINA  Dailies  Afford  the  Most  Q 


Tabboso  Southeknbr 
Washington  Nbws 
Wilmington  News 
Wilmington  Star 
Wilson  Times 
WinstoN'Salbm  Journal 
Winston-Salem  Twin  Cut 
Sentinel 


Euzabeth  Citt  Advance 
Gastonia  Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Greensboro  Record 
Greenville  Reflector 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Hendersonville  Times-News 


Hickory  Record 
High  Point  Enterprise 
Kinston  Free  Press 
New  Bern  Sun  Journal 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Reidsville  Review 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
Salisbury’  Post 


Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Burlington  Times  News 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Herald 
Durham  Sun 
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_ REPORT  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  CONVENTION _ 

NO  CRUSADER,  SAYS  VERNE  MARSHALL 

It’s  a  Newspaper’s  Job  to  Expose  Corruption  and  Drive  Malefactors  from  Public  Office  in  Iowa 
Editor’s  Opinion — And  It  Pays  Without  Beins:  Conunercial 

“The  Newspaper  Value  of  Crusades,”  mittee  representing  all  the  clubs.  So  significant  than  any  of  the  ugly  ap-  Sioux  City,  Minneapolis  and,  during 
assigned  to  Verne  Marshall,  managing  far  we  have  received  and  printed  one  pearances  is  one  notable  disappear-  a  hazardous  svunmer,  in  London.  At 
editor  Cedar  Rapids  iJa.)  Gazette,  led  such  article,  and  the  Townsend  Club  ance.  The  theme  of  achievement  is  any  rate,  I  picked  up  somewhere  the 
him  from  the  general  to  the  specif  in  members,  though  not  pleased,  do  not  missing.  Ten  years  ago  that  had  been  idea  that  no  newspaper  justifies  its 


defining  his  newspaper  philosophy  to  harass  us 
the  ASNE.  A  conder»ed  stenographic  “We  ar 
report  follows:  ‘pink’  tha 


w  tKji  im  V*  VSUA  W*-  SSMSt.^«acsa  ^WW%ia - saw  W  vaewa  w  aw  vewasii  ■eas.esift  anaaan.«awa>)  aeea*  ass/k 

**  I  u  erance  by  promoting,  in  our  columns,  was  with  it  a  sense  of  direction,  and  necessarily  one  of  invitingly  construc- 

p  ca  on  as  a  crusa  er,  w  anything  which  in  our  considered  that,  too,  has  been  lost.  A  people  be-  tive  opportunity.  Tliere  are  several 
d^^  to  in^^  thT°mIterial  opinion  would  be  harmhil  to  the  gen-  lieving  they  had  found  the  way  to  purely  reportorial  newspapers  that 

11  f  m  th  interest  as  we  view  it  Yet  few  unlimited  well-being  made  a  spectacle  have  done  their  work  superbly,  eam- 

or  vr  oeing  y  ne^paper  or  e  publication  as  reactionary,  to  thrill  the  world!  But  where,  now,  ing  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held, 

I  IS  contrary.  Neither  of  the  is  any  beUeying?  .  .  The  voice  of  but  can  it  be  deni^  t^t  bl^g  iiuti- 

^  ®  major  party  organizations  m  our  state  government  is  contmually  saymg  that  ative  m  news  and  editorial  direction 

likes  us,  but  each  respects  us.  For  this  people  must  believe  in  themselves,  has  contributed  heavily  to  the  success 


harass  us.  the  ruling  theme,  and  even  though  existence  imless  it  makes  an  effort  to 

“We  are  neither  so  ‘liberal’  nor  so  what  it  celebrated  had  been  material-  do  more  than  report  what  people  do 
‘pink’  that  we  consider  it  necessary  to  istic  only — material  prosperity  and  and  what  happens  to  them.  This  may 
demonstrate  the  benignity  of  our  tol-  material  power — nevertheless,  there  be  its  dominating  function,  but  not 


get  the  news. 


‘RoHav  ’t  n  t  h  T  wifVi  iii^®*  ^  each  respects  us.  For  this  people  must  believe  in  themselves,  has  contributed  heavily  to  the  succ 
^  oi,  w  en  say  j  am  profoundly  grateful,  also  for  the  But  people  who  are  cynical  about  one  of  most  of  our  outstanding  dailies? 

me  eamesmeas  i  can  summon  mat  k,.^VA  ir, 


if  ever  I  find  myself  thinking  of  busi¬ 
ness  office  returns  as  I  direct  the  han¬ 
dling  of  news,  1  will  consider  my  ser¬ 
vices  of  little  or  no  further  value  to 


communist  party’s  persistent  berating  another  cannot  believe  in  themselves.' 


of  us  in  its  pamphlets  for  Iowa,  printed 
at  Des  Moines. 


“As  to  the  conservative  press,  Gar- 


“One  year  ago  we  broke  in  Cedar 
Rapids  a  series  of  news  reports  of 


rett  is  impre^ed  ‘not  so  much  by  any-  political  graft  and  official  corruption 


.  *  .  “Ours  is  a  capitalistic  enterprise.  We  thing  that  has  changed  at  the  center  in  Iowa.  We  had  verified  the  existence 

believe  in  capitalism  and  production  as  by  what  has  occurred  in  the  mar-  of  a  slot-machine  syndicate  which  op- 
oo  innxiYiA,.  pTofit,  but  labor  leaders  consider  gins.  .  .  .  ‘Die  writing  seems  tired,  the  erated  across  the  state,  with  the  bless- 

«kiA  I,.  ,  sZ  us  Mendly  to  their  cause,  as  we  are.  general  attitude  is  defensive,  and  the  ings  and  to  the  profit  of  a  whole  bevy 

my  state  would  attest^  Last  Monday  night  I  was  asked  to  spirit  of  challenge  is  low.  And  that  is  of  corrupt  law-enforcement  officials, 


“If  it  is  not  tha  »intw  of  n _  confcT  with  the  president,  vice-presi-  all.  But  increasingly  the  feature  parts  whose  trails  in  numerous  instances 

to  oooooi  «,.oft  oo-,-^t4oo  ooj  d®ut  and  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  conservative  newspapers,  such  as  led  us — of  all  places — to  the  state  de- 

of  Labor  in  our  town.  To  summarize  the  Uterary  supplements,  the  book  re-  partment  of  justice. 


quackeries  injiurious  to  its  readers,  then 


in  one  sentence  a  two-hoiu*  conversa-  views,  the  privileged  smart  columns  “We  had  established  that  liquor 


T  hnwA  anno  at,  for  kovonH  oooonto/i  ui  uiic  sciiiantc  o  iwu-uuiu  wuiivciaa-  vicwo,  me  piivixegeu  ouuu  i  wimmu  oe  iiou  eamwmoAeu  moi, 

ioiimoli^o  nrooKoo  os  to  rinrnni  nr  ^on,  they  asked  me  if  the  Gozette  and  the  departments  of  criticism,  are  racketeers  were  working  hand  in  glove 
misation  as^’a  muckraker  reformer  v^ould  permit  organized  labor  to  rec-  v»rritten  by  young  men  whose  facilities  with  crooks  who  paid  public  offi- 
_ *11  ik _  ’  ’  ognize  the  Gazette  as  its  paper  instead  are  censorious.  ’Oiey  have  no  heroes,  cials  for  the  privilege  of  violating  the 


crusadeiv-or  all  three. 

“TBe  news  tibat  in  recent  years  may 


ognize  the  Gazette  as  its  paper  instead  are  censorious.  ’Hiey  have  no  heroes,  cials  for  the  privilege  of  violating  the 
of  the  labor  paper  in  our  town,  and  if  They  know  nothing  worshipful,  past  state  liquor  law.  We  have  this  mag- 
I  would  be  willing  to  let  them  know  or  present,  and  scoff  at  worship.  If  nificent  instrument  of  prohibition 


oyrilnin  whv  I  am  gfnnitina  here  now  WOUJU  uc  WUIUIK  WJ  ici  uieni  luiuw  ui  akuii  wuiaiu^j.  u.  iiuikciii.  uuu  uiimii.  m 

tine  heen  news  that  we  alone  went  out  candidates  the  Gazette  wanted  they  are  radicals,  they  plausibly  deny  called  a  state  monopoly  system,  liquor 


to  oot  sn<f  rirtnt  Proof  that  it  •  ^  them  SUpport  in  elections  here-  11.  .  .  .  xiicjr  worn  wj  uc  kuiiuui  uluiir,  i;uiiuuiicu  ujr  me  abaie.  »» c  iiou 
neJn  is  indi^^blv  offered  bv  ev'Lv  after— and  I  damned  near  dropped  and  to  live  with  small,  sharp  teeth  in-  learned  that  unnumbered  contribu- 
dailv  newsmmer  in  Iowa.  Ihev  dead.  But  we  are  a  capitalistic  enter-  side  the  institutions  they  despise  and  tions,  collected  in  the  name  of  the 

uiitiLj  It  we  halt  orieinat^  it  believe  in  the  social,  eco-  bespatter.  Their  sneers  at  success,  democratic  state  campaign  fund,  never 

md  they  all  save  us  credit  Thev  and  governmental  structures  their  envious  glances  at  wealth,  their  reached  that  fimd,  or  at  least  never 

couldn’t  help  it  ^  peculiarly  American,  and  hope  ridicule  of  simple  patriotism  and  their  were  reported  by  administrators  vdio 

_ _ _ we  are  not  duller  than  most  in  per-  contempt  for  the  whole  American  used  it  as  a  club  on  almost  everyone 

"The  desirability  of  some  under-  . - hl-o  coii 


.  They  want  to  be  comfortable,  controlled  by  the  state.  We  had 


sfanHina  i_i _ .....j.  xi,„  ceiving  their  numerous  imperfections,  achievement,  are  like  venomous  spit-  who  had  anything  to  sell  to  the  state, 

worioHon  in _ ~  praying  and  laboring  for  those  im-  balls  aimed  in  a  sly  manner.’  liquor  in  particular.  Many  of  these 


.•  4.k»*  _ _ _  prayiUK  aiiu  laouruiK  lor  uiuse  un-  uaus  cuitieu  iii  siy  iiicuuici.  uuuur  ui  ucu  ukuioi.  uxcuiy  m  mese 

seruon  tnat  wide  variation  m  news  ^  .  o _  .  ,.i  x-  _  _  ..u 

and  editorial  poUcies  by  no  means  in-  Provem«ts  m  suj^rs^ct^  whic^  “Garrett  does  not  say  so,  but  the  u“®Port®4  “ntnbutions  were  sub- 
dicat^  varying  degrees  of  integrity  jeopardize  the  foundation.  We  newspaper  workers  of  whom  he  writes  stantially  m  the  thousands, 

or  worthineL  ^ong  editors  andpub-  befiej®,  the  American  plan  has  are  crusading  for  their  separate  and  rising  wescendo  of  exploaons 

Ushers.  It  miaht  anrued,  for  ex-  ^  mutual  objectives.  Well,  there  are  that  followed  these  revelations,  m  a 

ample  thatti  the  members  of  this  believe  that  some  of  us  who  wiU  continue  to  rely  newspaper  published  125  miles  from 

So^W  after  all  years  were  in  American  press  has  it  within  its  on  our  town  type  of  crusading  if  such  the  state  capital,  dominated  Iowa  nem 

wholehearted  mutuaUty  to  strive  for  ^  instrumentaUties  of  n  is,  hopeful  that  active,  not  merely  longer  than  any  other  comparable 

a  specifically  better  American  order  America’s  greatness  from  utilization  vocal,  adherence  to  the  traditions  of  a  story  in  the  states  history.  Not  until 
the  r^ta^bably  would  justify  the  instrumentaUties  of  her  defeat,  free  press  and  a  free  people  will  not  I  accepted  today’s  assignment  had  I 

«r«.ni«HnrIvooT,«r.»o^o^i.for.oo  We  endeavor  to  demonstiate  that  be-  be  lacking  in  compensation  when  the  tbe  remotest  conception  of  the  tre- 


organization’s  continued  existence  But  We  mdeavor  to  demonstrate  that  b^  be  lacking  in  compensation  when  the  the  remotest  conception  of  toe  txj^ 
It  would  be  unfair  to  question  the  in-  ^®^  “*  editorial  pohey  and  the  inevitable  balance  is  struck.  It  will  be  mendous  amount  of  space  given  1^ 
tearity  or  abiUty  of  those  members  ban‘llb^  of  our  news.  It  is  as  simple  struck,  don’t  kid  yourselves.  state  papers  to  thore  mattere  which 

^ _ *  M _  *k„.  as  that  “What  is  the  value  of  crusades?  tb^t  saw  print  in  Cedar  Rapids.  As  to 


who  were  not  interested.  Now  that  ^  .■....■...o  w  ^  »  t 

die  farmers  have  been  regimented.  It  is  of  today  s  newspapers  that  we  Until  Grove  Patterson  asked  me  to  tbe  newspaper  value  of  cruMdra,  I 
editors  may  be  more  than  ever  justi-  ®f®  bf  this  particular  in-  answer  that  question  I  seldom  had  leave  to  experts  an  appraisal  of  tM 

fied  in  their  determined  individual-  stance,  of  so-called  crusading  news-  given  it  a  thought  and  I  have  been  in  value,  to  toe  newspa^r  that  st^  it, 

km.  The  farmers  were  one  of  toe  last  PsP®rs-  ^  ^  “ot  ignorag  my  subject  this  game  for  28  years,  20  as  a  man-  of  a  campaip  wtoch  results  m  the 


two  groups  of  individualists.  We  are  ^ v,ar- 

die  retts  article  m  toe  Saturday  Evening 

-Let  US,  however,  distinguish  be-  P®**  28,  titled  ‘‘^e  Lost 

tween  aggressive,  news-making  jour-  Ammcm.  He  deplorw  what  has  hap- 
nalismiSd  indolent,  ineffective  pubU-  f®"^  American  ^mg  m  the 

cation  of  routine  matter,  spectecular  y®®”>  “'f  ^ 

tfaough  at  times  it  may  b^.  And  let  us  b-ibut^  »t  to  what  some  conservative 

dteSuish  between  common-scold,  Pobbshers  might  term  a  kck  of  cru- 


when  I  quote  briefly  from  Garet  Gar-  aging  editor  in  Cedar  Rapids,  after 
retts  article  in  toe  Saturday  Evening  absorbing  what  training  I  could  In 
Post  of  March  28,  titled  “The  Lost 
American.’  He  deplores  what  has  hap- 

pened  to  American  thinking  in  the  I  _  _ 


this  game  for  28  years,  20  as  a  man-  e  campaign  which  results  in  the 
aging  editor  in  Cedar  Rapids,  after  publication  by  other  newspapers  of 


(Continued  on  page  48) 


editorial  showmanship  and  sincere 
editorial  effort  to  do  jobs  that  will  not 


sading  newspapers.  Quoting  Garrett: 
“  ‘One  way  to  learn  what  people  are 


be  done  if  newspapers  fail  to  do  them,  thinking  is  to  look  at  what  they  read. 
Let  us  concede  that  while  it  is  incum-  because  what  they  read  day  by  day 
bent  on  us  to  present  both  sides  of  will  represent  what  they  are  think- 
vital  issues  and  controversies  , there  big;  and  for  this  toe  visitors  may  take 
always  is  toe  possibility  that  at  least  Ibe  daily  press.  What  is  toe  press  say- 
one  side  is  wrong,  and  occasionally  so  big?’ 

wrong  that  there  is  no  defense  for  a  Garrett  finds  that  toe  radical  press 
newspaper’s  failure  to  point  toe  error.  ^  saying  what  is  to  be  expected  of  it, 
“Consider  toe  Townsend  Plan,  for  that  it  ‘is  tiresomely  toe  same  all  over 
example.  No  economists,  we  nevertoe-  tbe  world,  employing  in  every  lan- 
less  were  convinced  that  here  was  a  guage  the  same  typeworn  images  and 
fantastic  rainbow  of  false  promise  to  symbols.’ 

tile  aged.  We  refused  to  publish  in-  “Comparing  toe  megalophonic  press 
dividual  cmitributions  in  its  behalf,  with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  Gar- 
‘Ihere  are  several  Townsend  Clubs  rett  finds  it  cynically  preoccupied  with 


in  our  city.  When  their  leaders  pro¬ 
tested,  I  offered  to  look  over,  print  or 
reject  any  article  submitted  by  a  corn- 


sore  spots.  To  quote:  ‘The  stock  effigy 
of  wealth  is  not  good-humored  or 
ironic,  as  before,  but  hateful.  More 
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★  LEADERSHIP 

...  In  1935  Morrill  deliv¬ 
ered,  in  excess  of  1934, 
5,019,003  lbs.  of  news 
black  and  714,043  lbs.  of 
news  color  inks.  Morrill 
is  the  world's  largest  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  news  black 
and  color  inks. 


Like  a  rocket,  the  new  stream-lined  locomotive 
shatters  all  railway  speed  records  as  it  flashes 
across  the  continent  with  its  thousands  oTTons  of 
steel !  A  mile  afRti^quarter  a  minute  over  a  ^ng- 


ing  ribbon  of  track !  —  And  with  an  extra  15  miles 
an  hour  always  in  reserve!  A  far  cry  from  the 
"iron  horse"  of  1840!...  And  Morrill  Inks,  Standard 
of  the  Newspaper  World  since  1840,  today  lead 
the  field  of  news  black  and  color  inks.  Paced 
always  ahead  of  increasing  demands  made  by 
bigger,  faster  presses,  Morrill  Inks  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements — with  reserve  extra  quality  to  spare. 
Morrill  Inks  do  more  than  you  expect  of  them. 
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Among  the  thirty-four  finalists  in  the 
N.  W.  Ayer  lypographical  Excellency 
Contest,  fourteen  use  Linotype  Ionic 
No.  5  for  their  text  matter,  eight  use 
Excelsior,  and  two  Textype. 


THE  LIIVOTYPE  LEGIBILITY  GROUP 


UNOTYPE  IONIC  NO.  5 


LINOTYPE  PARAGON 


LINOTYPE  EXCELSIOR 


LINOTYPE  OPTICON 


7  POINT  ON  S  POINT  BOOT  7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BOOT  7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BODY  I  7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BODY  , 

There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  sur-  There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  sur-  There  are  two  hurdles  news  must 
mount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the  Lino-  surmount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the  mount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the  Lino-  surmount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the 

type  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  mind.  Linotype  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  type  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  mind.  Linotype  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  ' 

One  Is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  the  mind.  One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  the  mind.  One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  i 
other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  the  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  the  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye. 

Uodem  newspaper  printing  condi-  Modern  newspaper  printing  condl-  Modem  newspaper  printing  condl-  Modem  newspaper  printing  condi-  ' 
tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive  tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive  tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive  tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive 
the  ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotyping,  a  the  ordeal  of  diy-mat  stereotyping,  a  the  ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotyping,  a  the  ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotyping,  a  , 
type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from  type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from  type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from  type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from 

lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must  thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must  thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must  thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must 

be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the  be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the  be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the  be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the 

(birring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and  slurring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and  slurring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and  slurring  effects  of  mbber  rollers,  and  ' 

the  tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect  the  tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect  the  tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect  the  tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect  ' 
In  sharp  angles  and  narrow  openings,  in  sharp  angles  and  narrow  openings,  in  sharp  angles  and  narrow  openings,  in  sharp  angles  and  narrow  openings.  ! 

The  well-designed  news  face  makes  The  well-desigpied  news  face  makes  The  well-designed  news  face  makes  The  well-designed  news  face  makes  | 
the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  must  the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  must  the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  must  ! 

be  compact  and  yet  not  look  crowded,  must  be  compact  and  yet  not  look  be  compact  and  yet  not  look  crowded,  be  compact  and  yet  not  look  crowded.  I 


7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BOOT 


careful  dlstribu-  ; 
ce  in  and  around  | 
t  actually  looks  j 
ints  of  difference  : 


This  is  achieved  by  careful  dlstribu-  crowded.  This  is  achieved  by  careful  This  is  achieved  b - careful  distribu¬ 

tion  of  the  white  space  in  and  around  distribution  of  the  white  space  in  tion  of  the  white  s  LINOTYPE  ’TEXTYPE  ce  in  and  around 
the  letter  so  that  it  actually  looks  big-  and  around  the  letter  so  that  it  actu-  the  letter  so  that  t  actually  looks 

ger  than  it  is.  Points  of  difference  be-  ally  looks  bigger  than  it  is.  Points  of  bigger  than  it  is.  P  ^  ®  ints  of  difference 

tween  similar  letters  are  deftly  em-  difference  between  similar  letters  between  RiTnllar  l  There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  sur-  tters  are  deftly 

phasized,  and  the  individual  letters  are  deftly  emphasized,  and  the  indi-  emphasized,  and  t  mount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the  Lino-  e  individual  let- 

taiwn  so  that  they  will  Imit  firmly  vidual  letters  drawn  so  that  they  ters  drawn  so  tha  type  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  mind,  t  they  will  knit 

together  into  words  and  aid  the  swift  will  knit  firmly  together  into  words  firmly  together  in  One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  the  o  words  and  aid 

movement  of  the  eye  as  it  skims  the  and  aid  the  swift  movement  of  the  the  swift  moveme  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  t  of  the  eye  as  it 

column.  eye  as  it  skims  the  column.  skims  the  column.  Modem  newspaper  printing  condi- 

All  these  things  help  the  newspaper  ■  All  these  things  help  the  news-  All  these  things  tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  siirvive  s  help  the  news- 
mader  to  absorb  the  day’s  news  paper  reader  to  absorb  the  day’s  paper  reader  to  a  ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotyping,  a  bsorb  the  day’s 

Quickly,  easily,  and  with  a  minimum  news  qtiickly,  easily,  and  with  a  news  quickly,  eas  type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from  iiy,  and  with  a 

of  eye-strain.  minimum  of  eye-strain.  minimum  of  eye-s  thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must  be  rain. 
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CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representativea  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


designed  with  due  regard  for  the  slur- - 

ring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and  the 
tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect  in  sharp 
angles  and  narrow  openings. 

’^e  well-designed  news  face  makes  set  in  a-m. 
the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  must  posm  bosoi 
be  compact  and  yet  not  look  crowded,  linotvh 
This  is  achieved  by  careful  distribution  boooni  bou 
of  the  white  space  in  and  around  the  indicate  m 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1936 


NO  CRUSADER.  SAYS  VERNE 

“We  take  an  active  editorial  part  in  children.  Winter  before  last,  when  tion  in  which  the  press  is  craven 
(Continued  from  page  44)  political  campaigns  other  than  pri-  additional  funds  were  required  to  buy  enough  to  submit  to  shackling,  either 

maries.  In  the  latter  we  generally  offer  milk  for  needy  school  children,  our  by  government,  by  pressure,  or  by 
more  than  12,000  columns  of  subject-  only  the  records,  public  and  civilian,  readers  sent  us  $4,500  to  use  for  that  influence,  or  in  which,  though  unfet- 
matter  directly  pertaining  to  the  ‘cru-  of  candidates.  Naturally,  we  would  piuT)ose.  It  was  more  than  we  asked,  tered,  it  still  plods  the  treadmill  from 


sade,  if  it  must  be  called  that,  but  not  enough  cash  to  maintain  a  health  camp  conferred  nor  unposed;  it  must  be 


our  most  effective  one. 


for  imdemourished,  imderprivileged  achieved.  ...  A  community  or  a  na- 


sading’  newspaper’s  disclosru'es. 

“Iowa  broadcasting  stations,  includ¬ 
ing  those  owned  by  other  newspapers. 


have  fewer  enemies  if  we  permitted  To  be  sure,  oiu"  social  service  enter*  sheer  lack  of  enterprise  to  nm  a  free 
the  politicians  in  our  area  to  run  their  prises  are  not  unique,  but  their  exist-  course — that  is  a  people  which  will 
game  without  our  participation.  But  ence  and  records  may  indicate  that  not  long  retain  any  other  liberty.  Most 


put  on  the  air  daily  summaries  of  the  I  ain  convinced  we  would  have  no  the  policy  of  the  newspaper  with  of  the  world,  in  fact,  has  gone  just  | 
news  developed  by  our  publication  more  friends,  even  though,  as  the  larg-  which  they  associated  has  not  done  this  dismal  way.  The  American  press 
and  picked  up  by  each  wire  service  est  daily  in  Iowa  east  of  Des  Moines,  serious  injury  to  them  or  the  com-  must  see  to  it  that  America  does  not 
for  state  distribution.  The  Gazette  was  and  the  only  one  in  our  particular  city,  munity.  go  that  way,  and  America^  must  see 

regularly  credited  by  both  press  and  the  Gazette  might  arouse  fewer  read-  "Whether  our  paper  has  contributed  that  its  pre^  does  not  go  it.’ 
radio  for  digging  up  the  information  ers  if  it  were  fatuously  non-partisan  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  “Let  us  insist,  if  we  will,  that  a 
which  for  months  kept  the  state  agog,  and  cautiously  inoffensive.  In  elections  that  commimity,  someone  else  should  newspaper’s  duty  is  done  when  it  has 
From  only  those  Iowa  papers  which  we  are  partisan,  one  way  or  the  other,  say.  We  hope  it  has.  We  have  tried  given  its  readers  both  sides  of  every 
come  to  our  exchange  desk  were  always,  never  for  one  party  and  again  to  make  it  do  so.  issue,  question  and  controversy  among 

clipped,  by  actual  count,  1,264  edi-  for  the  same  party  just  because  it  is  “Before  concluding,  I  want  to  in-  the  many  that  press  so  urgently  for 
torial  references  to  our  campaign.  It  ff^it  party.  I  have  reversed  myself  quire  whether  you  heard  Chester  H.  intelligent  determination  today.  Let  us 
was  natural  that  all  this  publicity  completely  in  a  period  of  two  years,  Rowell’s  radio  address  on  the  eveniiig  srnugly  congratulate  ourselves  as  in- 
automatically  should  increase  our  cir-  supported  an  entire  state  Democratic  of  March  3.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  did  stigators  of  provocative  thinking  from 
culation,  although  we  added  no  men  ticket  one  time  and  two  years  later  not,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  listen  which  oiu:  millions  on  millions  of 
to  our  road  crews,  made  no  unusual  the  Republican.  I  don’t  mean  we  are  to  an  excerpt  of  two  paragraphs.  The  readers  are  supposed  to  proceed  auto¬ 
effort.  Nor  have  we  ever  done  so  when  either  Democrat  or  Republican,  but  brilliant  San  Francisco  editor  said:  matically  into  the  millennial  realm  of 

engaged  in  uncovering  situations  of  I  mean  we  are  not  socialistic  or  If  there  is  any  danger  to  the  free-  pure  reason.  Let  us  follow  the  sign 
statewide  news  value.  Silly  or  not,  we  communistic.  When  we  find  dishonesty  dom  of  the  American  press,  that  dan-  posts  of  tolerance  into  the  terrifying 
provide  no  excuse  for  a  charge  that  in  public  office  we  raise  all  the  hell  ger  is  internal.  It  will  retain  all  the  swamp  of  intolerance,  if  we  are  sure 
we  hunt  business  by  hunting  crooks,  we  can.  There  have  been  times  when  freedom  it  will  consent  to  use.  As  that  such  lunacy  is  what  the  Bill  of 
“Three  grand  juries  indicted  about  we  have  demanded  and  immediately  against  external  aggression,  even  the  Rights  consciously  was  designed  to 
50  people  as  the  result  of  our  cam-  got  the  resignations  of  elective  and  weakest  of  our  press  would  defend  offer  us.  But  if  we  do  all  those  things, 
paign.  The  attorney  general  and  his  appointive  officials  who  had  been  fa-  tiself.  But  this  is  not  the  battle  we  let  us  abstain  from  petulant  jabbering 
first  assistant  were  among  them.  The  vored  candidates  with  us.  In  such  have  to  fight.  It  will  be,  rather,  to  whenever  we  think  the  freedom  of  the 
former  had  been  the  only  one  tried,  cases  we  went  all  the  way  in  exposing  give  more  vitality  to  what  tends  too  press  is  threatened. 

His  first  trial  fizzled  with  a  hvmg  jury,  those  who  had  fooled  us.  and  admit-  often  to  become  a  dead  machine.  It  “Denying  that  I  am  a  crusader,  I  fly 
The  state’s  key  witness,  a  county  at-  ting  our  error.  will  be  to  add  to  the  business  stand-  in  the  face  of  that  denial  by  preaching 

tomey  whose  confession  to  the  Gazette  “Despite  my  contention  that  I  am  no  ard  of  making  and  selling  goods  at  a  at  you  now.  I  insist  that  to  print  all 
that  he  was  a  bribe-taker  forced  him  crusader,  acceptance  of  this  baffling  profit  also  the  professional  standard  the  news  is  not  to  crusade,  but,  if  you 
out  of  office  and  brought  his  disbar-  assignment  obligates  me  momentarily  of  living  up  to  a  mark  and  rendering  dissent,  and  your  findings  are  against 
ment,  refused  to  testify  against  the  to  assume  the  role,  so  that  I  may  pose  a  service.  It  will  be  to  make  of  the  me,  I  ask  you  this:  Can  you  visualize 
attomev  general,  on  the  ground  that  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  cru-  newspaper  a  personality,  playing  its  the  place  this  Society  might  carve  for 


he  might  incriminate  himself.  He  lay  sading. 


part  in  life,  and  to  recognize  it  as  the  itself  should  its  members  miraculously 


ers  to  rally  to  the  newspaper  that 


in  jail  on  contempt  charges  until  the  “Ours  is  the  surviving  daily  of  three  vital  organ  of  democracy,  as  well  as  agree  that  there  are  in  the  existing 
state  official’s  trial  ended,  whereupon  that  existed  in  my  city  when  dust  be-  the  purveyor  of  news,  advertising  and  American  order  at  least  a  few  items 

the  Supreme  Court  ruled  he  had  been  gan  to  fly  in  1919.  The  Gazette  is  52  entertainment.  and  mstitutions  in  defense  or  con- 

within  his  rights  in  refusing  to  give  a  years  old,  but  its  decectsed  opposition  **  *Men  and  institutions  are  not  lib-  denmation  of  which  journalism  s  rug- 
trial  jury  testimony  he  had  given  the  would  have  been  older,  had  it  lived,  erated  merely  by  removing  their  ged  individualists  might  unitedly  and 

grand  jury  that  indicted  most  of  the  It  tried  every  known  journalistic  pul-  shackles,  and  freedom  can  be  neither  relentlessly  crusade? 

defendwts  in  these  many  cases  of  graft  motor  while  we  were  relying  on  read-  — _  m.  — 

and  corruption.  ers  to  rally  to  the  newspaper  that 

“I  want  to  say  right  here  that  none  fought  their  battles  and  printed  the  \  A/  CK.I  C  D  K.  I T I  K.  I  I  ICC 

of  these  libel  suits  against  me  in  any  most  real  news.  Just  in  excess  of  IJ  VV  t  IN  ^  D  ^  J  v  J  v  ^  v  J  1^  I  I  1^  ^  j 

way  related  to  any  of  the  charges  we  40,000,  our  circulation  reached  its  peak 

have  made.  They  have  gone  clear  out-  last  month,  after  showing  a  steadily  AO  A  I  CIV I  W  il  A  D  1/  CT I 

side  of  all  our  charges  to  find  some-  accelerated  increase  during  our  1935  /\0  /\  IVI#\lxlxt  I  • 

thing  else  that  a  former  chairman  of  campaign  —  crusade  to  you,  if  you 

the  liquor  commission  sued  us  in  three  prefer.  ,  n  j»  *>»»o/  •  /^  i 

counties  because  we  said  he  had  lied.  “From  a  position  near  the  bottom  Brookmiro  Predicts  22*^  mCreSSe  in  OwenSDOro  Market 

He  did  lie,  he  lied  about  a  conversa-  of  the  first  six  or  eight  papers  of  the  i  ^ _ r _ K.l-wi  c:-  LJ  A  c  n 

tinn  h.  hiui  with  mo  onri  whioh  T  state,  in  noint  nf  advortisin®  linaoo  wo  income  Tor  iNexT  dix  Months.  Mere  Are  borne  Keasons: 


“I  want  to  say  right  here  that  none  fought  their  battles  and  printed  the 
of  these  libel  suits  against  me  in  any  most  real  news.  Just  in  excess  of 
way  related  to  any  of  the  charges  we  40,000,  our  circulation  reached  its  peak 
have  made.  They  have  gone  clear  out-  last  month,  after  showing  a  steadily 
side  of  all  oiu*  charges  to  find  some-  accelerated  increase  diuring  our  1935 
thing  else  that  a  former  chairman  of  campaign  —  crusade  to  you,  if  you 
the  liquor  conunission  sued  us  in  three  prefer. 

counties  because  we  said  he  had  lied.  “From  a  position  near  the  bottom 
He  did  lie,  he  lied  about  a  conversa-  of  the  first  six  or  eight  papers  of  the 


counties  because  we  said  he  had  lied.  “From  a  position  near  the  bottom  Brookmiro  rrodicts  22 /g  m 
He  did  lie,  he  lied  about  a  conversa-  of  the  first  six  or  eight  papers  of  the  ^  CIw 

tion  he  had  had  with  me  and  which  I  state,  in  point  of  advertising  linage,  we  income  TOr  INOXT  bIX  MOnTn 

printed  in  direct  quotes,  so  he  sued  me  have  climbed  until  each  year  finds  us 

in  three  counties,  none  of  them  my  fighting  for  leadership  in  Iowa.  We  DIVERSIFICATION  _  No  wondor 

own;  his  attorneys  got  mad  because  I  carried  more  linage  last  year  than  any  Owombero  incom*  it  climbing.  If  $har«t 
said  that  they  delayed  their  filing  on  other  daily  in  the  state,  ran  a  close  in  tho  upturn  in  both  agriculturo  and  in- 
their  brief  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  appeal  of  second  to  the  Des  Moines  Tribune  in  dutfry.  Tobacco,  oil,  ditfilloria*,  and  radio 
his  conviction  in  my  coimty  to  the  1934,  and  were  out  in  front  of  the  tubas  combine  to  boost  purchasing  power. 
Supreme  Court,  and  they  su^  me  for  Hawkeye  pack  in  1933.  Circulation 

$50,000  each  in  a  couple  of  counties  figures  normally  constitute  a  fairly  SPENDABLE  MONEY  INCOME — 
because  I  said  they  delayed  in  filing  reliable  gauge  of  reader  interest.  Ad-  Management  figures  show  the 

ffieir  brief,  as  thou^  that  were  some-  vertising  linage  reflects  quantity  and  Owensboro  1935  county  income  to  be 


thing  new  and  startling  in  legal  pro-  quality  of  circulation, 
cedure.  ’Ilie  attorney  general’s  second  “You  expect  me  to  say  that  Cedar  '"come  gain  since  the  low  of  1932  is 

trial  ended  in  his  acquittal  by  directed  Rapids  is  an  exceptional  place,  and  for  Daviess  County  as  against 

verdict,  on  the  groimd  that  there  was  that  the  group  of  counties  comprising  !•**  50y, 

no  new  evidence  and  that  another  trial  its  trading  and  our  circulation  areas  ***1'®'*' 

would  cost  too  much  money.  are  above  the  average.  I  shall  not  dis-  i  iviNr  STANnARn<« _ 


25%  higher  than  the  state  average.  The 
income  gain  since  the  low  of  1932  is 
I32J%  for  Daviess  County  as  against 


would  cost  too  much  money. 


LIVING  STANDARDS— Telephones, 


“I  be  amazed  if  one  of  the  fifty  ^i^int  you.  "ntey  U  you  don’t  of  per  1,000  population,  are  26% 

defendants  in  these  cases  ever  goes  to  beueve  it,  read  what  Mrs.  Richardson  s  JI.  aLo... 

.  ^  ..t  I  1  1  •  e  nf>or#  numerous  in  uevioss  v.^unfy  tnen  in 

°  ^  ^‘•®  O"  r^ssenger 

We  forced  the  resignations  of  the  yesterday.  With  60,000  population,  our  reoistratiom  are  ISV  battar 
chairman  of  the  state  Democratic  com-  city  has  more  than  30,000  voters  per-  ^ 

mittee,  who  betrayed  his  party  by  manently  registered  tmder  a  system  NEW  CAR  SALES— In  1935  Daviass 
mishandling  its  campaign  fund,  and  that  bars  crooked  work  at  polls  manned  County  bought  53y«  mora  now  cars  than 
of  the  chairman  of  the  state  liquor  by  honest  election  officials.  !n  1934— a  figure  markedly  better  than 

commission,  two  federal  agents,  eight  “Our  law-enforcement  agencies  re- 


the  3S%  increasa  for  the  state  and  45% 
for  the  nation. 

A  BIG  MARKET  — AND  A  BIG 
MEDIUM — For  50  years  the  Owensboro 
MeMonger  and  Owensboro  Inquirer  have 
given  exclusive  coverage  of  this  diversified 
market  of  nearly  one-quarter  million 
people,  92%  of  whom  are  white. 

The  responsiveness  of  the  public  and  the 
coeperation  offered  by  this  powerful  news¬ 
paper  medium  makes  the  Owensboro  mar¬ 
ket  especially  attractive  for  test  cam¬ 
paigns. 

First  in  Kentucky  in  per  capita  of  cover¬ 
age  of  city  and  suburban  area.  You  can 
do  rifle-shot  selling  in  the  Owensboro 
newspapers  87%  of  daily  and  Sunday 
edifions  are  concentrated  in  the  city  and 
retail  trading  areas. 

Next  to  Louisville  and  Lexington  in  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  within  Kentucky. 


commission,  two  federal  agents,  eight  “Our  law-enforcement  agencies  re- 

or  ten  policemen,  three  state  agents,  port  that  we  have  less  crime  than  any  p,,i.  aL*  Uk 

and  a  lot  of  others.  We  tore  things  in-  comparable  city  in  the  United  States.  Owensboro  Newspapers  Can  Do  the  JOD 


side  out  at  Sioux  City,  where  the  pub-  We  have  all  the  usual  agencies  for 
lie  safety  commissioner  resigned  imder  social  service,  perhaps  too  many  of 
fire,  the  county  attorney  did  likewise,  them.  .  .  .  And  our  annual  trade  vol- 
and  seven  chiefs  of  police  followed  one  ume  was  $121,000,(X)0  last  year;  has 
another  into  and  out  of  office  in  less  been  as  high  as  $187,585,817.  That  is 
than  a  year.  We  put  the  fear  of  God —  a  lot  of  trade  voliune  in  a  city  of 
and  of  newspapers — into  a  lot  of  state  60,060. 

officials  who  needed  it  We  have  done  “Recently  the  county  went  well  be- 
our  job,  whether  or  not  the  voters  and  yond  its  quota  in  the  Red  Cross  drive 


In  Mid-West  Kentucky 


tClje  #tajensiJoro  iWesgenger 


(Morning) 


the  courts  do  theirs. 

“This  was  our  most  spectacular  cru- 


for  funds  for  the  flood  sufferers.  Its 
people  send  to  the  Gazette  every  year 


Owensboro  Inquirer 


(Evoning) 
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OUTLINEI  JOURNALISM  hear  talks  by  Bemarr  Macfadden,  PUBLISHER  PLEADS  GUILTY 

New  York  editor,  writer  and  pub-  Herman  L.  Bogart,  printing  plant 

WEEK  ACTIVITIES  lisher,  and  Tom  Collins,  literary  and  proprietor  and  publisher,  Farming- 
,  ,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Kanaas  City  dale,  Long  Island  who  was  arrested 

UniTersity  of  Mictouri  Event  Feature*  Joumal-Pogt,  among  others.  following  a  seizure  in  his  plant  re- 

Name*  of  Prominent  Editor*  and  R.  C.  Goshom,  publisher  of  the  cently  by  Nassau  county  detectives 

.  _ Medel*  of  Honor  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune  of  a  purported  union  label  which 

”  *  n  A  .,A  A  Capitol  News  and  president  of  Mr.  Bogart  had  no  union  authority 

Are  Bo  Awawteo  BJiesourl  Press  Aesooialion,  will  to  use,  pleaded  guilty  to  violation  of 

[ffjtitl  ts  EairoaT  Pue»-«#a«*)  take  (duuTge  of  ‘niursday  morning’s  Section  209  of  the  Labor  Law  before 

Columbia,  Mo.,  April  20-The  pro-  program.  Police  Justice  George  B.  ^r«bet^ 

gram  for  the  27A  annual  Journalism  Medals  of  Honor,  which  are  award-  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  April  18.  Tne 

Week  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  ed  annually  by  the  School  of  Jour-  against  him  was  made  by 

May  4  to  9,  as  announced  today  by  nalism  for  distinguished  service  in  Hansen,  secretly  of  Lo<^  915 

Friik  L.  Martin,  dean  of  the  school  journalism,  will  be  presented  Thurs- 
of  journalism,  features  the  names  of  afternoon.  Following  the  presen-  non-union  shoo 

many  nationally  prominent  writers  tation  of  the  medals,  a  bronze  tablet  _ ! _ 

and  newspapermen.  The  ^ual  commemorating  the  life  and  service  BLUE  PENCIL  MEETING 

Journalism  Week  banquet,  which  ^  jjj.  Walter  Williams,  late  dean  and  The  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio,  com- 

in  former  ye^  will  climax  the  week  s  founder  of  the  School  of  Journalism  posed  chiefly  of  newspaper  desk  men. 


HOLDS  DAILIES  LIABLE 

The  state  compensation  court  ia 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  ruled  that  news, 
papers  are  liable  for  injuries  to  news, 
paper  boys  in  other  cities  imder  cer. 
tain  conditions.  Judge  Charles  E. 
Jackman  awarded  William  J.  Lenne. 
mann,  16-year-old  Alma,  Neb.,  carrier 
payment  for  injuries  he  suffered  when 
an  automobile  struck  his  bicycle  while 
delivering  copies  of  the  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Doily  Tribune  in  Alma. 

Judge  Jackman  said  the  boy  must 
be  considered  as  “employe”  of  the 
Tribune  because  he  was  required  to 
give  bond  to  the  newspaper,  to  follow 
the  newspaper’s  instructions  on  the 
time  and  manner  of  delivering  news- 
papers,  and  to  refrain  from  delivering 
copies  of  any  competing  dsuly. 
and  president  of  the  University  of  will  meet.  May  24,  at  the  Faculty  The  award  gave  the  boy  $150  a 

Missouri,  will  be  plaoed  on  Walter  Club  on  the  Ohio  State  University  week  for  23  weeks,  and  required  the 

Williams  Hall,  which  is  now  under  campus.  M.  M.  Carothers,  state  edi-  newspaper  to  pay  $250  for  medical 

construction.  tor,  Columbus  Dispatch,  is  president,  and  hospital  bills. 


.NEMrHAVBiCONIiANa 

inSREINLTRADIIIQ/ 

\temlitor.y/ 


This  booklet,  fresh  from  the  press,  pre¬ 
sents  in  graphic  manner  down-to-the-min- 
ute.  pertinent  facts  about  REGISTER 
CITY  —  that  concentrated  fertile  field 
which  is  literally  the  buying  heart  of 
Connecticut. 

Every  alert  buyer  of  advertising  space 
will  want  this  booklet  for  his  files. 

It  will  be  mailed  to  any  advertiser  or 
agency  on  request. 

Advertising  Director 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 

Hfpreat 

The  Julius  Mathews  Sfeeial  Agency 


The  Most  Widely  Published 
Comic  in  America  is 


By  J.  R.  Williams 


TWO  euWCK  EVES,  A 
euOODV  NOSE, A  TOOTH 
OUT,  A  BIG  KNOT  ON 

SOUR  DOME - VOUWE 

GETTIN  TO  BE  A  PUG* 
UGLV  ,  A  BRUISER,  A 
^  BRAWLER,  A  TOUGH  > 
-V  KAUG.  A-A - Z 


VOU  MEANTK' 
LAST  RLRT  FEB 
TH‘  OTHER  GUV/ 
DONfT  VOU? 


IN  700  DAILIES,  COMIC  SECTIONS 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc 


MAIN  OFFICE 

1200  W.  Third  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


461  Eighth.  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


814  Mission  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Bruce  Hoefer 

With  this  air  of  assurance  and 
worldly  wisdom,  dressed  in  dark  blue 
knickers,  a  green  sweater  and  a  blue 
lumberjack,  Buster  delayed  his  re¬ 
turn  from  New  York  to  Wisconsin  a 
day  so  that  he  could  visit  the  ANPA 
convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
April  21. 

The  little  editor-illustrator-adver- 
tising  man  attempted  to  register  at 
the  ANPA  desk  but  met  with  little 
success.  Making  his  request  to  Jer¬ 
ome  D.  Bamum,  president  of  the 
association  and  puUisher  of  the  Syra- 
S  cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  Buster 
was  encouraged  by  the  reply  that  he 
did  not  “qualify  for  membership  be¬ 
cause  yoiua  is  a  weekly  paper.  But 
when  you  get  a  daily  publication  we 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  you.” 

With  all  the  self-ass\u^ce  of  an 
experienced  convention  goer,  Buster 
surveyed  the  group  around  him  and 
related  the  history  of  his  weekly, 
which  is  really  a  bi-weekly,  and 
which  has  increased  in  circulation 
from  6  to  230  since  June  4,  1934. 

"Tlurt  is  my  first  issue  on  record,” 
he  said,  “but  I  know  I  had  one  be¬ 
fore  that  and  I  forget  when  it  was.” 

“I  was  listening  over  the  radio  to  a 
certain  advertisement — it  was  ‘Dick 
Steele,  the  Boy  Reporter.’  At  that 
time  all  the  kids  in  school  were 
wearing  boy  reporter  badges,  but  I 
thought  it  was  a  lot  of  bunk.  Later 
I  changed  my  mind  and  got  my  own 
badge.” 

“I  wanted  to  get  an  editor’s  badge 
so  I  sent  in  two  box-tops  of  Wheat 
Thinsies.  Then  I  want^  to  get  a 
printing  press.  I  had  to  send  in  two 
box-tops  and  10  cents  for  that,  but 
my  mother  didn’t  like  the  idea.” 

Buster  continued  about  how  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  get  a  big 
press,  and  was  disgust  when  all  he 
received  was  some  gelatine.  After  in¬ 
vestigating  it  he  discovered  that  he 
had  a  “toy  hectograph — ^but  not  the 
real  kind.” 

“Would  you  like  to  see  my  press 
cards,”  Buster  asked,  getting  tired  of 
this  train  of  thought.  Whereupon  he 
exhibited  several  cards  that  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  news  bureaus  in 
New  York. 

After  struggling  with  his  first  “ma¬ 
chine,”  Buster  looked  around  for  a 
better  press.  He  finally  paid  $77 


Erie  Daily  Times 


Established  IS88 


11-YEAR  OLD  PUBLISHER  ‘WOWS  ’EM’ 
AT  WALDORF  CONVENTIONS 

Buster  Hoefer  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Writes,  Illustrates  and 
Prints  Miniature  Weekly — Seeks  to  Become 
Member  of  ANPA 


*411 ’HAT  is  your  address?” 

VV  “Oh,  just  write  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  and  that  will  get  me,”  answered 
11-year-old  Buster  (Bruce)  Hoefer, 
publisher  of  the  Sheboygan  Weekly, 
‘"ITie  World’s  Smallest  Newspaper.” 


for  a  “ditto”  machine  which  he 
bought  through  his  school.  “But,” 
he  complained,  “we’re  geiting  up  to 
300  copies  and  I  have  to  find  some¬ 
thing  that  will  make  them  cleaner. 
The  first  ones  are  good,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  run  they  get  bliured.” 

Before  the  little  business  man 
would  answer  any  questions  about 
his  circulation  and  rates  he  said,  “By 
the  way,  would  you  like  to  sub¬ 
scribe?”  After  receiving  his  dollar 
for  a  year’s  subscription  (he  charges 
5  cents  a  copy,  and  he  sold  many 
copies  of  the  special  Easter  and 
Birthday  Edition  to  onlookers — Bust¬ 
er’s  birdiday  was  April  10)  James  W. 
Brown,  Jr.,  circulation  manager  of 
EIditor  &  Publisher,  asked  him  if  he 
didn’t  want  to  subscribe. 

“Let’s  exchange  copies,”  he  said. 
When  the  difference  in  price  was  ex¬ 
plained  'to  him,  Buster  was  a  little 
frustrated,  but  xmder  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  he  give  up  his  dollar. 


In  the  end  he  succeeded  in  getting 
away  with  the  dollar  and  a  free  sub¬ 
scription  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Comments  from  the  crowd  following 
the  coup  were,  “He’ll  get  along — that 
boy.” 

Buster  charges  50  cents  for  a  full 
page  ad  and  30  for  a  half  page.  “And 
I  get  four  cents  extra  when  I  write 
the  ad  myself — two  cents  for  a  half 
page.” 

The  special  Easter  number  which 
the  Ditto  Company  ran  off  for  him 
in  New  York,  April  12,  was  28  pages 
and  carried  about  21  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  paper  (al^ut  the  size  of 
a  theatre  program)  carries  ads  in  two 
colors,  blue  and  red,  or  blue  and 
green,  and  also  front  page  editorials 
by  the  editor.  Buster  types  out  his 
“master  copy”  himself  and  enjoys  the 
“freedom  of  the  press”  in  breaking 
words  at  the  end  of  a  line.  “The”  ap¬ 
pears  “t-he.”  Buster  told  with  pride 
of  his  having  carried  two  double 
truck  ads  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  which  they  wrote  themselves. 

Buster  has  been  in  New  York  since 
March  28  with  his  mother  and  father, 
the  latter  a  chair  manufacturer.  He 
couldn’t  remember  how  many  times 
he  had  been  interviewed,  except  that 
it  was  “by  all  the  papers.”  “I’m  sort 
of  tired  of  talking  to  you,  though, 


because  I  have  to  go  over  the  sunr 
stuff  again,”  he  added.  I 

From  then  on  the  interview  auto." 
matically  switched  sides  and  the  ia.| 
terviewer  was  interviewed.  A  thog-a 
sand  and  one  questions  alxiut  dtei 
convention,  the  newspaper  business 
and  the  convention  flowed  from  hiii 
mouth. 

And  the  ultimate  conclusion  is  this 
same  as  the  surrounding  group- ^ 
“Hell  get  along — that  boy.” 

JOHNSON  GIFT  OFFER 

Comic  Sections  to  Be  Used  by  Nss4' 
hem,  Louis  end  Brorby,  Inc.  ^ 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Radnt. 
Wisconsin,  will  break  a  free  gift  oSei 
in  the  comic  sections  of  the  Cbicags 
Tribune,  New  York  News,  PhiladA- 
phia  Inquirer  and  Boston  Globe  oi 
May  3. 

Large  announcements  will  quickl; 
follow  in  Puck  Comic  Weekly,  Tkk 
Week  and  a  list  of  54  metropolita 
newspapers,  including  both  roto¬ 
gravure  and  black-and-white  span. 

Johnston’s  Furniture  Polish  was  in¬ 
troduced  late  in  the  fall  of  last  year. 

Both  the  newspaper  campaign  and 
the  radio  program  are  imder  the 
direction  of  Needham,  Louis  and 
Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
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DAa.T  StmDAT 

J«nu«ry  78.258  79.931 

February  .  .80,266  81,095 

March  81,044  82,335 


AN  81%  CAIN 

IN  CIRCULATION  IN  IIL  YEARS! 


TIMES-DISPATCH 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  HOME- DELIVERED  CIRCULATION 
OF  ANY  VIRGINIA  NEWSPAPER! 

Newspaper  habits  have  changed  in  Virginia.  In  1 1  i 
years  the  average  daily  circulation  of  The  Times-Dis- 
patch  has  jumped  from  44,044  to  79,803*  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1 936 . , .  that  is  a  new  high  for  Virginia 
circulation  gains. 

What  does  it  mean?  That  Virginians  have  responded 
to  the  efforts  of  The  Times-Dispatch  to  give  them  an 
improved  newspaper. 

*The  DAILY  average  circulation  for  March,  81,044 
>  j  The  SUNDAY  average  circulation  for  March,  82,335 

For  Such  a  Record  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
HAD  to  Be  Good— and  Deliver  the  Goods  / . . . 


The  M\j  for 

thr  Itarre  inoBtlK 
ur>'.  February.  March. 

79,803 


Icof3lcs  over  the  I 

petiofi  a  year  ago.  I 


llifhtiwnll 


VIRGINIAS  GdUMMomh 


DRAPER 


SmOAT 

The  Soa^ay  averafe  for 
the  three  aioatM  (Jan¬ 
uary.  February.  March, 
1936)  waa— 

81,073 

aa  nCREASE  of 

M3S  r 


■  copies  over  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 


Represented  NalionaUy  by,  THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY,  New  York,  Chicago,  AtlanU. 
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PUBLISHERS  SEE  WIDE  TRADE  REVIVAL! 

Linage,  Circulations  and  Retail  Sales  Mounting  Steadily  New  York  Convention  Visitors  Report  t 
_ ^Weather  Has  Held  Back  Advance  in  Some  Sections — General  Feeling  of  Renewed  Confidence! 


From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coasts,  and  from  the  north  to  be¬ 
low  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  came  opti-  mer  u 
mistic  comments  this  week  at  the  AP  years.” 
and  ANPA  meetings  in  New  York  H.  A 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


ARRESTS  IN  MILWAUKEE 


mer  and  harvest  season  “the  best  in  the  Auburn  (N.  Y)  Citizen  Aduer-  _  , .  - 

years.”  said  that  because  of  the  weather  ^ 

H.  A.  Sprague,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  the  people  were  not  shopping  and  palhiaers  Taken  in  Melee 


and^ANPA  "mTOtogs’  in  New  York  '  H.  A.  Sprague,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  the  people  were  not  shopping  and  palkiaar.  Taken  in  Melee 

City  repo^g  faSSi  newspaper  pub-  News-Press  and  Gazette,  remarked:  thus  linage  has  s^ered  for  the  ^t  te  Ee.ro.  4  Pu.u.hm) 

liters  a  decided  upward  trend  to  “The  people  in  SL  Joseph  are  spend-  three  months - birt  with  the  spnng,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  20— 0n« ' 

more  prosperous  times,  as  far  as  re-  ing  more  freely  and  there  is  a  much  the  outiook  u  go<^  member  of  the  Milwaukee  New*.  ! 

♦nil  sales,  advertising  linage  and  cir-  better  sentiment  among  merchants  Henri  Hall,  of  the  Jamestown  paper  Guild  and  four  sympathizoi 
culation  increases  are  concerned.  and  business  men.”  (N.  Y.)  Jout^,  smd  that  and  in  the  picket  line  at  the  Wiaconm  i 

Increased  payrolls,  more  stabilized  Carl  Slane,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-  orci^tion  have  been  up—  though  where  GuUd  editorial  woike, 


tail  sales,  advertising  linage  and  cir¬ 
culation  increases  are  concerned. 
Increased  payrolls,  more  stabilized 


Henri  Hall,  of  the  Jamestown  paper  Guild  and  four  sympathize 
(N.  Y.)  Journal,  said  that  lin^  and  in  the  picket  line  at  the  Wtacomi* 


employment  conditions  and  a  general  Transcript,  reported  “a  mild  upiiM  in  nothing  spectacular - ^with  prospects  have  been  on  strike  since  Feb.  17, 

feeling  of  renewed  confidence  in  busi-  every  line  of  business  in  Peo^”  ^  l,.  i.  arrested  by  police  at  a  nua 

ness  ^overy,  were  cited  by  visiting  J.  L.  Nugent,  Lincoln  (BL)  Cou-  K  Waterb^,  pu^er.  Os-  demonstration  Friday  night,  April  17, 

publishers  interviewed  in  the  corri-  rier,  said  tiiat  while  local  and  na-  wego  (N.  Y.)  PoUodiuti^imes,  indi-  jjj  which  several  p«sons  suSerel 

dors  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  tional  advertising  was  running  ahead  cated  timt  while  advertising  linage  nainor  injuries  and  many  were  l^ed 

Mid- western  publishers  from  com-  of  last  year,  the  m^  imprMOve  im-  h^^not  increaara  circulation  has  been  j^^d  hit  in  a  lively  melM  when  polioi 


munities  where  excessive  winter  ture  was  the  fact  that  natimial  1"^®  up  4  per  <*nt.  Here  agafa  ^  adver-  sought  to  halt  what  they  termed  ob> 
anows  and  prolonged  sub-zero  weather  “is  the  best  since  Novemter,  1^.  Using  slack  was  found  to  be  due  to  jectionable  remarks  by  a  speaker  a 
retarded  local  business  reported  a  A.  W.  Shipton,  Spring/ield  Illinois  the  weatl^  conditions.  »  -u  ®  sound  truck  parked  at  the  curb  ia 


pronounced  pickup  in  retail  activity  State  Journal,  and  Verne  EL  Joy,  Strfdm^  publisher  of  front  of  News  buil^ig. 

with  the  a^g  of  spring.  Those  Centralio  (Ill.)  S^tinel,  said  oondi-  Nashi^le  (Tenn.)  Bonner,  i^k^  Arraigned  in  the  district  court 
from  the  eastern  fiood  regions  were  tions  m  southern  Illinois  ww  muA  ^t  btuoi^  is  ra  Ae  “  Saturday  on  disorderly  conduct 


equally  optimistic.  better  tnan  a  year  ai 

“Business  is  better  in  the  Pacific  pickup  in  employment 


Northwest,”  declared 


Eadward  Lindsay,  Decatur 


r«i  "  the  cases  on  the  day  to  day  calendar 


;ul^^,Po^  Oregonian,  refer:  Herald  and  R^iew,  retried  f^  ral  comeback  of  bm^" 

^  to  more  Uberal  spending  on  the  payroll  “on  the  upgrade”  and  fan^  G.  R  Lc^  ^blisto  oj  the  ^n-  blTfor  ea^rfmdS 

part  of  the  consuming  public,  which  ers  with  more  i^ey  to  ^  to  $100.  Gunnar  Midcelsen,  a  «• 

farefiected  in  more  advertising  pa-  cause  of  mcreased  prices.  BetaU  national  linage  has  not  been  on  the  _ 


tronage.  trade  is  aneao  or  any  corre^iuuuiuB  utiBiow, 

Warren  C.  Fairbanks,  ItidionopolU  period  in  the  past  five  years,”  he  said.  “Ameri 
News,  said:  “There  is  a  decided  im-  E.  K.  Todd,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Repist^-  can  hold 
provement  in  business  in  our  section.  Republic  and  Star,  referred  to  in-  politics.” 


tra^  is  ahead  of  any  corresponding  upgrade,  local  has  been. 

period  in  the  past  five  years,”  he  said.  “America  is  goi^  ahead-nothing 


can  1^  U  Guild  uidt.  reputed  to^ve  been  the 

^  qieaker  in  the  sound  track,  wu  aw 


provement  in  business  m  our  section,  nepuouc  ana  uior,  ‘  ,  *  of  arrested. 

^th  merchants  showing  a  cheerful  creased  employment  m  furmture  and  R.  E.  ^ett,  gene^  nwnager  of  “  th..  .rfriWh-  I 

attitude”  machinery  factories  at  Rockford.  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  re-  Bnnkman,  one  «  the  stnl^ 

George  M.  Burbach,  St.  Louis  Post-  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Doily  yeal^  that  while  advertising  linage 

Dispatch,  spoke  enthusiastically  con-  News,  said  “business  is  fundamwitally  for  nmnth  of  Mar  A  was  way  o  ,  ^  fined^ls  in  district  eoirt 

earning  the  “steady  improvement”  in  improving  because  of  cyclical  revi-  due  to  toe  flood  cor^tions,  circula- 

retail  sales  and  advertising  linage,  sions,  but  won’t  be  stabilfaed  until  tion  is  ahead  to  the  best  mark  ever,  on  Friday. 

He  remarked  shopping  news  competi-  vve  have  sound  currency  and  a  bal-  I 

tion  is  waning,  wito  merchants  show-  emced  budget”  . 

ing  no  particular  desire  to  use  this  From  Michigan,  came  the  same  op-  W  . _ _  —  | 

type  of  advertising  medium  in  cities  timistic  “returning  prosperity”  note,  | 


|ng  no  particular  desire  to  use  this 
type  of  advertising  medium  in  cities 


where  shopping  news  publications  expressed  by  Linwood  L  Noyes,  Iron- 


have  not  already  been  started.  toood  (Mich.)  Daily  Gl 

‘T^ere  is  a  more  cordial  feeling  be-  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian 
tween  publishers  and  mertoants  in  Telegram, 
this  respect”  he  said,  “and  where  Barry  Bingh^,  Louisville 
iiiir»Vi  publications  do  exist  I  am  in-  Journal  and  Times,  declarea 


Globe  and 
an  (Mich.) 


Btury  Bingham,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  declared  business 


clined  to  believe  they  will  not  make  to  be  the  “best  since  1^”  with  ^ 


serious  inroads  into  newspaper  re¬ 
tail  advertising  linage.” 

Mr.  Burbach  asserted  toe  local- 
national  rate  differential  was  the 


lines  of  industrial  activity  in  Louis¬ 
ville  showing  healthy  signs  of  accel¬ 
eration.” 

Loring  Merwin  and  Joe  Bunting, 


publishers’  most  pressing  problem.  Bloominyton  (HI.)  Pantagraph,  said 
Tlewspapers  should  do  all  they  can  “there  is  a  steady  growth  in  retail 
to  reduce  the  rate  differential  in  or-  sales,  but  a  slight  lag  in  advertising 
der  to  remedy  this  situation  which  pickup.” 


ational  advertisers  view  with  con- 


EYom  toe  east  coast  and  toe  south: 
J.  Noetl  Macy,  president  of  toe 


‘"rile  agricultural  outiook  in  the  Westchester  CJounty  Publishers,  said 
Northwest  is  the  best  in  five  years,”  that  while  linage  is  on  toe  upgrade 
dfedared  Frederick  K  Murphy,  Min-  and  the  prospects  for  still  more  bet- 
mapolis  Tribune  publisher.  “Crop  terment  are  good,  “circulation  is 
tonditinna  are  excellent,  and  barring  higher  than  it  has  wer  been.” 
miforeseen  weather  difficulties,  farm-  L.  A.  Gaines,  business  manager  of 
ers  in  our-aaation  are  going  to  have  the  Richmond  (Va.)^  News  Le^er, 
boimtifui  baiwrti  and  money  to  indicated  the  advertising  liaago  im  up 
^>end.  in  the  Twin.  Cities  about  5  per  cent  for  toe  first  quarter 


Is  greatiy  improved.' 


of  1996.  Circulation  also  ahowa  a 


Tmprtwpd  ngri^ltural  conditions  marked  improvement  whidi  Is  prob- 
were  also  cited  by  W.  A.  Bailey,  Kan-  ably  due  to  “the  tobacco  busfaess 
SOS  City  Kansan  publiahar,  arid  H.  S.  and  gener^  prosperity.” 

^  KiiMTioM  manaRBT  of  the  Cap—  “^lere  has  been  a  healthy  increase 

per  publications.  “Following  a  slow  of  business,”  said  J.  J.  Mead,  pnb- 
Jannary  and  February,  lo^  mer-  Usher  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times.  “Na- 
diants  report  increased  retail  sales,  tional  linage  in  March  was  the  largest 
ttertmg  in  March,  with  a  decided  since  1929,”  he  said.  Meade  also 


toia  month,” 


indicated  that  local  linage  and  cir¬ 
culation  are  on  the  upgrade  vdiicfa  is 


"Farm  journal  advertising  is  way  probably  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
ahavl  of  last  year  for  the  first  quar-  WPA  money  that  has  been  spent  in 


ter,”  added  Efr.  Blake. 

Speaking  for  the  “com  belt”  states. 


that  district. 

Representatives  of  upstate  New 


M.  B.  McNab,  business  manager  of  York  papers  expressed  the  beUef 
the  Omoha  World  -  Herald,  Frank  that  the  Uttie  or  no  increase  in  busl- 
Throop,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  and  Lee  ness  for  their  papers  has  been  due  to 
Loomis,  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-  the  weather  TOnditions  following  an 
Gazette,  said  spring  business  is  on  exceptional  wizrter. 
the  upgrade  with  prospects  for  sum-  W.  O.  Dapping,  managing  editor  of 


nnouncement 


E.  M.  Burke  announces 
that  J.  R.  Snyder,  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gary  Post 
Tribune,  has  joined  the 
Burke,  Kuipers  and  Ma¬ 
honey  organization  and  will 
be  actively  identified  with 
it  from  this  date. 

Mr.  Snyder  will  become 
President  of  the  Company 
and  Mr.  Burke  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

There  will  be  no  other 
changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  organization. 
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“There  is  very  little  sparkle,”  he  “detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  peo-  R.  H.  FERGER  TO  MILWAUKEE 
complained,  ‘“niere  is  no  humor  ex-  pie;  a  pandering  to  lower  emotions; 
cept  that  which  creeps  in  through  and  subversive  of  dignified,  just  ad- 
typographical  errors.  Our  papers  are  ministration  of  laws.” 
too  heavy.”  James  W.  McCutcheon  of  the  Mount 

Awards  included:  First  in  general  Hawkeye-Record,  and 

newspaper  excellence  in  cities  over 
1,500 — Northvoood  Anchor-Index. 

First,  general  excellence  towns  un-  • _ _ 

der  1,500— Lake  Mills  Graphic.  SNYDER  JOINS  ‘SPECIAL’ 

Best  special  edition,  cities  over  2,000  Burke,  Kuipers  and  Mahoney,  spe- 
— Spencer  News-Herald  for  its  Clay  gi-j  representatives,  announced  this 
County  Fair  ediUon.  that  J.  R.  Snyder,  publisher  of 

Best  special  edition  towns  under  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  had 
_ ^ _  2,000  —  Keosauqua  Republican  for  joined  the  organization  as  president. 

Other  prominent  speakers  during  ^S^^teenth  Anniversary  edition.  E.  M.  Burke  becomes  chairman  of 
the  week  are:  Edward  L.  Bemays,  Also  elected  at  the  meeting  was  the  board.  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Snyder 
New  York  public  relations  counsel-  Fred  B.  Wolf,  publisher  O’Brien  were  associated  in  the  management 
lor;  Raymond  Clapper,  Washington  County  Bell,  as  vice-president.  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  in  1907, 

correspondent  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Plaques  were  awarded  to  the  two  and  have  long  been  friends.  No  other 
newspapers;  Homer  Guck,  Chicago  newly  selected  master  editors  and  changes  in  the  firm’s  personnel  will 
Herald  and  Examiner.  ’  publishers  by  Grant  L.  Caswell,  man-  be  made. 

Among  others  representing  Chicago  director^  o^  the^  association, 

daily  new^iapers,  press  associations  —  -  -  ^ 

and  broadcasting  chains  who  will 

speak  are:  A.  R.  Williamson,  NBC  thought  soundly,  -  ^  ^  u  j 

central  division  press  manager:  Larrv  fishly,  and  are  thus  master  editors  and  Sunday  edition,  which  is  bemg  offered 
Holcomb,  NBC  contimuty  editor; 

Boyd  Lewis,  United  Press  central 
division  news  editor;  Vaughn  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Chicago  Daily  News  car¬ 
toonist;  and  Clem  Lane,  Daily  News 
assistant  city  editor. 

Exhibits  during  the  week  will  in¬ 
clude  original  drawings  by  noted 
American  newspaper  cartoonists;  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  photographs  dur¬ 
ing  1935;  current  broks  on  journal¬ 
ism;  and  a  special  exhibit  prepared 
by  the  Northwestern  University 
library  of  old  and  rare  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Special  editions  of  three  news¬ 
papers  will  be  published  during 
journalism  week.  'Ilie  Chicago  Daily 
Times  will  issue  a  special  replate  edi¬ 
tion  of  1,500  copies  May  1  for  the 
high  school  press  conference  which 
will  conclude  the  week’s  activities. 

The  front  page  of  the  Times  will 
carry  pictures  of  the  convention  which 
will  be  taken  by  the  Times’  Wide 
Wra-ld  Wired  Photo  portable  equip¬ 
ment 

An  experimental  12-page  edition 
of  the  Daily  Northwestern,  student 
paper,  will  1w  published  Af^  30  by 
Medill  school  students. 

More  than  300  high  school  student 
editors  and  journalism  instructors  are 
expected  tP  attend  a  round-table  con¬ 
ference,  May  1  and  2.  Among  the 
discussion  leaders  are:  L.  A.  Brophy, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  bureau.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Harold  Rossman  and 
Edward  Gro^ell,  Daily  Times  staff 
members;  Curtis  MacDougall,  Evans¬ 
ton  News-Index  editor;  Roland 
Wolesley,  News-Index  city  editor; 
and  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago 
correspondent  of  Editor  &  I^lisher. 

Mr.  Guck  will  be  the  banquet  speaker 
Saturday  evening.  May  2,  speaking  on 
"The  Autobiography  of  a  Coimtrj' 

Editor.”  _ _ 

lOWANS  ELECT  DOXSEE 


MEDILL  JOURNALISM 
WEEK  PROGRAM 


Formar  Cinciaiiati  Exacative  NaaMd 
Busina**  Managar  of  Santinal 


Roger  H.  Ferger,  advertising  diiec- 
Fred  Hill  of  the  Hamburg  Reporter  tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  from 
were  elected  to  three-year  terms  as  January,  1921,  imtil  July,  1933,  hai 

been  named 
business  m  a  n  - 
ager  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel, 
one  of  the  Paul 
Block  group  of 
newspapers. 

He  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new 
duties  on  May  L 
Mr.  Ferger  re¬ 
signed  his  post 
with  the  Enquir¬ 
er  to  accept  ap- 

be  made.  Roc**  Fbbgii  pointment  as  <h- 

_  _  rector  of  «uil«»s 

Tfiey  attested  that  the  recipients  had  SELLING  SUNDAY  EDITION  for  thg  Pacific  Railways  Advertising 
'worked  hard,  lived  honorably.  The  Chattanooga  Free  Press,  weekly  Company,  with  headquarters  in  San 
influenced  unsel-  throw-away  publication,  is  issuing  a  Francisco. 

'  ~  '  . _  “  1  He  left  this  post  in  July,  1935,  to 

publishers.”  for  sale.  With  its  expansion,  the  become  co-founder  and  president  of 

Members  adopted  a  resolution  con-  plant  has  purchased  a  Goss  three-color  Natiurcolor,  Inc.,  of  Hollywood,  formed 
demning  “sensational  handling  of  press  and  enlarged  its  staff.  Roy  Me-  to  further  advance  and  market  a  revo- 
crime  news  by  metropolitan  news-  Donald  is  publisher  and  W.  G.  Foster,  lutionary  process  of  direct  color  pho- 
papers”  because  such  handling  was  editor.  tography  for  advertising  purposes. 


reasons  the  post-standard 

should  be  your  FIRST  medium  in 

SYRACUSE 


UNDUPLICATED 

CIRCULATION 


HOME 

P*p*r 


300 

Town* 


CONSISTENT 

CIRCULATION 

GROWTH 


READER 

CONFIDENCE 

IN 

FAMILIES 

WITH 

BUYING 

POWER 


SIX  suburban  editions  of  THE  SYRA¬ 
CUSE  POST-STANDARD  go  into  homes  in 
more  than  300  cities,  towns  and  villages  in 
thriving,  industrious,  prosperous  Central 
New  York,  to  which  Syracuse  is  the  key. 


These  are  real  home  editions  that  cover 
the  local  news'  of  each  community,  carry 
local  advertising  for  these  communities, 
and  offer  all  advertisers  an  UNDUPLI¬ 
CATED  circulation  that  no  other  Syracuse 
newspaper  has. 


Through  the  years  The  Post-Standard  has 
been  the  home  newspaper  for  this  vast 
audience,  has  their  confidence,  their  sup¬ 
port  along  with  the  32,000  additional 
reader-subscribers  in  Syracuse  and  Onon¬ 
daga  county. 

The  market  is  HERE.  The  newspaper  is 
THE  POST-STANDARD,  and  you  can 
"CRACK"  this  market  with  this  ONE 
newspaper — 


The  Post-Standard  offers  advertisers 
six  types  of  advertising: 

Black  and  White 
Rotogravure 
Color  Gravure 
Color  Comics 

One  Color  and  Black  (ROP)* 

Two  Colors  and  Black  (ROP) 

*(ROP)  Run  of  Paper 


Monticello  Editor  Named  Pre*ideiit 
at  De*  Moine*  Meeting 

C.  A.  Doxsee,  editor,  Monticello  (la.) 
Express,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Iowa  Press  Association  to  succeed  E. 
L.  C.  White,  publisher,  Spencer  (la.) 
News-Herald.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  Des  Moines  April  17-18. 

The  highest  awards  made  by  the 
association  went  to  Publishers  Ken¬ 
neth  F.  Baldridge  of  the  Bloomfield 
Democrat  and  James  R.  Rhodes  of  the 
Newton  Daily  News  as  master  editors 
and  publishers. 

The  meeting  attended  by  400  mem¬ 
bers  and  wives  heard  Will  W.  Loomis, 
publisher,  LaGrange  (IlL)  Citizen,  a 
director  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  take  editors  to  task  for  lack 
of  progress  in  journalism  in  the  last 
15  years. 


The  Post-Standard 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

KeUySmith  Co.f  National  Advertising  Representatives 


humAQ 


movtnc 

ereatett 


Y^'-ns/ 

*  ^>e,i  I^*  Pre*_ 


On  The  Record 

==By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON.  .  -r 
In  Defence  of  AdulU 


«•  pt®'  ^UOO* 
l.e«  \  M 


MOES  than  aay  political  apokca*  |  thraa:  Hamilton  waa  clghtatn.**  But 
man  in  tn#  Unltod  Stataa.  1  that  waa  tha  elf btaanth  coitttry. 
tha  Praaldant  haa  tha  power  I  when  Youth,  aa  we  understand  tha 
to  craau  a  Tialoo.  to  five  form  to  a  |  term,  had  not  yet  been  dlaeovarad; 
dream.  Mora  than  any  political  |  whan  there  were  children  and  adulta; 
'spokesman,  ha  haa  tha  adventuroua>  |  when  Keats  waa  dead  and  Immortal 
naaa  to 


Dorothy  ***H*VaB 
Thompson 


The  three  leading  Newspaper  Commentators 


will  cover  both  the  Republican 
aiul  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tions  lor  the  New  York  Herald 
tribune  Svndieate. 

Evervtbing  they  write  will  be 


sent  exclusively  to  the  newsjiapers 
taking  their  regular  service. 
Write  or  wire  for  a  list  of  cities 
where  one  or  more  of  these  pow  er- 
ful  features  may  still  be  available. 


NEW  YORK 


LONDO-N 

(1.  Patriciv  Th<>ni(>M>n 
.1**  (.lhancerv  Lane 
liimiloii  (!  2 


Hctalb  tribune 

^Mniiratp 


CANADA 


NEW  YOKK 

230  \^  .  Hst  Street 


Miller  Service.  Ltd. 
302-303  MrKiiuioii  Rld» 
Toronto  2  Ontario 
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•  Studies  made  by  Intertype  engineers  in  the  field  have 
shown  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  a  newspaper  compos-  i 

I 

ing  room  is  going  to  be  attained  by  enlarging  the  magazine 
capacity  of  line  composing  machines  so  as  to  obviate  the 
loss  of  time  involved  in  removing  and  replacing  magazines. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies  we  are  now  presenting  addi-  ' 
tional  magazine  capacity  on  four  of  our  important  models. 

STEP  AHEAD  WITH  THE 
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4- magazine  Model  C 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  NEWS  AND  AD  MACHINE.  Carries  four  standard  90- 
channel  magazines,  each  of  which  accommodates  matrices  up  to  wide  18-point. 

4-magazine  Model  F  (mixer) 

FOR  STRAIGHT  MAHER,  FOOD  ADS,  DISPLAY,  etc.  Carries  four  standard  90- 
channel  magazines,  each  of  which  accommodates  matrices  up  to  wide  18-point. 

4-magazine  Model  G  (mixer) 

COMBINATION  TEXT  AND  DISPLAY  MACHINE.  Carries  two  standard  90- 
channel  magazines,  each  of  which  accommodates  matrices  up  to  wide  1 8-point, 
and  two  wide  72-channel  magazines,  each  of  which  accommodates  matrices  up 
to  wide  30-point  (and  some  faces  in  even  larger  sizes). 


4-magazine  Model  H 

WIDE-MAGAZINE  HEADLEHER  AND  DISPLAY  MACHINE.  Carries  four  wide 
72-channel  magazines,  each  of  which  accommodates  matrices  up  to  wide  30- 
point  (and  some  faces  in  even  larger  sizes). 


Write  or  Wire 
Nearest  Intertype 
Office  for  Full 
Particulars 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

}60  Furman  Straat,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chicago, 
130  North  Fronklin  Stroot;  Now  Oriooni,  1007 
Comp  Stroof;  Lot  Angolot,  1220  South  Moplo 
Avtnuo;  San  Francisco,  500  Sontomo  Stroot; 
Boston,  80  Fodoral  Stroot;  Conada,  Toronto 
Typo  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 


1 


FEATURES 


From  33  to  100  per  cent  increased  matrix  capacity  —  without 
replacements  of  magazines. 

On  Models  F  and  G  quick  and  easy  changes  from  one  maga¬ 
zine  to  another  are  made  by  means  of  finger-flip  control,  and 
changes  from  one  pair  of  magazines  to  another  are  made  by 
the  Intertype  light-action  chain  shift. 

Quick  and  easy  replacements  of  magazines  from  the  front  of 
the  machine  on  each  of  these  models  are  made  by  means  of 
Intertype's  labor-saving  sliding  magazine  carriage. 

Full-length  or  split  magazines  can  be  used  in  any  position. 

Split  magazines  on  all  these  models  can  be  either  half-length 
or  three-quarter  length,  as  preferred. 


«SE  NEW  INTERTYPES 


Set  on  the  Intertype  in  Vogue  fomily.  Stick  attachment  used  for  larger  sires. 
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PAPERS  IN  GOLD  STANDARD  NATIONS 
MOVING  FORWARD,  U.P.  MAN  SAYS 

Sales  Manager  of  U.  S.  Press  Service,  Back  from  Europe, 
Reports  Countries  Not  Under  Dictators  Want  Factual 
Report — European  Capital  News  Increased 

Business  with  the  newspapers  in  eliminated  as  publishers  and  jour- 
Europe,  not  under  dictatorship  or  nalists. 
still  on  ^e  gold  standard,  is  on  the  Mr.  Williams  said  that  in  Germany 
upgrade,  accord-  he  was  told  that  the  government  sent 
ing  to  Edwin  out  specific  instructions  on  political 
Moss  Williams,  stories,  even  going  so  far  as  to  in¬ 
sales  manager  of  dicate  the  size  head  necessary  and  the 
the  United  Press,  position  in  the  newspaper.  Some  even 
who  has  just  re-  are  marked  “Page  One,  Must.”  As  a 
turned  from  a  result  at  first  there  was  a  slight  drop 
five-week  tour  in  circulation.  Later,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Europe.  said,  there  was  a  circulation  “up.” 

Mr.  Williams  Stringent  censorship  and  general 
pointed  out,  how-  uniformity  in  handling  the  news  has 
ever,  that  it  was  had  a  grave  effect  on  Austrian  news- 
impossible  to  papers,  Mr.  Williams  said.  Estimates 
generalize  in  this  of  the  circulation  drop  there  vary  from 
statement  of  25to30  per  cent.  "The  situation  in 
newspaper  busi-  Austria  becomes  even  more  apparent, 
ness  as  divergent  political  influences  he  points  out,  “when  one  considers 
played  such  an  important  part  in  that  while  existing  papers  have 
European  economic  conditions  at  the  dropped  off,  the  rather  large  and 


present  time. 


popular  Social-Democrat  and  Corn- 


According  to  Mr.  Williams  the  munist  newspapers  have  disappeared 
newspaper  business  is  booming  in  completely  and  their  readers  have 
Scandinavia.  Circulations  are  re-  turned  to  other  newspapers, 
ported  up  20  to  60  per  cent,  and  ad-  .  Conditions  look  fine  for  newspapers 
vertising  linage  gains  are  showing  Hungary  and  Jugoslavia  de- 

tremendous  increases.  censorship,  he  said. 

-10.  rk  1.  •  r,.,  1  L  .  Th®  best  known  newspaper  in  Bel- 

The  I^gens  Nyheter,  m  Stockholm.  Politika.  has  built  a  new  home 

IS  a  good  example  Mr.  Williams  says.  installed  new  equipment.  In 

^ree  years  ago  when  the  United  Budapest  the  large  newspaper,  Az 
^  Wan  serving  this  newspafjpr  ^  buS  and 

It  was  fitting  for  its  very  existence.” 
said  Mr.  Williams.  “It  has  ex^rienc^  Es^  ' 

a  steady  growth  and  now  has  built  ^  considered  quite  a 

a  new  plant  and  purchased  the  latest  Europe  as  the  majority  of  the 

prm  ng  equipmen  .  newspapers  print  only  a  noon  edition 

"nie  largest  Stockholm  afternoon  and  an  edition  for  country  circulation, 
daily,  Allehanda,  also  is  experiencing  Political  disturbances  in  both  Spain 
a  remarkable  growth,  according  to  and  Portugal  have  prevented  increases 
Mr.  Williams.  It  reports  an  unprec-  in  newspapers  or  circulation  there, 
edented  circulation  increase.  However,  visits  to  various  cities 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  in  Denmark  showed  great  interest  in  world  affairs 
the  greatest  improvement  seems  to  and  a  number  of  new  UP  clients  have 
have  been  with  the  smaller  newspa-  been  added  in  both  countries, 
pers  outside  of  Copenhagen.  Tliey  There  are  few  signs  of  economic 
have  enjoyed  a  remarkable  upturn  in  recovery  in  the  nations  that  are  on 
business,  althoufdi  the  capital’s  news-  the  gold  standard,  according  to  Mr. 
papers  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Williams.  Newspapers  in  Holland. 

Norway  has  been  less  affected  by  Switzerland  and  France  still  have  to 
improvement  in  business,  according  to  fight  on  the  basis  of  crisis  years. 

Mr.  Williams’  survey,  but  he  said  “There  is  one  factor  to  be  noticed 
that  nevertheless  circulations  are  up  in  the  European  press,”  Mr.  Williams 
and  that  the  UP  has  added  a  number  said.  “With  the  tremendous  expendi- 
of  new  clients.  ture  in  propagandistic  handling  of 

Newspapers  in  dictator  controlled  domestic  news  in  a  number  of  coun- 
coimtries  have  not  fared  as  well.  tries  and  a  growing  imiformity  of  the 

In  those  countries  the  press  is  an  news  in  the  newspapers,  competition 
instrument  of  the  political  party  in  largely  has  been  eliminated.  At  the 
power.  This,  Mr.  Williams’  survey  same  time  the  increasing  tension  in 
reveals,  has  hampered  both  circulation  Europe  has  lead  to  larger  expenditures 
growths  and  advertising  linage  in-  by  the  various  governments  in  hand- 
creases.  ling  news  from  abroad  through  their 

As  an  example  Mr.  Williams  takes  channels  in  a  prepared  and 

the  case  of  newspapers  in  Italy.  He  processed  manner.  This  has  made  the 
points  out  that  the  nation’s  difficulties  newspapers,  for  competitive  reasons, 
through  sanctions  has  caused  the  gov-  depart  from  their  old  policy  of  dealing 
emment  to  make  drastic  economies  in  lengthy  articles  and  discussions  of 
the  consumption  of  paper.  Wood  Political  problems  to  spot  news  cover- 
pulp  is  needed  for  munitions,  hence  ®nd  to  factual  reporting, 
even  the  largest  Italian  dailies  are  This  has  lead  to  a  growth  of  United 

allowed  to  print  only  six  pages  each  Press  service  in  practically  every 
day.  This  has  meant  that  they  could  country.”  UP  cUents  in  Southern 
print  only  the  essentials.  These  es-  Europe  have  risen  in  one  year  100 
sentials  are  primarily  official  eOktt-  P®*"  cent,  Williams  said.  In  Germany 
muniques.  clients  have  increased  from  24  to  43 

While  Mr.  Williams  was  in  Italy  it  newspa^rs;  &an<hnavia  from  8  to  21; 
was  reported  that  the  Italian  forces  Switzerland  from  13  to  23;  Spam  from 
were  winning  numerous  victories  in 

Ethiopia.  The  result  was  that  the  news-  - 

papers  were  practically  filled  with  of-  MARKS  ON  YEAR’S  LEAVE 
ficial  communications  numbered  one.  Bob  Marks,  city  editor,  Memphis 
two,  thi'ee,  four,  etc.  Commercial  Appeal,  has  taken  a  year’s 


In  Germany  the  reorganization  of  leave  of  absence  during  which  he  will 
the  press  has  not  been  completed,  al-  travel  on  three  continents.  He  left 
thou^  most  of  the  newspapers  un-  Monday  for  Mexico.  Ralph  Roddy, 
friendly  to  the  present  controlling  state  editor,  was  appointed  to  the 
party  have  disappeared,  or  have  vacancy.  Marks  will  return  to  the 
changed  ownership.  Jews  have  been  staff  in  a  year  as  a  reporter. 


The  Elmpire  State’s 

LOWEST  COST 
MAJOR  MARKET 

TROY 

NEW  YORK 


has  a  population  in  its  A.  B.  C.  City  Zone 
(which  lies  entirely  within  a  4-mile  radius  of 
the  Troy  City  Hall)  of  more  than 


119,324 


Troy’s  30,738  families  place  it  among  the 
nation’s  major  markets,  the  essential  cities  in 
any  advertising  campaign.  Whether  you  have 
a  regular  schedule  to  run  or  seek  a  test  market, 
try  Troy. 


BLANKET 

COVERAGE 


is  afforded  by  Troy’s  sole  dailies.  The  Record 
Newspapers,  which  make  Troy  the  Empire 
State’s  lowest  cost  major  market  because  their 
unduplicated  net  paid  circulation  (A.  B.  C.) 
of  3 1 ,043  copies  daily  reaches  ‘‘everybody 
advertisers  want  to  reach”  and  their  combined 
flat  rate  is  only 


10c 


aline 


THE 

RECORD  NEWSPAPERS 


THE  TROY  RECORD 
(MORNING) 


THE  TIMES  RECORD 
(EVENING) 


All  Advertising  Handled  Direct 
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GENERAL  {%)  ELECTRIC 


You  know  what  that  means  in  terms  of  satisfied  readers  and  satisfied 
advertisers.  You  know,  too,  that  keeping  the  schedule  may  often  be 
endangered  through  delays  caused  by  inadequate  press-drive 
equipment. 

BETTER  PRESS  PERFORMANCE 

The  fact  that  500  newspaper  plants  of  all  sizes  are  getting  econom¬ 
ical  and  reliable  press  performance  from  General  Electric  equipment 
is  proof  of  the  applicability  of  G-E  equipment  to  your  plant.  G-E 
equipment  will  assure  better  press  performance  and  provide  added 
capacity. 

COMPLETE  PRESS-DRIVE  SYSTEMS 

General  Electric  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  press-drive  equip¬ 
ment — from  motors  and  control  to  paper-break  detectors  and  wire 
and  cable.  This  means  that  you  can  have  the  convenience  of  dealing 
with  one  responsible  manufacturer  for  all  the  electric  equipment 
you  need. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 

Recent  improvements  make  possible  higher  speed  and  increased 
smoothness,  safety,  and  efficiency.  These  refinements  include  two- 
speed  drive  motors,  Thrustor  operated  brakes,  and  air-cooled  resistors. 

PROMPT  SERVICE 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  distinctive  advantages  that  G-E 
equipment  and  G-E  service  will  provide.  From  no  other  single  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturer  can  you  get  so  much  in  complete  equipment  and 
service.  General  Electric,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

020-235 
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EMPLOYE  IS  REFUSED 
SUPPORT  OF  GUILD 

Akron  Reporter,  Active  in  Organisa¬ 
tion  Affairs,  Charge*  Discrimina¬ 
tory  Discharge,  But  Unit  and 
Guild  Fail  to  Back  Him 

(Sfifcial  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 
Akron,  O.,  April  20 — First  challenge 
to  arise  over  the  discharge  of  an 
Akron  newspaper  employe  since  the 
organization  of  the  Akron  Newspaper 
Guild  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
appellant  when  his  case  was  brought 
before  the  guild. 

The  member  in  question  was 
Branko  J.  Widick,  night  police  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
He  is  an  active  guild  member,  vice- 
president  of  the  Ohio  Guild  council 
and  vice-president  of  the  Akron 
Newspaper  Guild. 

He  was  released  from  the  Beacon 
Journal  staff  in  a  general  shakeup. 
Although  Widick  claimed  that  di-- 
crimination  entered  into  the  affair, 
the  Beacon  Journal  unit  took  no 
action.  Widick  appealed  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  guild,  which, 
after  failing  to  reach  a  decision,  sent 
for  Jonathan  Elddy,  national  secretary. 
Eddy  instead  sent  Garland  Ashcraft 
from  the  Cleveland  Press  as  a  na¬ 
tional  guild  observer. 

Because  of  the  prominence  of 
Widick  in  local  and  state  guild  affairs 
and  because  of  his  arguments,  there 
was  a  strenuous  battle  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  which  finally  decided 
to  place  the  entire  case  before  the 
guild  membership  as  a  whole. 

Widick,  for  himself,  argued  he  was 
a  victim  of  discrimination.  He  pointed 
out  that  when  the  guild  sought  to 
ask  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Beacon  Journal,  the  reasons  for  the 
discharge,  Knight  refused,  saying 
he  would  deal  with  a  committee  ^m 
the  Beacon  Journal  guild  unit  only. 
It  was  proven  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  the  Beacon  Journal 
unit  is  under  verbal  agreement  with 
Mr.  Knight  in  which  he  agrees  to 
deal  with  a  Beacon  Journal  commit¬ 
tee  only  whenever  discharges  are 
questioned.  This  ctgreement  does  not 
expire  until  May  18. 

With  the  exception  of  Harold  J. 
Taylor,  guild  president,  practically  all 
Beacon  Journal  members  were  in¬ 
clined  to  support  the  discharge,  and 
were  certain  that  discrimination  did 
not  enter  into  the  picture. 

After  four  hours  of  debate,  com¬ 
bined  Beacon  Journal  and  Times 
Press  imits  of  the  guild  voted  21  to 
10  to  drop  the  Widick  matter.  It  was 
said  that  Widick  will  seek  an  appeal 
tp  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

He  was  released  from  the  staff 
April  3,  and  was  given  discharge  pay 
and  was  also  paid  for  overtime  he 
had  accumulated. 


INDIANAPOLIS  GUILD  ELECTS 

Tristram  Coffin,  assistant  city  editor, 
Indianapolis  Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  chapter, 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  succeed¬ 
ing  Charles  E.  Carll,  Jr,,  Times’  city 
editor,  recently  transferred  to  the 
Cleveland  Press.  Frank  A.  White, 
International  News  Service,  succeeds 
Coffin  as  vice-president  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Carr  of  the  Times  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 


COLUMBUS  GUILD  ELECTS 

Frank  Bear,  cable  editor,  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Columbus  Newspaper  Guild  re¬ 
cently.  William  H.  Newton  of  the 
Scripps- Howard  Bureau  was  re¬ 
elected  vice-president;  Arthur  Parks 
was  chosen  treasurer  and  Samuel  C. 
Fusco,  secretary. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

NEW  CLEVELAND  CONTRACT 

Publisher  of  News  Renew*  Agree¬ 
ment  with  Guild  Unit 

After  weeks  of  negotiations,  the 
Cleveland  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Nevis,  has  signed  a  new 
contract  with  the  Cleveland  News  unit 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Terms  of  the  contract  are  precisely 
the  same  which  have  been  in  effect 
since  December,  1934.  The  first  con¬ 
tract  ran  four  months  piast  its  date 
of  expiration,  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  negotiations.  Illness  of  Dan  R. 
Hanna,  the  publisher,  held  up  the 
meetings  over  two  months. 

In  a  supplemental  letter  to  the 
contract,  the  Cleveland  News  unit  of 
the  guild  agrees  to  attempt  to  obtain 
a  uniform  contract  between  the  guild 
and  the  publishers  of  the  News  and 
the  Cleveland  Press  when  present  con¬ 
tracts  of  the  two  papers  run  out.  The 
Press  recently  signed  an  accord  with 
the  guild  but  there  are  several  points 
of  difference  between  that  and  the 
News  contract. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has 
never  entered  into  any  relations  with 
the  newspapermen’s  union  because  the 
majority  of  its  employes  have  refused 
to  join  the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

While  the  new  contract  gives  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  News  the  five-day  forty- 
hour  week,  overtime  pay,  sick  leave 
and  dismissal  notices  (ranging  from 
one  to  twelve  weeks),  several  mem¬ 
bers  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the 
failure  to  obtain  a  single  new  request. 

The  News  unit  of  the  guild  had 
sought  especially  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  executives,  who  have  been  on 
the  six-day  week. 

Under  an  oral  agreement,  Mr. 
Hanna,  the  publisher,  will  continue 
to  grant  all  employes  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion  on  pay. 

ITiroughout  the  negotiations,  the 
question  of  salaries  was  not  discussed, 
the  guild  having  agreed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  stand  on  the  present  setup. 

TTie  new  contract  will  run  one  year, 
from  April  17. 

WILL  RE-SIGN  WITH  GUILD 

New  Philadelphia  Agreement  Give* 
Wage  Rises  to  20 

(Special  to  Kditob  &  Publishes) 

Philadelphia,  April  22. — A  new  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Philadel- 
phiaand  Camden  will  be  signed  this 
week. 

A  higher  minimum  wage  for  re¬ 
porters  and  other  editorial  workers 
having  at  least  four  years’  experience, 
increased  pay  for  out-of-town  assign¬ 
ments,  and  a  higher  scale  for  copy 
boys  and  clerks  are  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  provisions  of  the  new  agree¬ 
ment. 

Negotiations  with  the  publisher,  J. 
David  Stern,  were  concluded  April  16. 

At  least  20  employes,  including  12 
reporters  and  others  on  the  staff,  will 
receive  raises  immediately.  The 
others  are  copy  boys  and  clerks.  Ten 
other  news  workers  will  benefit  from 
the  higher  scale  during  the  year. 

Immediate  pay  increases  are  retro¬ 
active  to  April  8,  the  date  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  All  receiving  them  this  week 
have  been  urged  to  turn  this  extra 
money  over  to  the  guild  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  local  defense  funds. 

During  the  negotiations  the  manage¬ 
ment  restored  a  10  per  cent  pay  cut, 
made  in  February,  1932,  to  a  small 
group  of  employes  that  had  not  since 
been  raised  to  an  amount  equal  to  or 
more  than  their  former  salary.  The 
contract  just  expired  called  for  these 
restorations  60  days  after  resumption 
of  dividend  payments,  but  since  the 
newspaper  will  not  resume  payments 
to  stockholders  until  June,  the  cuts 
have  been  returned  several  months 
ahead  of  schedule,  it  was  pointed  out 
by  W.  P.  Hawkes,  managing  editor. 
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Brooklyn  Citizen  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Dies  Following  Operation 

William  M.  Homer,  59,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  and 
former  advertising  manager,  at  various 
times,  of  both  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times  and  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
died  April  21  in  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  following  an 
emergency  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Bom,  in  Dorrenbach,  Germany,  he 
was  brought  to  this  country  at  the  age 
of  5.  He  began  his  career  with  the  old 
New  York  World.  After  three  years,  he 
joined  the  Ludwig  Baumann  Co.  as 
assistant  advertising  manager,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  for  five  years.  Mr. 
Horner  then  returned  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  field,  as  a  salesman  in  the  classified 
advertisement  department  of  the  old 
New  York  Press  and  was  instrumental 
in  installing  an  automobile  department 
in  the  Press,  in  1905,  when  automo¬ 
biles  were  just  coming  on  the  market 
and  their  value  had  not  yet  been 
proven.  Joining  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
F^gle  in  1908,  in  charge  of  automobile 
advertising,  he  soon  became  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  a  position  he  held  for 
several  years.  He  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Brookljm  Times  from 
1925  to  1929,  and  then  joined  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  in  a  similar  capacity. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  and  a  son.  Burial  was  in  Fergu- 
sonville.  N.  Y. 

PUBLISHER  REFUSES  PAROLE 

Medford,  Ore.,  April  22 — A  parole 
requiring  that  he  remain  out  of  Jack- 
son  County  until  his  four-year  term 
is  completed  was  rejected  by  Earl  H. 
Fehl,  former  county  judge  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Pacific  Record  Herald,  a 
weekly.  Fehl  is  serving  a  term  in 
state  penitentiary  for  complicity  in 
ballot  thefts  here  in  1933. 


JACK  HOWARD  JOINS  WNOX 

Son  of  Roy  Howard  Will  Study 
Broadcasting  at  Knoxville 

(By  telegraph  to  Kditob  &  Publisheb) 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  April  22.— Jack 
Howard,  son  of  Roy  Howard,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  is  expected  here  within 
a  few  days  to  join  the  staff  of  WNOX, 
radio  station  of  the  Continental  Radio 
Company  chain,  a  Scripps-Howard 
enterprise. 

Howard  will  be  assistant  to  John 
Mayo,  program  director. 

Announcement  of  Howard’s  assign¬ 
ment  to  WNOX  was  made  here  by 
James  C.  Hanrahan,  vice-president  of 
the  Continental  Radio  Company,  who 
is  personally  supervising  operations 
at  WNOX. 

Young  Howard  is  a  Yale  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1932,  and  has  worked 
in  the  news  departments  of  the  Tokyo 
(Japan)  Advertiser,  the  Shanghai 
(China)  Post  and  Mercury,  the  Jn- 
dianapolis  Times  and  the  Wa.shin<jton 
News. 
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CRAVEN  &  HEDRICK  ACCOUNTS 

Craven  &  Hedrick.  New  York 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  following  accounts;  Berkshire 
Hills  Conference,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to 
conduct  this  season’s  advertising  for 
Berkshire  County,  using  newspapers 
and  magazines;  Wheeler  &  ’Taylor, 
Southern  Berkshire  real  estate  firm 
of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  news¬ 
paper  and  direct  mail  program  under 
way;  Greig,  Lawrence  &  Hoyt, 
Ltd.,  New  York  wine  and  liquor 
merchants. 

BUFFALO  GARDEN  SHOW 

The  sixth  annual  flower  show 
staged  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
will  be  held  June  27  and  28.  There 
will  be  54  classes  for  exhibitors.  ’The 
competition  is  open  only  to  amateurs. 


The  Waste  Basket 

in  your  news  room  is  on  expensive  affair. 

Into  it  each  day  goes  most  of  the  copy  from 
your  high-priced  wire  services.  Why? 

First,  because  most  of  the  wire  services 
duplicate  each  other  to  the  extent  of  90%. 

Second,  because  most  of  the  copy  is  over- 
wordy  and  overwritten,  depriving  you  of 
the  wider  selection  needed  to  give  your 
paper  a  really  individual  touch. 

Transradio  can  save  you  money  both  ways. 

It  is  the  only  full-sized  news  service  today 
with  any  large  portion  of  untouched  "auxi¬ 
liary''  material.  And  its  terse,  natural  style 
saves  editing  labor,  gives  you  greater 
variety. 

TRAXSRADIO 

Press  Service 

342  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 
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WOOD  HAS  BEEN  FOREMOST 


The  wood  laboratory  has  given  the 

newspaper  industry  the  following  indispensable 
aids  to  publication: 

It  introduced  Automatic  Stereotyping  by  means  of 

The  Automatic  Autoplate 
The  Junior  Autoplate 
The  Pony  Autoplate 
The  Autoshaver 

It  introduced  High-Speed  Newspaper  Printing  by 

means  of 

The  Wood  Steel  Press,  with  its  revolutionary 
time-saving,  work-saving,  waste-saving  devices 

It  introduced  Automatic  Full-Speed  Paper  Replen¬ 
ishment  by  means  of 

The  Autopaster 
The  Autoreel 


And  it  is  actively  at  work  on  still  other  important  inno¬ 
vations,  which  will  be  announced  when  ready  for  use 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey — New  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Avenue 


IN  SOLVING  PROBLEMS  OF  PRODUCTION 
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STORY  OF 


Q 

vJULPHITE  pulp  is  made  by  a  chemical 
process  which  yields  fibers  of  quite  different  quality  from  those  produced  by  the 
mechanical  process.  It  is  used  in  news  print  in  much  smaller  proportion  than 
groundwood  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  important  constituent  of  such  paper. 

In  simple  principle,  the  sulphite  process  consists  in  reducing  clean  wood  to 
chips  and  cooking  them,  for  several  hours  in  a  closed  "digester."  Digesters  are 
conical  capped,  cylindrical  steel  shells,  set  vertically  and  heavily  lined  with  acid- 
resisting  brick.  The  cooking  is  done  by  steam  and  the  cooking  liquor  is  chiefly  a 
solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime.  Temperatures  may  run  up  to  150°  centigrade  and 
pressures  to  70  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Digesters  15  feet  in  diameter  and  50  feet 
high  holding  20  cords  of  wood  are  not  uncommon.  Some  are  much  larger. 


I 

^  One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  telling  of  the  News  Print  l4str 
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The  chemicals  needed  in  a  sulphite  mill  are  usually  made  on  the  spot  as 
,  part  of  the  operation.  This  calls  for  large  quantities  of  sulphur  and  limestone.  On 
the  average  about  270  lbs  of  sulphur  and  300  lbs.  of  stone  are  used  per  ton  of  pulp 
made.  The  tall,  slim  "acid  towers"  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  news  print  plants. 

These  towers  are  filled  with  limestone  which  is  kept  wet  by  water  introduced  at  the 
top.  Gas,  made  by  burning  sulphur,  is  let  in  at  the  bottom  and  percolates  upward 
through  the  stone  forming  the  "acid"  used  in  the  digesters. 

In  round  terms,  wood  consists  of  about  50  per  cent  cellulose,  the  remainder 
being  lignin,  sugars  and  other  substances.  The  carefully  controlled  cooking  proc¬ 
ess  dissolves  all  but  the  cellulose,  leaving  the  pure  wood  fibers.  After  washing 
I  to  remove  the  spent  cooking  liquor  and  dissolved  substances,  the  pulp  is  screened 
I  and  prepared  for  its  function  in  paper  making. 

i 

The  yield  of  pulp  per  cord  of  wood  in  the  sulphite  process  is  only  about  half 
as  much  as  in  the  mechanical  process.  All  news  print  mills  in  North  America  nor¬ 
mally  make  their  own  groundwood  and  most  of  them  make  sulphite  also.  In  such 
mills  the  same  species  are  generally  used  in  both  processes.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sulphite  mill  is  about  twice  as  much  per  unit  of  product  as  the  cost 
of  building  a  groundwood  mill. 


The  sulphite  process  was  introduced  into  America  from  Europe  in  the  early 
80's  and  it  was  widely  employed  soon  thereafter.  Progress  in  chemical  pulp  man¬ 
ufacture  has  been  constant  not  only  in  size  of  equipment,  but  also  in  quality  of 
product.  Sulphite  pulp  has  perhaps  the  most  diversified  uses  of  any  paper-mak¬ 
ing  material  produced  from  wood.  As  a  component  of  news  print  paper  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  supplying  strength  and  running  qualities  to  the  sheet. 


^  NEWS  •  PWNT  •  SERVICE  •  BUREAU  -542  Madison  Avc.  Ncvv  York^Citr 
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it  in  North  America.  Another  will  appear  May  9,  1936  ^ 
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THE  BLUFF  CALLED 

HE  warrant  which  Senator  Black  received 
to  inquire  into  almost  every  conceivable 
phase  of  the  processes  of  public  opinion  was 
“spurious”.  For  50  years  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  inquire 
into  the  private  affairs  of  citizens  and  “no  congres¬ 
sional  resolution  can  give  color  of  legality  to  a 
manner  of  investigation  which  violates  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees,  as  the  Black  investigation  has 
violated  them  since  its  beginning.” 

This  was  the  declaration  of  the  ANPA  Free 
Press  Committee,  quickly  following  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  of  the  Black  lobby  committee 
by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  day  apparently  has  not  come  when  news¬ 
papermen  of  this  country  will  passively  accept 
such  an  affront  to  constitutional  press  freedom  as 
was  involved  in  the  seizure  and  reckless  publica¬ 
tion  of  private  telegrams  passing  between  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  Washington  correspondents.  The 
Black  committee  by  this  time  must  understand 
that  its  high-hand^,  un-American  conduct  has 
been  challenged.  The  legal  fight  will  be  carried  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  if  necessary.  Every  citizen 
who  enjoys  the  right  of  private  communications, 
and  every  citizen  who  abhors  the  whip-cracking 
of  up-start  dictators  and  brazen  and  incompetent 
political  snoops,  will  rejoice  when  the  Black  com¬ 
mittee  is  put  in  its  place,  as  must  surely  happen  in 
due  course. 


Many  publishers  in  New  York  reported 
lively  gains  in  national  advertising,  and  gen¬ 
eral  optimistic  business  talk  made  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  bugaboo  ivither  and  blow 
away. 

NOT  MERE  TECHNICIANS 

HILE  the  convention  program  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
appears  to  be  heavy  with  discussions  of 
how  to  produce  more  useful  and  interesting  news¬ 
papers.  no  careful  observer  would  consider  this 
group  to  be  concerned  merely  with  the  technical 
side  of  their  calling.  Some  of  them  are  men 
learned  in  many  arts  and  sciences,  and  with  few 
exceptions  they  have  risen  to  their  present  posts 
of  command  by  long  and  slow  progress  through 
the  working  ranks.  And  between  the  lines  of  their 
preoccupation  with  the  minutiae  of  newspaper 
production,  there  appears  plainly  a  deep  affection 
for  their  craft  and  an  unimpaired  confidence  in 
its  future  despite  the  perils  that  beset  it  from 
within  and  without. 

Some  of  these  perils  were  graphically  laid  be¬ 
fore  them  by  Franz  Hollering,  who  saw  a  Nazi 
dictatorship  assume  power  in  Germany  because 
independent  editors  did  not  realize  the  dangers 
of  the  movement  which  was  eventually  to  select 
them  as  its  first  victims.  Others  were  outlined 
by  Walter  Lippmann  and  Lee  A  White,  both  of 
whom  see  the  reputable  press  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  curbing  wild  journalism  and 
irresponsible  public  officials  in  legislative,  exec¬ 
utive  and  judicial  posts.  Seizure  of  private  com¬ 
munications  by  legislative  committees  was  justly 
condemned  by  the  Society  as  violating  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  press  freedom  and  of  ordinary  human 
rights  protected  in  the  Constitution.  And  con¬ 
versely,  it  urged  all  newspapers  to  co-operate 
with  law-enforcement  agencies,  even  to  the  extent 
of  withholding  news  until  its  publication  would 
no  longer  interfere  with  police  activities.  While 
the  Society  continues  its  alert  guard  against 
press  freedom  violations  from  without,  it  exhibits 
also  a  strong  concern  for  the  responsibilities  laid 
upon  the  press  by  that  grant  of  freedom. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised  at  the 
total  absence  of  any  discussion  of  the  Guild  ques¬ 
tion  at  Washington  last  week.  There  was  none, 
despite  the  imminence  of  a  new  vote  in  the  Guild 
for  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor — a  move  that  will  have  the  approval  of 
few  editorial  executives. 

In  principle,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Society’s  membership  is  known  to  oppose  uni<Hi- 
ization  of  dieir  editorial  staffs  and  to  favor  fair 


standards  of  pay  and  working  conditions.  While 
there  are  few  newspapers  represented  in  the 
Society  whose  low  pay  and  oppressive  discipline 
foster  strong  local  Guilds,  unionization  of  the 
latter  may  change  the  picture.  With  the  national 
and  local  guilds  in  the  hands  of  men  who  under¬ 
stand  practical  union  organization,  which  the 
present  leadership  does  not,  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  will  be  confronted  by  a  formidable  force 
that  may  dominate  them  if  it  is  not  dominated 
Irom  the  start.  The  economic  side  is  not  im¬ 
portant — the  newspaper  industry  as  a  whole  can 
afford  to  pay  a  standard  of  editorial  wages  ap¬ 
proximating  those  attained  in  recent  Guild  nego¬ 
tiations;  it  cannot  afford  to  have  its  editorial 
operations  in  the  hands  of  individuals  under  the 
corporate  direction  of  a  group  that  seizes  only 
for  power  and  cares  nothing  for  the  ideals  that 
the  A.  S.  N.  E.  was  founded  to  preserve.  We 
believe  that  question  should  have  merited  an  ex¬ 
pression  from  the  Society  and  that  it  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  as  an  organization  and 
as  an  assembly  of  individual  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 


News  distortionists  who  manufactured 
stories  that  Mrs.  Nancy  Titterton,  New  York 
murder  victim,  had  secret  love  relations,  were 
nicely  exposed  by  clear-cut  police  work  show¬ 
ing  the  woman  was  murdered  by  a  criminal 
degenerate  who  crept  into  her  home.  Such 
fakers  disgrace  newspaperdom. 


AT  LAST— THE  TRUTH! 

E  cannot  doubt  that  the  authorities  of 
Minnesota  belong  to  gangland.” 

That  statement  stands  out  boldly  in 
the  report  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee 
(,f  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  made  public  this  week.  It  is  apropos  of  the 
wretched  case  of  a  state,  soaked  in  hypocritical 
radicalism,  that  has  utterly  failed  to  punish  the 
assassins  of  two  inconspicuous  weekly  newspaper 
editors,  Walter  Liggett  and  Howard  Guilford,  the 
former  an  intelligent  critic  of  the  Olson  regime. 
The  report  verifies  all  that  Editor  &  Pubusheb  has 
said  about  the  Liggett  case,  and  properly  ties  the 
tragic  scandal  up  with  the  fact  that  when  the  Min¬ 
nesota  “Gag  Law”  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  editors  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed  by  that  un-American  stat¬ 
ute,  they  were  shut  up  by  shotgun  censorship. 

“It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  other 
than  that  Guilford  and  Liggett  were  murdered 
with  the  acquiescence  of  authorities  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Minnesota,”  says  the  report.  “We  can 
only  believe  that  murder  was  used  by  public 
authorities  and  the  underworld  to  coerce  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  after  unconstitutional  law  had 
failed.”  The  report  adds:  “Publicity  alone  can 
rescue  the  citizenry,  but  publicity  in  the  state  lies 
under  a  reign  of  terror.  Therefore,  the  only  hope 
lies  in  newspapers  published  beyond  the  protec¬ 
tion  furnished  to  murderers  by  the  police,  prose¬ 
cutor  and  pardoning  power  in  Minnesota.” 

In  a  formal  resolution,  the  Free  Press  Committee 
called  on  the  ANPA  to  “summon  the  nation  to 
use  its  most  powerful  weapon,  that  of  publicity, 
in  resisting  the  attempts  of  politico-crimuial  alli¬ 
ances  in  Minnesota  or  any  other  place  to  abridge 
the  freedom  of  the  preaa,  whether  tkis  abridgment 
be  attempted  by  lawleaaneaa  and  intimidatim,  by 
misuse  of  legislative  power,  or  by  other  means.” 

In  the  annals  of  the  ANPA  there  has  never 
been  a  more  stinging  rebuke  of  any  community 
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than  this  by  the  Free  Press  Committee,  and  every 
word  of  it  should  be  read  by  fair-minded  news¬ 
papermen  everywhere.  There  is  a  determined  effort 
by  the  friends  of  radical  Minnesota  politicians  to 
hush  of  this  nasty  Liggett  scandal.  The  tip  has  * 
gone  out  in  Red  circles  to  make  the  public  believe 
that  Liggett  was  somehow  to  blame  for  his  tragic 
end.  The  New  York  Daily  Worker,  a  Communist 
newspaper,  has  brazenly  published  the  statement 
that  Liggett  was  engaged  in  blackmailing,  though 
there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  prove  it.  The 
Newspaper  Guild,  by  innuendo,  also  spreads  the 
belief  that  Liggett  was  irresponsible.  The  Guild, 
which  is  closely  tied  to  Gov.  Olson  and  the  Farm-  1 
Labor  party,  refused  to  heed  Liggett’s  plea  for  help  ! 
when  that  hapless  editor  was  fighting  and  had 
come  to  realize  that  he  was  in  danger  of  assassi¬ 
nation  or  long  imprisonment  on  an  infamous 
frame-up  charge.  The  vaunted  Civil  Liberties 
Union  also  refused  to  help  Liggett,  though  it  has 
begged  money  from  liberal  people  for  years  to  de¬ 
fend  every  little  Red  rag  that  has  ever  rim  afoul 
of  the  postal  laws,  or  every  radical  soap-boxer 
arrested  by  local  police.  'Hiis  amazing  clan  of 
radicals  still  holds  a  tight  lip  on  the  Liggett  case. 

Not  even  the  press  of  Minnesota  dared  to  break 
the  Liggett  story,  until  after  it  had  been  shamed 
into  it  by  outside  newspapers.  ’The  Twin  City 
members  of  the  Guild  gave  a  fine  demonstration 
of  how  they  respect  the  principle  of  free  press. 
But  now  the  truth  comes  out,  in  an  ANPA  re¬ 
port.  We  hope  this  document  will  not  only  be  put 
on  file  in  every  newspaper  office,  but  will  bum 
into  the  heart  and  soul  of  every  honest  news¬ 
paperman. 


The  chief  danger  to  the  free  press  of  the 
English-speaking  world  lies  within,  says  Sir 
Willmott  Lewis,  but  it  is  not  imminent  so  long 
as  editors  and  publishers  discuss  issues  ujtth 
such  open  candor  and  public  spirit  as  charac¬ 
terized  the  New  York  and  Washington  con¬ 
ventions. 

THAT  VICIOUS  LOTTERY 

HILE  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  was  cautiously  and  legalistically 
talked  out  of  passing  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  news-column  exploitation  of  the  Irish 
Hospitals  Sweepstakes  lottery,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  that  outrageous  imposition  on  the 
credulity  of  the  American  reading  public,  not  to 
say  penny-squeezing  exploitation  of  our  most 
ignorant  and  miserable  poor,  will  be  squarely  met 
by  decent  editorship  the  next  time  the  press  agents 
of  the  foreign  lottery  start  to  unload  the  material 
that  gives  the  scheme  its  vitality  in  this  country. 

It  is  all  right  to  excuse  publishing  the  results  as 
“news”,  but  it  happens  that  other  news  facts  are 
involved  in  the  case.  The  pteople  have  a  right  to 
know  that  the  Irish  lottery  proposes  simply  out¬ 
landish  odds;  it  is  illegal;  the  scheme  is  not  the 
beautiful  charity  that  has  been  described,  but 
really  a  trick  put  over  by  a  bunch  of  gamblers  who 
have  taken  immense  profits;  even  the  money  due 
the  Irish  hospitals  was  long  held  up;  there  is  no 
real  public  accounting  of  the  millions  poured  into 
this  gamble;  it  preys  on  the  poorest  elements  of 
society.  If  the  fact  that  a  poor  baker,  butcher  or 
bottler  has  won  $150,000  on  a  $2.50  ticket  is  “news", 
it  is  also  probably  “news”  that  some  30,000  in¬ 
vestors  have  lost  permies  their  children  needed 
for  shoes. 

The  Irish  Sweepstakes  lottery  is  a  dirty  business, 
disgraces  the  American  system  of  law  and  order 
and  is  no  sweet  reflection  on  the  press  that  has 
given  it  life  on  this  foreign  shore.  ’The  English 
Government  has  long  since  driven  it  out.  English 
newspapers  dare  not  mention  it.  ’The  United 
States  are  the  happy  hunting  grounds  for  the 
sharpers  running  this  gigantic  gamble,  more  than 
half  the  receipts  at  the  recent  drawing  being 
credited  to  America.  In  the  meanwhile,  most  of 
the  hospitals  of  this  country  serely  need  funds. 

No  such  haunting  horror  as  the  Moose  River 
gold  mine  entembment  has  fallen  to  the  press 
since  the  Floyd  Collins  case  in  1925. 
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Marco  morrow,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Capper  Publications, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  was  recently  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  Tau  Delta  Pi, 
honorary  scholastic  fraternity  at  Wash- 
bum  College,  Topeka.  This  was  the 
only  honorary  membership  granted 
this  year. 

W.  R.  Keyser,  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Welch  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Sews,  has  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
State  a  certificate  of  candidacy  for 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention,  which  will  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  starting  June  9. 

C.  A.  Bottolfsen,  for  the  past  two 
years  editor  of  the  Blackfoot  (Idaho) 
Daily  Republican,  has  disposed  of  his 
interests  and  is  returning  to  his  news¬ 
paper  property  at  Arco,  Idaho,  where 
he  publishes  the  Weekly  Advertiser. 

Publisher  Frank  B.  Shutts  of  the 
Miatiii  (Fla.)  Herald  was  a  White 
House  visitor  April  14.  He  spent  about 
15  minutes  with  President  Roosevelt 
in  what  was  described  as  a  non-politi¬ 
cal  call. 

F.  Theo.  Rogers,  business  manager 
of  the  Manila  (P.  I.)  Free  Press,  is 
the  recipient  of  the  first  honorary 
membership  conferred  on  an  American 
by  the  Manila  Casino  Espanol,  an 
association  of  leading  Spaniards  in 
the  Rtilippines. 

H.  S.  Hilburn,  editor,  Plainview 
(Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Plainview  Board  of 
City  Development  committee  to  se¬ 
lect  a  manager  to  succeed  Eld  Bishop, 
who  resigned  to  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dalhart  (Tex.)  Texan. 

Walter  B.  Chilsen,  editor,  Merrill 
(Wis.)  Daily  Herald,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Merrill  Base¬ 
ball  club. 


RAY  FAMILY  HAS  GUIDED  DESTINY  OF 
ST.  LOUIS  DAILY  MANY  YEARS 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 
CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR,  general 
manager,  Boston  Globe,  resigned 
last  week  as  a  trustee  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Library,  a  position  he 
had  held  for  12  years. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising 
manager,  A.  G.  Keeney,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Glen  W.  Naves,  reporter, 
and  EIditor  &  Publisher  correspondent, 
of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  were  among  committeemen 
named  by  Chairman  W.  W.  Anderson 
and  Secretary  Floyd  F.  Kay  of  the 
Spartanburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  serve  in  connection  with  a  city¬ 
wide  clean-up  and  beautification  drive 
opening  April  19  for  one  week. 

Russell  Allbaugh,  former  Omaha, 
Neb.,  manager  for  Arthur  H.  Hagg 
and  Associates,  national  advertising 
representatives,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil 

Harry  W.  Hoille,  Jr.,  promotional 
•nanager,  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald  has  resigned  to  join  the  Zain 
Advertising  Agency  of  Boston. 

George  C.  Biggers,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Mrs.  Biggers, 
were  in  Birmingham  April  16  for 
Ae  marriage  of  their  son,  George  C. 
Biggers,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Katherine  Moser 
of  Birmingham.  They  visited  in  the 
home  of  Harry  B.  Bradley,  advertising 
oianager  of  the  News  and  Age-Herald. 

J,  F.  Scott,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clay  Center  (Kan.) 
Economist,  has  joined  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital  display  staff. 

T.  R.  Benson  has  been  promoted  to 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
^opelca  (Kan.)  Capital  and  Don 
Foster,  formerly  with  the  Topeka 
State  Journal,  has  joined  the  Capital’s 
classified  staff,  according  to  announce- 
")ents  made  recently  by  F.  B.  Cun- 
jljngham,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Capital. 


I^IRST  there  was  Simeon  Ray,  then 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  then  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  Jr.,  and  now  since  March  of  this 
year,  E.  Lansing  Ray  III,  to  complete 
the  succession  of  this  family,  which 


I.ANSING  KaV 


E.  Lansi.ng  Ray,  J». 


has  had  such  an  important  part  in 
the  progress  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Simeon  Ray  joined  the  Globe- 
Democrat  in  the  late  sixties  and  served 
as  secretary  and  business  manager 
until  his  death  in  1891. 

E.  Lansing  Ray  joined  the  paper  in 
1903  and  prior  to  his  accession  to  the 
presidency  of  the  publishing  company 
in  1918,  served  successively  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  secretary,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  Jr.,  who  now  is 
secretary  of  the  company,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  has  been  connected  with 
the  paper  since  1932.  following  his 
graduation  from  Princeton.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  been  graduated  from  St. 
Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1928. 

During  his  college  days,  promotional 
material  of  the  piaper  was  sent  to  him 
regularly,  so  that  he  could  keep  in 
touch  with  its  activities,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  advertising  executive  on  the 
Globe- Democrat’s  mailing  list. 

Just  as  did  the  illustrious  members 
of  the  family  who  preceded  him,  young 
Ray  worked  through  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  paper,  in  order  to 
learn  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
business. 

His  first  work  was  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  production  department,  where 


he  prepared  copy  and  layouts  for 
advertisers,  and  next  in  the  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department,  where 
he  sold  space.  Then  he  was  in  the 
research  department,  where  he  studied 
the  factors  entering  into  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  prepared  presentations  on 
the  story  of  the  Globe-Democrat’s 
coverage  of  its  market. 

Next  we  find  Lansing  Ray,  Jr.,  in 
the  circulation  department,  where  he 
worked  with  canvassers  and  in  the 
city  branches  department.  His  first 
work  in  the  editorial  department  was 
on  general  assignments,  and  then  he 
was  a  correspondent  at  Jefferson  City, 
the  state  capital,  during  the  session 
of  the  Missouri  Legislature.  In  1935, 
he  went  with  the  Cardinals  to  their 
training  camp  in  Florida,  knowing 
his  baseball  well  because  he  had 
pitched  on  the  varsity  team  at  Prince¬ 
ton. 

In  the  spring  of  1935,  he  was  traris- 
ferred  to  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  where  his  first  duty  was 
the  arrangement  the  Globe-Democrat’s 
annual  sales  conference.  In  1935,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  paper. 
Returning  to  St.  Louis  late  last  year 
from  New  York,  where  he  served  in 
the  papier’s  eastern  office,  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  His  work,  however,  in¬ 
volves  more  than  advertising,  for  he 
is  close  to  his  father  in  deciding  up>on 
features,  pwlicy,  etc. 

In  June,  1935,  E.  Lansing  Ray,  Jr. 
and  Miss  Miriam  Coste  Francis,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  Davis  R.  Francis, 
former  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  Governor 
of  Missouri  and  Ambassador  to  Russia 
were  married.  Gov.  Francis  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  EIxpx)- 
sition  of  1904  and  was  owner  of  the 
old  St.  Louis  Republic,  life-long  rival, 
which  was  absorbed  by  the  Globe- 
Democrat  in  1919.  This  union  joins  two 
old  St.  Louis  families  long  identified 
with  the  publishing  business  in  that 
city.  A  son,  E.  Lansing  Ray  III,  was 
born  in  March,  1936. 

E.  Lansing  Ray  for  years  has  been 
a  director  and  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  a  leader  in  civic  opportunities. 


Louis  J.  Kiefer,  for  the  past  eight 
years  a  local  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  with  the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun- 
Commercial  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Lebanon  (Ind.) 
Reporter  effective  May  1.  Both  p)a- 
piers  are  owned  by  Central  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 


A.  Roy  Allen,  general  manager, 
Camden  (Ark.)  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Lions  Club  there  at 
its  annual  meeting  April  15. 

Kenneth  A.  Krentel,  Evanston  (Ill.) 
News-Index  circulation  manager,,  won 
second  place  honors  in  the  duelling 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


JIMMIE  FIDLER 

(DAILY  HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN) 

Palmer  Hoyt,  managing  editor  of  The  Oregonian,  Port¬ 
land,  writes  McNaught  Syndicate: 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  acquisition  of  the 
Jimmie  Fidler  movie  column.  I  think  it  is  the  best  movie 
column  out  of  Hollywood,  and  I  have  followed  these 
columns  for  a  good  many  years  as  I  was  formerly  on  the 
moving  picture  desk. 

Fidler  is  taking  hold  very  well  for  us  and  we  are  giving 
him  a  good  play  on  our  movie  page.  I  like  his  stuff 
immensely  and  hope  that  he  is  able  to  keep  up  the  fast 
pace  which  he  has  set  for  himself. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Cbaimun 


TI.\Ii:S  BUILDING 
NKW  YORK 


CHARLES  V.  McADAM 
President 


“/  feel  like  a  million  dollars  at  6% 
compound  interest  this  morning.  Miss 
Smith.” 

the  Daily 
GR\N‘W 

fiEARlT 

ON  April  13  United  Features 
first  released  the  GRIN  AND 
BEAR  IT  daily  cartoon — follow¬ 
ing  the  success  of  the  parent  Sun¬ 
day  color  comic.  By  April  20 
the  daily  cartoon  had  21  sub- 
scribers.  They  are : 

The  Akron  Times  Press,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  Buffalo  Times,  Chicago 
Times,  Cleveland  Press,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times,  Lakewood  Times. 
Lewiston  Le  Messager,  Newark 
News.  Ottawa  Journal,  Pittsburgh 
!  Pres.s,  Port  .\rthur  News-Chron- 
I  icle,  Portland  Oregonian,  Provi- 
'  deuce  Journal,  San  Francisco 
'  Chronicle,  Seattle  Star.  St.  Paul 
'  News,  Toledo  News-Bee,  Toronto 
;  Star,  Warren  Tribune-Chronicle, 

^  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

Three  subscribers  for  every  day 
of  the  first  week  of  its  life! 

Let  us  show  you  the  feature  that 
made  that  record.  Write  for 
samples — today. 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY, 
General  Manager 

1  220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1  936 


PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

swords  (epee)  matches  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  fencing  championships  of  the 
Amateur  Fencers’  League  of  America 
held  at  Detroit. 

Gene  Vaughn,  for  several  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Clinton  (Ind.) 
Daily  Clintonian  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Indianapolis  Times. 

Joseph  G.  Gilbert  who  was  for  ten 
years  with  the  New  York  American 
and  later  display  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  Davidson  Printing 
Corporation,  New  York,  effective  April 
21. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

AROLD  COHN,  managing  editor, 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Jncludiw 

Fourth  Estate 
Newspaperdom  Journalist 
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Chariot  B.  Qroomoa.  Qonoroi  Monoyor :  Jamot 
Wright  Brown.  Jr.  Bntiwttt  Monayor;  Chariot  T. 
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Lmdon  Oflleo;  c/o  Tho  Caiton  Magaalno.  Qrand 
Buildings.  Trafalgar  Sq..  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Dola- 
fnni.  Manager.  Parli.  Franco  Office:  76  mo  dot  Petite 
rkompt,  Sydney  R  Clarke.  Monayer.  Japan  Cor- 
rotpondtnt.  Bant  B.  Johansen,  c/o  The  Japan  Rerlew, 

Yokohama.  _ 

Sorrlee  Numbora; 

Intomatlonal  Year  Book  Number— Containing  circu¬ 
lation!.  adroctlalng  rates.  Newt  and  Future  Sm- 
rlrot  Namot  of  Editors,  Publlthort.  and  Depart¬ 
mental  Rxocutlrot  of  mote  than  2,(((  nowtpaport  of 
United  States  and  Canada  with  basic  data  of  loading 
nowtpaport  of  tho  World — last  Saturday  In  January — 
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each  month — Aimual  compilation  of  Amorlcan  Newspa¬ 
per.  mechanical  data — Page  and  Paper  Slzat — Mata  and 
depth  of  Columns — Kind  and  Amount  Newspaper 
Equipment,  etc. — last  Saturday  In  October. 

Market  Qulde — the  space  buyers  key  to  15((  dty  and 
town  markets  In  United  States  and  Canada — contain¬ 
ing  basic  standacdlied  merchandising  and  marketing 
data  on  all  newspaper  markets — last  Saturday  In 
November. 
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tribution 
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-  19,30 . 

10.403 

11.417 

“  1929 . . 

lO.lFO 

11.564 

-  1928 . 

8.967 

10.019  . 

spoke  recently  over  radio  station 
WJAX  on  phases  of  the  Works  Prog¬ 
ress  Administration  in  Florida. 

Ottis  Peterson,  state  editor,  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  has  been  named  drama 
and  feature  editor. 

John  C.  Healey,  recently  with  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News. 

Milton  Randolph,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  picture  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Martinsville  (Va.)  Daily  Bulle¬ 
tin.  He  has  been  succeeded  as  art 
editor  of  the  Dispatch  by  Jake  Stahl. 

Tom  Mahoney,  Buffalo  Times,  has 
resigned  to  become  editor  of  Modem 
Mechanix  and  Inventions  magazine, 
effective  April  27,  at  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Mr.  Mahoney  is  national  secretary  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Byron  Lewis,  acting  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  Evening  News,  for  the  past 
six  months,  has  been  placed  in  per¬ 
manent  charge  of  those  papers’  edi¬ 
torial  direction. 

William  Johnson,  feature  editor. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  was 
appointed  April  16  to  the  Social  Prob¬ 
lems  Committee  of  the  State  Planning 
Commission. 

Truman  Felt,  editorial  writer,  Miami 
Daily  News  for  more  than  11  years, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  WPA  public 
relations  bureau  in  Washington.  Prior 
to  his  departure  he  was  tendered  a 
dinner  by  Managing  Editor  Hal  Ley- 
shon  and  his  associates  at  the  Coral 
Gables  Country  club.  Phillip  Locke, 
son  of  Walter  Locke,  editor  of  the 
Dayton  News,  succeeds  him. 

Verne  Hoyt,  former  police  reporter, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News  night 
copy  desk. 

Russell  Needham,  is  leaving  the 
sports  department  of  the  Columbus 
Citizen  to  join  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
sports  department. 

Charles  Hurst,  formerly  of  Parkers¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.,  has  joined  the  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

Ben  Kaplan,  formerly  of  the  Dobbs 
Ferry  (N.  Y.)  Register  has  joined  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  News  re- 
portorial  staff. 

John  M.  Thompson,  71-year-old 
statehouse  reporter  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal,  imderwent  an  emer¬ 
gency  appendectomy  April  10.  His 
condition  was  for  several  days  re¬ 
garded  as  grave,  but  he  is  now  im¬ 
proving.  Thompson  is  regarded  as 
Nebraska’s  dean  of  legislative  re¬ 
porters. 

J.  R.  Ward,  former  county  court¬ 
house  reporter,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post- 
Enquirer  has  joined  the  Berkeley 
(Cal.)  Gazette  as  city  hall  reporter, 
succeeding  I.  S.  Terrill,  now  engaged 
in  advertising  work  for  Tomaschke- 
Elliott  Co.,  Oakland. 

Betty  Read,  reporter,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  who  recently  mar¬ 
ried  Dr.  Franklin  Faust  Snyder,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  has  poined 
the  Washington  Post  staff,  commuting 
daily  from  Baltimore. 

Gordon  Porter,  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  Elxaminer’s  Sacramento 
bureau,  is  now  on  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune  copy  desk. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

/'CORNELIUS  T.  McMAHON,  assis- 
tant  advertising  manager.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  to  Miss 
Thelma  Irene  Woodworth  April  18  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Harman  W.  Nichols,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  bureau  at 
Milwaukee  (Wis.),  and  now  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  to  Miss  Veronica  Mont¬ 
gomery  April  18  at  Milwaukee. 

H.  Billings  Smith,  Jr.,  assistant  cir- 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

IN  the  spring  of  1886,  Miss  Pattie 
Boyd,  dien  a  small,  dark-haired 
.society  girl  of  18,  convinced  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  old 
Knoxville  Trib¬ 
une  that  they 
should  devote 
less  space  to  pol¬ 
itics  and  more  to 
society  news. 

The  editors 
were  dubious, 
but  agreed  to 
give  the  yoimg 
woman  a  chance 
to  write  society 
items  for  the 


paper.  Miss  Tattie  Boyd 

Miss  Boyd’s 

first  batch  of  copy  was  turned  in  for 
the  issue  of  April  26.  Since  then  she 
has  remained  at  her  desk  as  society 
editor  for  the  Tribune  and  its  suc¬ 
cessors,  the  Knoxville  Journal  and 
Tribune,  and  the  Knoxville  Journal. 

She  is  known  to  thousands  of  East 
Tennesseeans  as  Miss  Pattie.  During 
her  50  years  as  society  editor  she  has 
written  more  than  30,000  wedding 
notices  and  countless  items  telling  of 
the  social  affairs  of  East  Tennessee. 

In  her  50  years  of  newspaper  work 
.•-ihe  has  taken  only  36  days  of  vacation. 

Until  last  Christmas  Miss  Pattie  , 
wrote  her  copy  in  long  hand.  Now, 
however,  she  uses  a  typewriter. 

Her  hobbies  are  collecting  old  vio-  [ 
lins,  old  glass  and  Blast  Tennesssee  ' 
Indian  relics. 

“Throughout  the  years.”  she  says, 

“1  have  kept  my  mind  alert  and  my 
memory  trained  by  studying  French 
iiregular  verbs.” 

The  Journal  is  commemorating  Miss 
Pattie’s  50  years  of  newspaper  work  : 
with  a  Pattie  Boyd  Golden  Jubilee 
edition  Sunday,  April  26. 

dilation  manager,  Newark  (N.  J.)  | 
Evening  News,  to  Miss  Gladys  Made¬ 
line  Harrop  April  11  in  Maplewood,  | 
N.  J.  I 

Warren  Craig,  reporter,  Springfield  \ 
(Mass.)  Union,  to  Miss  Irma  Peloquin, 
March  28  to  Bay  State,  Mass. 

R.  B.  Boyle,  editor,  Brady  (Tex.)  | 
Heart  O'Texas  News  to  Mrs.  Fay 
Elrod  at  Muleshoe,  Tex.,  April  19.  : 
Boyle  recently  sold  the  Silverton  j 
(Tex.)  News  and  becomes  editor  and  ' 
publisher  of  the  Brady  newspaper  ' 
May  1. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

JOHN  KNIGHT,  in  charge  of  the  | 
Miami  Associated  Press  bureau  ; 
for  nearly  two  years  and  previous  to  ^ 
that  bureau  chief  at  Havana,  has  been  i 
assigned  to  Mexico  City  bureau  as  ! 
chief. 

A  six-pound  daughter  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Jones  of  Omaha,  j 
April  14.  Jones  is  night  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press. 

J.  M.  Roberts,  of  the  Charlotte,  N.  | 
C.,  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  | 
who  has  been  confined  to  his  home  | 
with  illness  for  nearly  a  month,  has 
just  been  transferred  to  a  local  hos-  I 
pital  for  treatment. 

Henry  McLemore,  United  Press  , 
sports  writer,  will  be  principal  speaker 
at  a  banquet  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Jimior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  during 
the  three-day  convention  in  Oshkosh,  I 
Wis.,  May  15-17.  i 

George  ZieUce,  telegraph  editor,  i 
LaGrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  &  Leader-  \ 
Press,  has  joined  the  Associated  Press  | 
state  bureau  at  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

Richard  Powell  Carter,  of  the  Lee 
School  of  Journalism  faculty,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  New  York 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  will 
go  to  New  York  May  4. 


“THE  GUMPS 
has  more 
versatility, 
appeal  and 
pull- 

than  it  has 
had  in  years” 

■w  -W  -W 

READ  THIS  LETTER! 


THE  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

AprU  13,  1936. 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  Newi 
Syndicate,  Inc. 

Trlbnne  Tower, 

Chicago,  111. 


Please  accept  my  congratulations 
on  the  splendid  Improvement  in 
The  Onmps  continuity.  We  believe 
that  the  comic  strip,  under  the 
direction  of  Ous  Edson,  Is  showing 
more  versatility,  appeal  and  “pull" 
than  it  has  had  in  years. 

Recently  we  conducted  a  novel 
contest  in  which  Andy  Oump  was 
represented  as  about  to  be  dropped 
from  The  News  comic  page.  We 
knew  The  Clumps  were  popular, 
but  we  were  amaaed  at  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  protests  we  received. 
Needless  to  say,  Andy  Oump  is  now 
closest  to  our  hearts  of  all  the 
comic  page  characters. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  J.  HUTCHISON, 
Managing  Editor. 


Thanks,  Mr.  Hutchison!  - 

You  took  the  words  right  out  of 
the  mouths  of  hundreds  of  Gump 
clients.  5, 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1936 


k  ^ojd Prank  S.  Baker,  publisher  of  The 
I  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger  and  News- 

Tribune,  said  likewise  that  busi- 
■  ness  has  shown  a  marked  upturn 
in  the  Northwest.  He  stressed  the 
M  growth  of  the  Winter  sports  traf- 
H  flc  in  the  Mount  Tacoma  district. 


(jufifled flCHn 

- ,  i^c/eulu 


4  simUs^  qI  Southern 
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dler  o*.  .  are  “We 
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Recovery  Requires  Mechanical  Improvements 

HOE  IS  READY 


Despite  the  recent  depression,  Hoe,  with  the  same  vigor 
that  characterized  a  century  of  pioneering,  has  continued 
the  design  and  development  of  mechanical  improvements 
for  newspaper  production. 

Hence  when  recovery  overtaxes  equipment  that  is  fail¬ 
ing  to  maximize  potential  profits,  publishers  will  find 
Hoe  ready,  not  with  the  improvements  of  yesterday,  but 
with  the  last  word  in  efficient,  economical,  newspaper 
production. 

This  engineering  advance  is  typified  in  the  Hoe  Super- 
Production  Newspaper  Press  with  or  without  daily  color 
facilities;  the  Hoe  Super-Produaion  Multi-Color  Press . . . 
for  the  highest  quality  of  newspaper  comic  and  magazine 


work;  the  Hoe  Super-Production  Rotogravure  Press . . .  for 
highest- speed  monotone  or  multi-color.  Enhancing  the 
operation  of  these  presses  are  many  improvements . . .  per¬ 
fected  by  Hoe... such  as  Visual  Micrometer  Impression 
Adjustment;  Crank-Shaft-Type  Ink  Distribution  Drive; 
Automatic  Ink  Pumps;  Instantaneous  Plate  Lock-up;  Pre¬ 
cision  Stereotyping  Machinery,  and  of  course,  the  Hoe 
Reel,  Fully  Automatic  Tension,  and  High-Speed  Paster 
. . .  each  contributing  its  portion  to  the  high  speed,  fine 
quality  reproduction,  and  safe  operation  of  Hoe  Presses. 
Consider  the  profit  possibilities  that  lie  in  improved 
mechanical  facilities  .  .  .  and 
then,  logically,  consult  Hoe. 

Now  is  the  time  to 
modernize  your  plate¬ 
making  facilities.  Ask 
about  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  the 
complete  Hoe  line. 


HOE 


General  Offices:  910  East  138th  Street 
at  East  River,  New  York  City 


&  Co,,  Inc. 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


Editor  &  P  ublither  for  April  25, 


LOUIS  HOWE,  ROOSEVELT  ADVISOR,  SC,  ^u.t’pSSg’'ilSLS- 

FORMER  NEWSPAPERMAN,  DIES  tion.  Howe  caused  the  veterans  to  be  Frederick  J.  McFaul,  for  the  past  U 

_  quartered  in  on  army  post  and  fur-  years  a  traveling  representative  of  tht 

He  Switched  from  Journalism  to  Guide  F.  D.  R.  After  Career  rushed  ratioi^  He  thm  en^^red  a  Buffalo  (N,  Y.)  Courier-Express  at. 


U 


as  Albany  Correspondent  of  New  York  Herald— Worked 
Prodigiously  During  Presidential  Campaign 


change  in  CCC  regulations  which  par-  culation  department,  died  April  15  ^ 
mitted  veterans  to  enroll  The  ‘’bonus  his  home  in  Buffalo  after  several 


{Specimt  to  Edito*  k  Publiibek)  giudi 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  21— Louis  tary. 
McHenry  Howe,  who  switched  In 


_  the  administration  no  further  prob- 

giudance  to  the  navy  assistant  secre-  lem. 


army"  broke  up  voluntarily  and  gave  months’  illness. 

the  administration  no  further  prob-  Emil  A.  Stingl,  production  manager 


udance  to  me  navy  assistant  secre-  lem.  .  ^  of  the  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwau- 

ry-  .  kee,  Wis.,  agency,  died  suddenly  April 

In  1920,  Howe’s  program  received  Grace  Hartley  rf  Fall  River,  Mass.,  home  after  returning 


from  journalism  to  politics  to  guide  a  severe,  although  temporary,  set-  who  survives  him.  They  have  two  ^rork.  He  had  been  an  emplove  ri 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  from  the  State  back,  when  the  Cox-Roosevelt  na- 
Capitol  at  Albany  to  the  White  House,  tional  ticket  was  badly  defeated, 
died  just  before  midni^t  Saturday  at  Howe  set  about  at  once  to  repair  the 
Naval  Hospital  where  he  had  been  a  damage.  He  was  at  Roosevelt’s  side 
patient  for  more  than  a  year.  He  was  in  1924  when  his  chief  placed  the  name 
65  years  old.  The  President  was  told  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  before  the  Demo- 


.niioren.  _  ^he  local  firm  for  31  years. 

,  Frederick  Ingalls,  70,  who  woikad 

(l3n|f  on  newspapers  in  Boston,  Berlin  and 

Littleton,  N.  H.,  and  for  many  yewi 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  LAUVER,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Gorham  j 
promotion  manager,  Philadel-  (N.  H.)  Mountaineer,  died  at  Gorham  \ 


of  his  death  when  he  retimed  W  ^atoc  natioi^  convention,  and  ag^  ^  . 

the  Gridiron  Club  banquet  late  Sa^-  m  1928  when  Roosevelt  made  his  ^  ^  P 

day  night  Funeral  services  were  held  famous  ^ppy  W^or  speech  from  Baltimore.  Beginning  with  the  Balti-  Mew. 
.  ^  TT -  an  invahds  wheel  chair,  and  pro-  .  »  .  news 


at  the  White  House  tonight  an  invauQs  wn^i  auu  p^-  5  attached  to  the  an’d'nr^vto^is'to  tha’t  tto^e  nl 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Howe  fte  Presi-  ^ed  to  risk  h^  life  campaignmg  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  cam  ^tisft 

dent  lost  a  confidant  who  had  been  at  for  gmm^r  of  New  York,  against  Item-Tribune  and  At-  S  team  Sued  AoSTg^  £  ho^ 

his  side  for  more  than  a  score  of  j^ars  phyacians  diction,  but  in  the  hope  Uinta  Georgian.  He  was  a  member  of  “  cSSw  tolloSg  a  Sort  ilW 

and  who  had  charted  his  pohtical  of  strengthemng  Smiths  chances  for  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia 

course  from  assemblyman  to  the  Presi-  election.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 

dency.  His  was  the  first  name  men-  iM^ed  to  the  executive  man^  Ms^nic  ^SveShS  Cora  L^ge  Bulow,  and  two  daughtm. 


William  J.  Bulow,  62,  Chicago  Daily 
News  staff  artist  for  the  past  four 


tioned  by  President  Roosevelt  to  an  at  Albany,  Hovre  saw  Roosevelt-for- 
expression  of  gratitude  uttered  after  President  sentiment  crystallizing 


Square  Club,  Masonic  advertising 
men’s  organization  of  that  city. 


Col.  Theodore  Townsend,  81,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Miljord  (Del.)  Chronicle,  died 


Ze  throughout  the  nation  and  he  set  torSSvS’ AprU  16  to  Milf^ird. ' 

Democratic  ticket  victorious  to  1932.  about  with  renewed  vigor  to  place  his  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Mallon,  64,  mother 

Even  James  A.  Farley,  tiie  titular  head  man  to  the  forefront  of  national  favor.  of  Paul  R.  Mallon,  Washington  col- 

of  the  party,  ranked  second  to  the  As  the  date  neared  for  the  Chicago  ^o^ital  Mter  a  months  illness.  her  home  in 

Rooseveltian  appraisal  of  the  forces  convention,  Roosevelt  turned  over  to  John  Leslie  Reade,  74,  for  many  Washington,  D.  C. 


that  had  brou^t  success. 


his  trusted  advisor  the  tnglf  of  han-  years  clerk  of  courts  for  Androscoggin 


"yUtiiou^*  hT  whs 'regarded  a  bril-  dltog  c^^gn  pursestrtogs,  mradto^  foJ^'LtornS^hoto^ap!S"f‘!to 

liant  and  convincing  poUtical  writer,  pohtical  fenc^  lirung  up  delegates  corres^ndent  m  Lewiston,  Me.,  di^  york  Globe  and  later  with 


the  President  considered  his  talents  and  m  general  managmg  the  conven-  Ap^  19  foUowu^  a  lo^  illness.  In  newspapers,  died  April  16  in 

as  an  advisor  to  be  indispensable  and  tio"  drive.  •#*,  u  *  «  •  the  Caledonian  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

wh«.  Mr.  How.  w»  a,  8r«  H™.  ™Wy  but.  efflcenay  H™nr  G»»l,u»o,  69,  who  at  on.  ti» 


wh»  S;.H;,;:w.alSai«la,flr«  ,  H^nt,^  swiftly  but  .ffici.„tly  sp^d»t  for  two  Main.  „.w»,»p.r, 

secretarv  at  the  White  House  he  was  the  pre-Chicago  days.  He  traveled  and  eventually  was  placed  m  charge  OUOTLmG,  es,  wtio  at  one  ^ 

to  handle  press  contacts,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  of  the  Senate  pre^  g^ery  I^ter  he  ^a^  (]te)  ^pSst^^d  S 

Instead,  he  became  counsel  to  the  conferring  with  Roosevelt  organize-  was  employed  by  the  New  York  Trtb-  ^edar  (to.)  Post  and  the 

^sident  on  matters  of  poUtics  and  tions,  and  he  was  in  Chicago  handling  une.  Retu^g  to  Maine  to  18®  he  Tribune,  died  April 

txiUcv  with  a  reouted  veto  newer  details  of  the  floor  fl^t  to  nominate  became  editor  of  the  Auburn  Daily  t-b,  m  uavenport. 


war  an  others  who  serv^  to  ad-  the  Governor  of  New  York  to  head  Gazette  and  correspmident  for  the  , 

visory  capacities  the  ticket  This  acoompli^ed,  he  Globe.  He  afterwards  was  city  editor  ton  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  died  April  14  fol- 

Mr  How.  w»«  hom  in  TnHi,n«noli..  sUpped  out  of  Chicago  and  back  to  of  the  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  and  to  1897  lowing  a  brief  illness. 

Ind.,  January  14,  1871,  and  was  edu-  ^LmeJit  ‘characteristic  self- 

S^?toi?*for^S?Utowrrity^*°£  A^TSea  of  the  amount  of  work  and  A  cultural  asset  for  the  modem,  forward-looking  newspaper: 
stead  of  entering  the  university  he  thriUing,  day-by-day  story  of  the  progress  of  man  through 


Frank  H.  Morbell,  62,  editor,  JiriSg- 


cated  at  Yates  Academy  to  Saratoga, 


preparatory  for  Yale  University.  In-  «  worn  ana 

ste^of  enterton  the  univerritv  he  '^^ich  Howe  at  aU  times  ex- 

pended  in  the  interest  of  his  “chief’ 


S^SLd^  M^r?anSi''®^RS2Sl-  be  obtained  by  a  summary  of  his  »c<eiice— reported  in  these  diversified  yet  coordinated  services: 

tog  toS^atoga  to  upper  kew  York,  ^"t^^on  P*hr  MoU  Report — About  one  thouiend  word*  daily  in  from  four  to  ten  report!  of  mejor 

he  joined  his  father  in  the  newroaper  '''^‘^renuon,  inoi  omy  aia  ne  nanoie  achievement!  and  di!coverie!  of  science.  More  than  two  hundred  scientiet-reporters,  comb- 
Viiicin-sc  an>1  o!  tK-  noo  nf  17  tnnir  rtT,  mattWS  of  finanoc  and  contacts  from  inz  the  ecicnoe  center!  of  the  world,  send  the  latest  new!  of  arehaeoloty,  astronomy,  oviatit*, 
Dusmess,  ana  at  me  age  OI  l  j  throu^out  the  country,  but  engineering  geology,  inventi^,  medieii^  nuteorotogy,  phy^s,  pk^logj, 

les  OI  local  corre-  *  a*  t.  i  u  au  psychology  and  other  science#  by  cabl^  wire  and  mail  to  Washinffton*  where  the  skilled  scieo- 


the  additional  duties  of  local  corre-  u  i  .  i  ~  i  t  '  i  aU  i  psycnotogy  aoo  outer  science#  oy  caute.  wire  ana  man  lo  wasningion*  woere  tne  smneo  scics- 

SDondent  for  the  New  York  Herald.  ™  tooK  personal  charge  of  the  tut-writera  of  hciemoS  ESRVIOE  traaalate  i*  into  brief,  non-teohnioal  report!  lor 

.  ,  ♦,  1  fl  •  f  vti  i  ‘^‘>*T®spondence  of  600  stenographers  client  newapaperi. 

With  a  natural  nair  tor  political  typists.  In  addition  he  equipped  Telefraph  Service — When  great  scientific  societies  meet,  when  aatronomeri  discover  new 

writing,  he  was  selected  by  tha  Herald,  htouwlf  tn  keen  hie  Rn<mir  m  tKa  nnliK  when  men  ge  np  to  the  etratosphtM,  when  chemitM  develop  new  processee  or 

30  vaars  aan  to  ha  ito  Alhanv  oorra-  i  i  imser  on  me  poua-  phygicisto  learn  more  about  atoma,  when  phyticiane  find  new  treatmenti  for  diieaee,  whei 

*  *  ’  *1,  . ,  ,  cal  pulse  of  the  country  by  orgatuzmg  discoveries  are  made  in  any  science,  the  newt  ii  flashed  by  scientiet-reporters  to  Wesh- 


writtog,  he  was  selected  by  tha  Herald,  htouwlf  to  kaan  hie  Rnoar  m  tKa  tJTi^  when  meii  ge  np  to  tho  etratosphtM,  when  chemitM  develop  new  processee  or 

30  vaara  aan  to  ha  ito  Alhanv  oorra-  i  i  luiKcr  on  me  poua-  phygicisto  learn  more  about  atoms,  when  phyticiane  find  new  treatments  for  diieaee,  whes 

'  J  .  *  ’  ,  csl  pulse  of  the  country  by  orgatuzmg  discoveries  are  made  in  any  science,  the  news  ii  flashed  by  scientiet-reporters  to  Wesk- 

spoMMnt,  covering  the  aaeembly  and  ^  huge  staff  to  clip,  analyze  and  cata-  relayed  to  clients. 

political  happenings  to  general.  He  jQg  editorial  and  news  stories  of  Srtenco  To^j  A  daily  semi-editorial  article  interpreting  and  backgronndinf  correat 


held  that  post  for  15  years.  i  aqa  w^rwa^.xx.  j  science — written  by  Director  Wat#on  Dari#  or  •taff-writer#  Dr<  Frank  Thoae, 

^  ^  papers  every  day.  Hol»rt  Pottav,  fimfly  Datto/jana  StafTord,  Haviorid  Van  d*  Witov. 

It  WM  while  he  was  engaged  m  the  His  appointment  as  first  secretary  Science  Neva  Pictozee — Photoprints  or  mau  of  unninal  scientific  snbjecte  included  abost 
work  of  correspondenoa  for  the  Herald  to  the  new  President  Was  received  as  twiae  weekly  in  Use  Daily  Mail  Report. 

that  he  met  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  nlim  was  FMtai'g  Edries — Sequences  of  tGree  14  (en  afflelea  on  eeldnflfie  devetopmenfe  of  greet 
tiien  OOmDlettoe  his  first  term  as  rcootmued  that  the  desiimntinTy  I »»u^  ten  to  twelve  times  yearly.  R^nt  suhjecu:  7-rB#i<rDrm*jr  !>T  5*- 


1  nnn  _ j  science — written  by  Director  Watton  Davis  or  staff-writere  Dr,  Prank  Those. 

iw  ttian  LWJO  papers  every  day.  Hobm^  Potter,  Bmfly  Davis,  Jans  Stsadrd,  Havisrid  Van  d*  W4t«. 

His  appointment  as  first  secretary  Science  News  Plctaxe# — Photoprint#  or  met#  of  unusnel  scientific  snbjects  included  sboai 


tiien  completing  his  first  term  as  rcooj 
senator  from  Dotdiess  County.  Mu-  tary' 


iaed  that  the  designation  “secre- 
WDuld  be  one  of  convenience 


^  PpMifl  PW  Ago  J^emopono^  Yaa  de  Water;  mnp  tft  Crimmal  by  Dr. 

John  B.  Lilia,  SL  ERzkbefh  f  Ro^tai,  WafEindfoh;  Men  and  MoUctuti  by  William  Hiyno, 
Publisher  of  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES ;  Scieneo  Review  of  1935. 


tual  respect  drew  the  writer  and  the  rather  than  a  descriptive  term.  His  PuNister  of  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES;  Scieneo  Review  of  1935. 

budding  gtategmuR  togriher  asid  w#en  eentact  wMi  tiie  affairs  of  state  were  g«*|M<dasag  A-  easupiaw  adlfiace  msetsif'  to  mjt.tsttk  th*  Otortedt  wM  Mletin  iaio 

Ihp  lattor  rama  im  tor  iwaWHnn  rtn  nn  r  _ 1,  •  enaahmg  front  page  story.  Data  on  aviation,  health,  disease,  weather  phenomena  ss4 

up^  tor  reeiection  on  so  unme^te  that  President  Roosevelt  many  other  important  snbjecu.  Biographiei  of  leading  aeientieti. 

„  SRMWkedr  ead  Ho«W  a^Md,  that  an  Science  Short*— The  world’i  finest  filler.  Freeh,  timely.  intereesiaK>  eta««BeBM>  of  unusisl 

Republican  county,  Howe  made  his  apartment  be  furnished  for  him  to  the  xcientiflc  fact,  based  upon  authoritative  reference.  Many  Shorts  are  actual  news  storiM 
first  ventuze  lata  active  politirv  as  Wlate  Hsnss;  Ife  wu  mdaasd  the  ^25^“  cornere  of  the  page*  and  draw  tt# 

nap  of  ta.  Star—A  monthly  deecription  of  th.  night  skis,  that  enable,  the  l.ymm.  V 
•OUS  Utoess  lorced  tha  futum  pcesi-’  connecting;  and  bath.  Aimoct  im-  ■  oiMerstand  Snd  eaipr  thair  over>aaaiMinp  bogutiaa.-  Attraotif*  sUtf  chart*— eody  to  reed 
dent  to  turn  bhi  entire  campaign  over  mediately  he  ordered  a  small  bed  '***  aliowif  th*  ndrtbsHi  vW#  and  the'  otter  tie  iOhtiieiV-^^^gyS'  Mppiied  in  mst 

to  his  manaser  an  assuimmont  wtiirk  nlnos,!  in  tka  nntor  ^  2,000-word  article,  that  may  be  cut  to  meet  space  requiremente,  describes  the  mow 

TO  ^  mw^r’  an  assigi^nt  wtocR  pia<^  intto  outer  rotn  and  he  toh-  meat,  ang  the  Mmmoaicat  and  itgen^  hRtoriea  o»  aU  bddUa  visible' diMag  the  montk 

ME  canyaeswift  th*  district^  verted  the  bedroont  htto  an  office.  Prepared  by  Jmims  SMUdt,  aasocidte  director  in'  af  ad^odomy  at  the  FrankUs 

molding  the  platform  and  directing  There  he  remained  at  work  day  and  Mnienm,  Philadelphia. 

the  election  fight  Roosevelt  was  re-  id  At  witik,  few  puUl*  aDnearances  •'‘'®*®  ?"  uttie-knov^- oddHice  of  ■cienee— written  by  Ik. 

-elected  and  thi  bond  between  the  two  and  only  occasioiSTuSeSS^S  ““ 

became  ever  fttncr.  undertook  a  radio  series  on  matters  Why  the  Weather — Brief  daily  explanations  of  pussling  weather  phenomena — written  by 

When  the  vouthfnl  state  senator  of  Covemment  and  wrote  several  Charles  Fitshugh  Talmsn,  meteorologist  of  the  U.  8.  Weather  Bureau. 


became  ever  ttmer.  undertook  a  radio  series  on  matters  Why  the  Weather — Brief  daily  explanation,  of  pussling  weather  phenomena — written  by 

When  the  youthful  state  genatoy  of  government,  and  wrote  several  Charles  Fitshugh  Talmsn,  meteorologiat  of  the  u.  8.  Weather  Bureau, 

was  cidlfed'  to  Washington  to  take  over  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  but  _  ,  ,  . 

the  assistant  secretaryship  of  the  rarely  seen  outside  the  White  "  *  *  *  *** 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Roosevelt  emerged  from  comperative  was  given  numerous  administrative  ^  Jl— f  V  JL  M-J 

obflcivity  to  ^te  politics  into  a  na-  assignments,  all  of  which  he  executed  2101  ConMiimion  Avenue  Waahincton,  D.  C. 

tional  figure,  his  confidant  andl  friend  with  the  skill  of  a  diplomat  One  of 

set  about  laying  p^  to  devdop  ^  tiie  most  important  of  these  was  the  S“;r."‘i£S 

■cniet  as  a  potential  candldaite  for  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  second  Council,  th*  America*  AtaoclatM*  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  B.  W.  Scripps  BsUM 

President  of  the  United  States,  mean-  “bonus  army”  that  came  to  Washing-  ““**  ‘***  1®""““'“'  P«>*®“‘o»-  Watson  Davis.  Director 

while  smoothing  the  way  by  able  ton.  The  first  “bonus  army”  had  been 


and  the  loumallsttc  profession. 


WATSON  DAVIS.  Director 
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25 


MILLION 


READERS 

Greateli  newspaper  audience  ever  to  greet  a  new  comic  now  awaits 


THE  INIMITABLE 

Gene  Ahern's 

Greatest  Creation 

Room  and  Board 


Weeks  in  advance,  before  a  single  drawing  has  been  made,  alert  publishers 
whose  newspapers  represent  25  million  readers  have  signed  up  for  this  new 
feature.  Such  a  demand  for  a  new  comic  has  shattered  all  syndicate  sales  records. 

AVAILABLE  JUNE  1,  DAILY  PANEL,  WEEKLY  COLOR  PAGE 

Write  or  wire  now  to  sale>s  department 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

235  East  45th  Street  •  New  York 

THE  GREATEST  CIRCULATION  COMBINATION  ON  EARTH 
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wrpQ  taken  them. 

lid  The  National  Printing  Appliance 
Taking  Corporation  displayed  the  Klean-O- 
Mat  process  in  the  Silver  Corridor. 
Printed  views  of  the  machine  were 
accompanied  by  an  exhibit  of  mats 
before  and  after  cleaning. 

Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc., 
featured  a  display  of  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  layouts  and  market  studies. 


Snven  of  Nino  Companies 
Space  Emphasise  Camera  Studies 
— Contest  Winners  Are  Placed 
on  View 

The  annual  exhibits  accompanying 
the  AP-ANPA  conventions  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  drew  marked  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  publishers  because  of 
the  unusual  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  the  display  of  news  photos.  In 
seven  out  of  the  nine  exhibits  pic¬ 
tures  held  the  center  of  the  stage. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  display 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Astor  Gal¬ 
lery  featured  two  enlarged  pictures 
titled,  “Presses  Roar,”  and  “Goods 
Move.”  These  photos  of  a  printing 
press  and  products  being  sold  over 

a  store  counter  were  surrounded  by  convention  this  year  than  in  many 
surveys  of  radio  advertising — a  com-  years. 

parison  of  the  leading  programs  by  More  than  sixty  members  of  the 
coverage,  time  and  cost;  copy  of  1936  Pennsylvania  Newspapers  Publishers 
advertising  and  testimonials  from  the  Association  attended  a  luncheon  at 
leading  agencies  as  to  what  they  think  the  Waldorf  Astoria  April  21. 
of  the  value  of  newspaper  advertis-  William  D.  Mansfield,  of  the  Mc- 
ing,  etc.  Keesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  and 

Science  Service  exhibit  in  the  north  president  of  the  association,  intro- 
end  of  the  Astor  Gallery  was  a  pho-  duced  several  speakers  who  had  seen 
tographic  resume  of  the  big  science  more  than  40  years  of  service  in  the 

stories  covered  by  the  service  since  newspaper  business.  _ _ 

1921 — some  of  which  were  the  eclipse  William  N.  Hardy,  manager  of  the  McDevitt  Company, 
of  the  sim  in  ’25,  the  discovery  of  Association,  spoke  on  labor  and  legis-  in  celebration  of  tl 
Tutankhamen’s  tomb  in  ’22,  George  lation  affecting  the  publishing  field,  day  of  the  companj 
Washington  Bridge  in  ’31,  and  the  E.  J.  Lynett  talked  of  the  changes  by  George  McDevi 
completion  of  the  2()0-inch  telescope  which  had  taken  place  in  the  news-  Coveney.  An  enl 
lens.  paper  world  during  the  past  years.  posed  of  radio  and 

The  Ledger  Syndicate,  also  in  the  During  the  course  of  the  meeting  presented  by  Phili 


Cup  and  plaque  awarded  in  Editor  & 
PuBLisiitR  promotion  contest. 


Full  Automatic 
Two-Motor  Controller 


Press  Control 
Station 


listed  as  an  exhibitor,  showed  exam-  sented  many  of  their  celebrities,  fea-  NAMED  LOCAL  AD  MANAGER 
pies  of  news  pictures  in  the  Silver  tured  in  comic  strips,  stage,  screen  John  K.  Ottley,  Jr.,  of  the  Atlanta 
Corridor  of  the  hotel.  and  radio,  in  person.  Arthur  (Bugs)  (Ga.)  Constitution  advertising  staff. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  display  pre-  Baer  was  master  of  ceremonies.  became  local  advertising  manager  ef- 
sented  enlarged  shots  of  the  picture  The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  fective  April  20,  according  to  an  an- 
contest  prize  winners,  also  all  the  pic-  News  Syndicate  drew  a  large  crowd  nouncement  by  C.  M.  Snyder,  adver- 
tures  that  had  been  submitted,  the  to  its  party  in  the  New  Building  the  tising  director.  Mr.  Ottley  was  for- 
winning  material  in  the  Editor  &  same  afternoon.  merly  with  the  Constitution  and  later 

Publisher  promotion  contest  and  the  A  10th  anniversary  reunion  of  the  joined  the  Eastern  Air  Lines,  serving 
N.  W.  Ayer  typographical  awards.  publishers  and  their  wives  who  at-  in  Atlanta  and  New  York.  He  re- 
King  Features  Syndicate  in  the  tended  the  Press  Congress  of  the  signed  after  seven  years’  service  to 
Jade  Room  displayed  prize-winning  World  convention  in  Geneva,  Switz-  re-join  the  Constitution  last  year, 
news  photos  of  1935  and  the  cameras  erland,  during  the  summer  of  1926,  ~ 

n  The  regular  spring  meeting  of  In- 
Daily  Press  Association  will  be 
Sherman,  Chicago, 

June 


Double  Motor  Press  Drive 


•  Cline  Alternating  and  Direct 
Current  Press  Drives  and  Control 
are  used  in  well  known  plants  all 
over  the  world.  They  have  been 
furnished  in  sizes  from  7*/2  to  200 
H.P.  with  every  known  control  fea¬ 
ture  for  regulation  and  economy 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  rotary 
presses. 


NEWSPAPER 

APPRAISALS 


•  A  group  of  specisliitB  ii 
BTatlsblo  to  pubUshers  and  those 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  fair 
value  of  any  newspaper  pro¬ 
perty. 

•  Eminently  identifled  in  the 
newspaper  field,  these  special¬ 
ists  are  available  upon  a  per 
diem  fee  basis. 

•  Certified  evaluations  will  he 
made  of  plant  equipment  and 
other  assets,  and  goodwill. 

Ccnfideniial  Inquiries  Ittt'Ued 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
CORPORATION 

L.  Parker  Likely*  Pres. 

1707  Time*  Bldg. 

New  York  N.  Y* 


yciiNtx 
'[  UCT#K 
MfC  CO 


One  side  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  qnarters  at  the  Waldorf  conventions. 


San  Francisco 


High  Speed  Production] 


with  CLINE  Correlated 

E  0  U  I  P  M  E  N  T.... 

high  SPEED  production  depends  on  perfect 
reciprocal  relation  of  every  operating  unit 
of  the  equipment  in  use.  The  Cline  System  cor¬ 
relates  the  Cline  Unit  Press  Drive,  Cline  Electric 
Tension  and  High  Speed  Pasters  with  Press  Con¬ 
trol,  insuring  absolute  co-ordination  of  press 
speed  and  web  tension. 

Cline  Co  -ordinated  Equipment  consists  of  Press 
Drives,  Quick  Adjustment  Reels,  Automatic 
Electric  Tensions,  High  Speed  Pasters,  Paper 
Break  Detectors  and  Web  Severing  Devices. 

Cline  engineers  familiar  with  printing  machin¬ 
ery  control  requirements  plus  Westinghouse  en¬ 
gineering  and  manufacturing  facilities  plus 
Cline-Westinghouse  service,  make  available  to 
Publishers  a  reliable  source  of  equipment  prop¬ 
erly  applied. 


KyELECTRICf^ 
y//  MFG.ca 

CHICAGO 
'^CLINC  0  VVCSTINGMOUSC^ 


Cline  Electric  Mfg. Co. 

MAIN  OmCE;  ...  211  WEST  WACKER  DRIVE  .  .  .  CfflCAGO.  ILLINOIS 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
Crocker  First  Nat’l  Bk.  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


Unit  type  press  drive  controller  and 
selector  switch  panel  for  black  and 
color  units. 


Unit  type  motor  with  equalized 
shaft  clutches. 


Electric  Tension  co-ordinated  with 
press  controL 


High  Speed  Paster  interlocked  with 
press  controL 
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DAILIES  REPRINTED  FLOOD  PHOTOS 
IN  POPULAR  SOUVENIR  EDITIONS 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and  Journal  Found  Plan  a  Circulation 
Incentive  and  That  It  Earned  a  Substantial  Dividend 
— One  Booklet  Sold  for  Fifty  Cents 
Br  JACK  PRICE 


still  out  of  focus.  For  some  unknown 
reason  he  could  not  guess  distances. 
According  to  Mr.  Hastings  the  paper 


room  was  recently  constructed  for 
Mr.  Knighton  at  a  cost  of  only  about 
$75.  Insulation  against  the  out^ 


was  beonning  bored  with  his  alibis  noise  is  provided  by  double  walls,  the 
and  technical  explanations,  but  it  inside  being  plywc^  of  natural  fia- 
valued  his  news  ability.  One  day  as  ish.  The  office  is  10  by  14  feet  in  sizt. 
he  received  an  assignment  on  udiich  Equipment  in  the  office  besides  a 
he  could  take  pictures,  he  was  pre-  desk  and  chair  includes  a  fold-awiy 
sented  with  a  Brownie  camera  to  take  markout  board.  It  has  modem  in. 
with  him.  Being  a  good  natured  chap  direct  lighting,  a  coimection  with  the 


WHEN  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily  came  so  popular  that  Hoy  and  Costello  he  saw  the  humor,  accepting  the  building’s  ventilating  system,  an  ex* 
Sun  and  Journal  presented  the  ordered  another  issue  of  10,000  copies  situation  with  a  smile  and  he  departed  haust  fan  and  an  electric  heater 


town’s  folk  and  neighbors  with  a 
pictorial  record  of  the  flooded  areas 


to  be  printed. 

The  second  printing  lasted  only  a 


to  cover  his  story. 


haust  fan  and  an  electric  heater 
moimted  near  the  ceiling  line  for  con- 


“Strange  as  it  soimds,”  said  Mr.  servation  of  space.  In  such  a  room 


in  bound  form,  fliey  earned  more  week  and,  according  to  these  gentle-  Hastings,  “he  brou^t  back  some  swell  the  superintendent  can  receive  callwt 
than  good  wilL  Under  the  direction  men,  it  was  necessary  to  order  still  shots  all  of  which  were  sharp,  and  I  shut  off  from  the  roar  of  the  presses. 


hear  that  since  then  he  has  practised  _ _ 

focusing  because  the  last  time  I  saw  RECONSIDERS  WGST  SALE 
him  leave  to  cover  an  assignment  he  The  state  board  of  regents  has  re¬ 
carried  his  professional  outfit.’’  considered  its  previous  rejection  of 

-  a  proposal  to  sell  radio  station  WGST 

COLOR  EQUIPMENT  ADDED  Southern  Broadcasting  Com- 

~~  peny,  for  approximately  $25,000.  The 

Birmingham  Newt  Coattructt  Sound-  station  was  donated  to  Georgia  Tedi 

The  Birmingham  News  has  Duilt  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  has  been 

extra  eqmpment  mto  one  of  its  ted  commercially  under  lease 

presses  w^ch  enables  it  to  three  1930  revenue  going  to  the 

colors  and  black  on  its  u^de  p^es  school’s  maintenance  fund.  The 

“  Constitution  said  it  had  learned  that 
formerly.  Willlain  L.  Kmghton,  Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  was  plan- 


room  superintendent,  explained  that 
it  was  necessary  to  build  compensat¬ 
ing  rollers  and  deflecting  rollers  into 
the  press  and  have  the  equipment 
compact  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
job.  It  was  necessary  also  to  reverse 
some  of  the  decks. 


ning  to  seek  to  operate  the  station 
as  a  state  agency  or  through  a  com¬ 
pany. 

THREE-COLOR  PICTURE 

Using  the  first  three-color  picture 
ever  to  appear  in  the  news  columns 


R.  H.  Costello,  mechanical  superintendent  (left),  and  Frank  S.  Hoy,  business 
manager,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and  Journal.  Mr.  Costello  is  the  son  of  L.  D. 
Costello,  president  of  the  dailies. 


Before  this  installation  the  news-  of  a  Tol^o  newspaper,  the  Toledo 
paper  was  able  to  print  three  colors  Blade  on  Saturday  before  Easter  pub- 
and  black  on  the  outside  pages  and  fished  a  half-page  picture  of  an  angel 
two  colors  and  black  on  the  inside  at  the  entrance  to  Christ’s  tomb  tell- 
pages.  Now  the  three  colors  and  ing  the  women  who  came  there  of  the 
black  can  be  nm  on  inside  as  well  as  Resurrection.  TTie  picture  was  in 


-riiATT  t*  ^  ..  Ulacik  mill  uv  lull  utA  AiisAuc  oa  wciA  oa  xvesuxrecuuii.  XIAO  uaa;aaaac  woa  AU 

of  Frank  S.  Hoy,  busmess  manager,  a  thu'd  printing  which  they  expect  .  u  j  j  1  , 

,  _  tt  A  11  I.  '1  'll  I.  ■  i.  ri-  u  outside  pages.  Also  eight  pages  of  shaded  blue,  maroon  and  brown  and 

and  R.  H.  Costello,  mechamcal  super-  will  be  sold  m  a  hurry.  From  Hoy  ,  ^  •  j  au  a  au-  b-^a 

.  . _ ] _ .  _ I _ _ .  j____A_ _ A  _ 1  r<»_A_ii_  _ _ •  f  ,  1  au«a  four-colored  ads  may  be  nm  m  one  occupied  the  top  half  of  the  first  page 


intendent,  the  photograph  department  and  CosteUo  we  are  informed  that  a  ^ 

was  inst^ntal  in  e^g  a  sub-  much  of  the  success  of  their  enter- 

.A...AI.1  ..BAU....A  ; _ a„  aUo.  bnut  before  the  installation.  eqmpment  has  been  added  by  the 

dividend  without  mcurrmg  pi^^  m  due  to  the  splendid  results  soimd-proof  office  and  markout  Blade  for  three-color  work, 

added  expense.  obtamed  by  their  four-man  camera  auuuu  ^'av/ua  vaaav^^  «ua,a  aaaoaaav/v.  x.AavA,^  awa  iaaa^^ 

Directly  after  the  floods  had  sub-  staff  and  also  the  ambitious  newsboys 
sided  and  conditions  became  fairly  who  made  the  most  of  golden  op- 
normal  Hoy  and  Costello  conferred  portunity. 

on  how  to  render  their  subscribers  This  venture  on  the  part  of  the 
novel  service  and  at  the  same  time  Daily  Sun  and  Journal  is  conclusive 

utilize  the  hundreds  of  photographs  evidence  that  the  photograph  depart-  V 

made  by  their  staff  cameramen.  'Ihe  ment  can  be  made  to  earn  dividends. 

first  plan  which  they  carried  out  met  Instead  of  just  fifing  away  those  him-  \  J 

with  such  overwhelming  success  that  dreds  of  pictures  to  collect  dust  or 
they  decided  to  experiment  fmrther.  be  used  for  future  reference  they 
Their  first  service  consisted  of  offer-  were  put  into  active  service.  They 
ing  the  community  a  16-page  tabloid  used  the  origmal  cuts  for  the  magazine 
printed  on  newsprint,  with  a  full  pic-  editions  adding  enough  to  make  up 
torial  record  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the  16  contained.  Very  little 

the  flood  in  and  about  Lewiston,  art  work  was  necessary,  thanks  to  the 
Each  photo  carried  a  legend  and  good  work  by  the  cameramen. 
though  a  coarse  screen  was  used  the  The  booklet,  in  addition  to  being  a 

effect  was  excellent  The  first  edition  splendid  souvenir,  will  find  its  place  1  ^B 

consisting  of  20,000  copies  was  sold  in  the  library  of  every  home  in 
at  three  cents  a  copy  before  the  Lewiston.  Ea^  picture  in  it  tells  a 
day  was  over.  Demands  were  so  great  graphic  story  in  most  interesting 
fw  additional  copies  that  an  extra  manner.  success  has  become  a 
printing  of  15,000  was  run  off  and  sold  byword  in  New  England.  These  news- 


as  rapidly  as  the  first  edition. 


papers  in  addition  to  increasing  their 


Owing  to  a  paper  shortage  it  was  prestige  may  reap  a  harvest  of  circu- 
necessary  to  suspend  the  printing  of  lation  in  and  beyond  their  natmal 
more  tabloids.  While  waiting  for  area, 
print  paper  to  arrive.  Hoy  and  Costello  «  «  • 

had  worked  out  another  method  of  TXTHILE  waiting  for  the  convention 
presentation.  The  new  plan  was  VV  doors  to  open  we  met  A.  H. 
brou^t  about  by  the  demand  of  the  Hastings  of  Lyim,  Mass.,  who  tells 
public  for  better  iffiotographs.  Tele-  an  interesting  story  about  a  new  mem- 
j^one  calls  and  letters  poured  into  ber  of  his  staff.  It  had  been  the 
their  offices  almost  swamping  them  custom  of  the  paper  to  allow  reporters 
wiffi  requests  for  finished  prints  of  to  take  cameras  out  with  them  on 
the  pictures  published  in  the  tabloids,  stories  when  the  regular  photog- 
They  then  decided  to  publish  a  book-  raphers  were  unavailable.  The  new 
let  with  50  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  rewrite  man  was  not  slow  to  an- 
flood.  nounce  how  good  he  was  with  a 

The  booklet  printed  by  offset  camera.  He  pleaded  for  an  opportu- 
process  consisted  (ff  50  pages  with  one  nity  to  show  his  prowess  as  a  pho- 
picture  to  a  page.  It  had  an  attractive  tographer  and  was  given  many  chances 
cover  and  was  priced  at  fifty  cents  to  prove  his  boast, 
a  copy.  The  first  edition  of  5,0(X)  was  He  used  a  standard  newspaper 
sold  immediately.  The  booklets  were  photographer’s  equipment  and  was 
only  sold  by  newsboys  who  made  most  exact  in  its  operation.  He  alnn 
a  ten-cent  commission  on  each  sale,  had  a  keen  pictorial  news  sense  proven 
The  boys  reported  back  that  they  had  by  his  snap^ots,  but  lacked  the  ability 
taken  advance  orders  amoimting  to  or  technique  to  make  sharp  negatives, 
many  thousands.  In  fact  the  offset  His  eyes  were  tested  and  his  camera 
issue  of  this  historical  volume  be-  scale  adjusted  but  his  negatives  were 


tElSr 

IKOIN 


CANDID  CAMERA 


Contaz,  with  the  ZeiM  Sonnar  F/1.5  lens — the  fattest  lent  fornitbed 
with  any  miniature  camera — has  become  the  newsman’s  favorite 
camera.  Contax  gets  the  picture  in  spite  of  poor  light.  Versatile, 
compacL  easy  to  manipulate.  “Certain  in  action — at  40°  below 
sero  or  at  120°  above.” 

Its  virtually  silent  metal  focal-plane  shutter  is  a  great  advantage 
in  taking  candid  pictures.  Accurate  range-finder  focusing  and  su¬ 
perior  Zeiss  lenses  produce  extra  sharp  negatives  that  make  splen¬ 
did  enlargements — important  for  securing  good  newspaper  repro* 
^53^  duction.  Twelve  ^iss  lenses 
available  covering  every  con- 
oeivable  photographic  require- 

1  ment. 

Sm  Contax  at  your  dealer’s, 
literature. 

l4M  nFTHIAVBNUE,'NEW  YORK 

j|  Bt«(  Lot  As^oIm 


/ 
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with 

in  Editor  &  Publisher's  First 
National  News  Picture  Contest 


WHAT  a  record!  All  prizes,  including  the  lo  regular  prizes 
and  the  Grand  Prize,  were  won  with  Graflex-made  cameras! 
And  what  decisive  proof  of  GRAFLEX  overwhelming  super¬ 
iority  under  every  photographic  condition  1  No  wonder  GRAFLEX 
American-made  cameras  are  the  favorites  of  press  photographers 
everywhere! 

This  excellent  contest  provided  a  splendid  demonstration  of 


GRAFLEX  versatility  and  efficiency.  Look  at  the  GRAFLEX 
prize-winners  below.  In  every  class — action  shots,  shots  made 
on  the  wing  ,  p)osed  shots  and  scenic  and  portrait  shots  — 
GRAFLEX  captured  all  prizes. 

A  grand  slam  for  GRAFLEX  users — striking  evidence  of  the  ability 
of  these  fine,  precision-built,  American-made  cameras  to  make 
pictures  that  make  the  papers! 


^  EveryWinner  Used  a  Graflex-made 

Camera.  Here  Is  the  Record: 


SERIES  D  GRAFLEX 


For  photographs  of  character  under  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  conditions,  the  Series 
D  GRAFLEX  is  invaluable.  Because  of 
its  amazing  versatility,  it  has  been  chosen 
by  professionals,  scientists  and  explorers, 
as  well  as  newspaper  men,  for  better,  more 
interesting  pictures. 

Its  interchangeable  lensboard  affords  the 
use  of  a  wide  variety  of  lenses  and  its  re¬ 
volving  back  allows  instantaneous  place¬ 
ment  of  either  film  or  plate  for  horizontal  or 
vertical  subjects.  An  automatic,  built-in 
lens  shade  prevents  the  entrance  of  extrane¬ 
ous  sunlight  or  sky.  It  employs  the  famous 
GRAFLEX  focusing  hood  with  ground  glass 
focusing  arni  the  GRAFLEX  focal  plane 
shutter.  Twenty-five  shutter  speeds  from 
1/5  to  1/1000  sec.  plus  "time  ”  assure  a 
range  of  exposure  control  to  match  every 
subject.  Two  sizes:  3  x  and  4x5. 


FREE! 

Send  today  for  our  new  free  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  GRAFLEX  and  GRAPHIC  American- 
made  Cameras  and  Accessories.  Use  the 
coupon  at  the  right  if  you  desire.  Folmer 
Grsflex  Corporation,  Dept.  EP-3,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


PRIZE 

WINNER’S  NAME 

Grand  Prize 

Joe  Rosenthal . 

Class  A, 

1st 

Joe  Rosenthal . 

2nd 

Sherman  Montrose . 

3rd 

Frank  Gebman . 

4th 

El  wood  Baker . 

5th 

J.  A.  Nesensohn . 

Class  B, 

Ist 

Robert  Rankin . 

2nd 

Harris  W.  Nowell . 

3rd 

Herman  C.  Bryant . 

4th 

Richard  Samo . 

5th 

Harry  A.  Scheer . 

Class  C, 

1st 

Clyde  Brown . 

2nd 

Alden  Brown . 

3rd 

Jesse  Strait . 

4th 

John  Rooney . 

5th 

Edward  Murphy . 

Qass  D, 

1st 

Fred  Davis . 

2nd 

Henry  C.  Eisenhand . 

3rd 

Charles  L.  Sheely . 

4th 

A.  Malashuk . 

5th 

Robert  Boyd . 

CONNECTION  CAMERA 

Acme  Newspictures .  Speed  Graphic 

Acme  Newspictures .  Speed  Graphic 

Acme  Newspictures .  Speed  Graphic 

Acme  Newspictures .  Speed  Graphic 

Washington  Star .  Speed  Graphic 

Acme  Newspictures .  Speed  Graphic 

Chicago  Times .  Speed  Graphic 

Milwaukee  Journal .  Speed  Grapriiic 

San  Francisco  News .  Speed  Graphic 

New  York  Daily  Mirror .  Speed  Grapriiic 

Providence  Journal .  Speed  Graphic 

Chicago  Daily  News .  Speed  Graphic 

Chicago  Daily  News .  Speed  Graphic 

New  York  Daily  Mirror .  Speed  Graphic 

Associated  Press .  Speed  Graphic 

San  Francisco  News .  Speed  Grap^c 

NEA  Service,  Inc .  5  x  7  Graflex 

Associated  Press .  Speed  Graphic 

SpTokane  Chronicle .  Speed  Grap>hic 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun .  Sp>eed  Graphic 

Milwaukee  Journal .  Sp>eed  Graphic 


SPEED  GRAPHIC 

ProbablyTmore  people  have  looked  at  SPEED 
GRAPHIC  photos  than  those  of  any  other  camera. 
There’s  a  reason  for  this.  SPEED  GRAPHIC 
cameras  get  their  shots  the  first  time — on  the  sp>ot — 
while  news  is  in  the  making.  No  retakes,  no  fakes, 
no  alibis  are  necessary  with  this  American-made 
camera. 

Features  that  make  this  camera  ideal  for  all  'round 
newspapjer  work  include  distance  scale,  rear  ground 
glass  focusing,  folding  magnifying  p^eepMight,  folding 
wire  finder,  extra  long  bellows,  rising  and  failing  front, 
interchangeable  lenses,  accommodation  for  between- 
the-lens  shutter  and  photo-flash  synchronization,  and 
shutter  sp>eeds  up  to  1/1000  sec.  Adapsted  for  use 
with  plates,  cut  film  or  packs.  Manufactured  in 
sizes  33ix4>i.  4x5  and  5x7. 


r  FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 
j  DEPT.  EP-3,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  your  new  free  catalog  describing  GRAFLEX  and  GRAPHIC 
I  American-made  Cameras  and  Accessories. 


Name. 


Address 


City 


State 
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21,000  NEW  ACCOUNTS  acme  beer  cot y  grows 
AVON  BY  ADVEIRTISING  We»l  Cout  Brewery  Find*  Vnlue 


‘Hose  Succe**”  of  Ckeckmaster 
Plan  Credited  by  Originator  to 
Use  of  Thorougb-Going 
Sales  System 


ACME  BEER  COPY  GROWS  JOHNS  HEADS  CHARITY  DRIVE  AMONG  ADVERTISING  MEN 

^  »  D  c"  j  v  I  «  William  H.  Johns,  chairman  of  the  Julius  Joseph,  Jr.,  formerly  snsf,  ! 

West  Coast  Br*wery  Find.  Value  committee  of  Batten,  Bar-  buyer  of  the  Biow  Company  andS^ 

in  Advertising  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York,  Cramer-Tobias  Company,  New  YoA  \ 

Substantial  increases  in  Acme  Beer  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  agencies,  has  been  appointed  specs  l 
advertising  for  1936  are  wnounced  by  committee  to  solicit  contributions  buyer  of  the  Franklin  Bruck  AdvcN  i 
Karl  F.  Schuster,  president  Acme  among  advertising  companies  to  the  Using  CorporaUon,  New  York  City  , 
is  using  several  hundred  newspapers.  New  York  Citizens  Family  Welfare  effective  immediately.  '  ] 

strrotcar  dashboards,  billboar^  spot  Committee’s  campaign  to  raise  a  mini-  Ben  Cohn,  formerly  of  the  Clct)elfl*s  i 


Consistent  and  aggressive  advertis-  radio  annoimcements  and  dealer  dis-  mum  of  $1,506,000  to°help  private  fam-  piSn"Dc^^i^relrentl^of"t^*w!lJ’ 
ig  in  the  New  York  newspapers  en-  play  material  in  its  campaign,  accord-  Uy  welfare  agencies  meet  extraor- 


ing  in  the  New  York  newspapers  en-  play  material  in  its  campaign,  accord-  Uy  welfare  agencies  meet  extraor- 
abled  the  National  Safety  Bank  &  ing  to  Eknil  Brisacher  and  Staff,  San  dinary  financial  needs. 

Trust  Company  of  New  York  to  open  Francisco  agency  handling  the  cam-  _ 

21,000  new  accoimts  in  ten  months  paign.  Acme  Breweries  has  been  mcw  arFNrv  ' 

tmder  its  “Checkmaster"  plan,  the  selected  as  the  new  name  for  the  ntw  AUbnci  . 


tmder  its  “Checkmaster” 


NEW  AGENCY  STARTS 


York  Evening  Journal,  has  joined  tht  \ 
George  B.  Evans  Agency,  New  Yi^  , 
as  an  accoimt  executive.  He  will  bsH 
in  charge  of  press  and  accoimt  coo. 


New  York  Financial  Advertisers  As-  producing  company,  formerly  known 
sociation  was  told  April  21  by  Alex-  as  “California  Brewing  Association.” 


The  Kane  Advertising  Agency  has 


opened  offices  in  Bloomington  and 


Hirsch,  president  of  i 


aociauon  was  lOlU  /\pru  oy  /Viex-  as  uauiorma  urewmg  /vssociauon.  - -  —  — - - - - -  Hirsrh-Tnrnen  Inn  nnnnnnMM.  iL 

ander  Efron,  vice-president  of  the  No  change  in  personnel  has  been  Decatur,  HI.,  vnth  headquarters  m  the  y  SX  Jt* 

bank  and  originator  of  the  plan.  The  made,  Mr.  Schuster  stated,  and  ex-  former  city,  A.  P.  Kane,  president  “  J^^ge  v.  mcw^y, 

Checkmaster  plan  permits  carrying  of  tensive  advertising  begun  with  the  Kaoe  Engraving  Company,  is  presi- 


v^necKinasier  pian  pemuis  carryini^  oi  lensive  aaverusmg  oegun  wiui  me 

checking  accounts  with  no  minimum  legalization  of  beer  will  be  continued,  dent  ^d  EJverett  D.  Biddle,  former 


balance  required,  five  cents  being  He  attributed  the  company’s  progress!  advertising  manager  of  the  Gebhart-  the 


charged  for  each  item  deposited  and  signalized  by  necessity  of  construct-  Gushard  Stores,  Decatur,  is  general  st^  of  ^  Lawrence  B.  ^^t  Organl- 


each  check  written. 


ing  a  new  $1,500,000  brewery  in  Los  manager.  The  new  ^ency  offers  a  Inc^  public  relation  coi^ 


Before  the  plan  was  launched,  Mr.  Angeles  to  supplement  San  Francisco  general  service  to  middle  west  ad-  ^  ^xington  Avmue,  New  YoA. 


Efron  said,  at  the  association’s  monthly  production,  to  the  fact  that  through  vertisers. 
limcheon,  it  was  considered  that  de-  advertising  the  new  generation  that 
velopment  of  10,000  accounts  in  the  grew  up  during  prohibition  became  DAN 
first  year  would  constitute  a  “huge  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Acme.  p.  « 


DANBURY  FAIR  ACCOUNT 


His  former  connections  include  At 
John  Price  Jones  Corporation,  A  J. 
Wilde  Corporation,  Associated  Prm, 
and  general  promotion  department  of 


luBi  jrcoi  wuLuu  i;uiiaui.uic  a  iiugc  acQuauiiea  wiui  uie  name  oi  /icme.  4.  -TV  .  - 

success  ”  Now  he  pr^cts  30,000  new  Brown  Derby  Beer  adver^g  in  thf  si^in^^ank  of^^buryf  Conn.,  ^  Newspapers, 
accounts  for  the  first  year.  29  newspapers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  j  m  I 

Telling  of  the  inauguration  of  the  appeared  April  17  in  a  campaign  that  BEGINS  BEVERAGE  CAMPAIGN 


plan,  Efron  said  that  the  original  pub-  will  continue  until  June  26.  Half-  Fan,  1^  announced  ap-  jj  Schultz  Corporation,  Brook 


a^avraa  .acxava  vaaca*  vaav^  vs*  a^aaac**  Will  bJUliUliUC  UllUl  LUi«;  CtU,  11011*  .  .  .  £  Tt»  U  m  »*wa*y 

Ucity  in  the  New  York  papers  and  in  page  copy  is  being  used.  The  J.  Walter  maker  of  Dr.  BroWi 

nAtSnnu/iHo  RvnHinafoH  mliimn.Q  r^-.  'Tki-.mnerkn  ie  Uan/llintf  NoW  Yorfc,  tO  handle  adVCrtlSUlg  01  BpvprflffM.  will  earrv  on  a  romKtnjMl 


nationwide  ssmdicated  columns  re-  Thompson 
suited  in  several  thousands  of  ac-  campaign, 
coimts  being  opened  before  any  fur¬ 
ther  advertising  or  publicity  was  un-  SHEl 

dertaken.  Shell  1 


Thompson  Company  is  handling  the  Beverages,  will  carry  on  a  combined 

campaign.  «  the  67th  annual  fair,  Oct.  5-10.  Ap-  newspaper  and  radio  advertising 

-  propnation  has  been  increased  m  campaign  commencing  April  15^ 

SHELL  TO  USE  DAILIES  order  t^t  50  eastern  newspa^rs  may  extending  over  thirteen  weeks.  Tlie 


SHELL  TO  USE  DAILIES 


Our  formula  for  promotion  quickly  spring  advertising  campaign,  starting 


Shell  Petroleum  Corporation’s  ^  ^  outdoor  and  campaign  is  to  be  concentrated  on 

_ _  _ A.1—Z _ — _ •_ _  _ ».• _ _  direct  tU&li.  TAxtrecK  Vw/\xfe  oe  xxtaII  eia  IUam 


formed  itself.  We  realized  immedi-  May  1,  will  include  88  newspapers  in 


ately  that  this  job  required  not  insti-  71  metropolitan  markets.  Newspaper 
tutional  advertising,  but  selling  which  schedules  are  larger  than  ever  before,  Somerset  Importers,  Ltd.,  has  ap-  use  station  WEVE  and  the  newspaper 
has  to  be  so  paced  as  to  sell  diiwtly  ^^s  stated  tbig  week,  and  more  pointed  the  L.  H.  Hartman  Company,  campaign  will  use  space  in  three ' 


GORDON’S  GIN  TO  HARTMAN 


Jewish  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  thdr 
parents,  in  the  New  York  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  The  radio  programs  will 


to  our  public.  The  small  margin  of  papers  will  be  added  later.  SheU  New  York,  to  handle  the  adver-  Jewish  dailies  in  New  York  as  weD 


profit  left  no  room  to  pay  for  personal  Petroleum,  covering  20  mid- western  tising  of  Gordon’s  Gin.  In  the  spring  as  Anglo- Jewish  periodicals  in  thh 
solicitation.  We  gear^  ourselves  to  states,  will  use  billboard  postings  campaign  now  beii^  prepared,  large  area.  The  campaign  is  imda  tb 


serve  thousands  and  it  was  ffierefore  jjj  annoimcing  its  new  motor  oil,  space  be  used  in  150  newspapers  supervision  of  A.  Davis,  publicity  di¬ 


necessary  to  impress  our  selling  mes-  “(joiden  Shell.”  In  conjunction  with  and  in  national  magazines. 

!®«®  on  million  Ri^t  at  tlm  pomt  g^gU  Eastern,  New  York,  and  Shell  - 

I  want  to  ^t  the  New  York  news-  qu.  San  Francisco,  the  company  will  " - - 

pap^  with  a  ve^  Iwge  percentage  ^  magazines  and  radio.  - 


rector  at  Dr.  Brown’s. 


rf  the  respo^bihty  for  o^  success.  Newspaper  advertising  will  account 
The  continued  and  consistent  news-  - _ _i _ _  cu-ii 


paper  advertising  placed  by  ra  from  Tb. 


paper  auverusuHj  piaecu  uy  us  uuiu  trol.um  Pjcnenditurps  Th.  latter 
die  beginning  of  this  effort  has  brou At  expentutures.  me  latter 

^  - _ _ !!  firm  places  its  advertising  through 


us  the  largest  proportion  of  our  new  «uverie^45  w  u 

customers  and  I  tiiink  you  financial  Sf  °  ^  ® 

advertising  men  will  be  interested  to  ompson  ompany. 


note  that  the  sale  of  a  specific  service 
can  be  effectively  done  by  a  dramatic 
presentation,  even  for  a  bank.  We 
foimd  that  it  is  indispensable  in  bank- 


COSMOPOLITAN  LINAGE 

Cosmopolitan  magazine  used  78,398 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising  space 


ing,  just  as  it  is  in  any  other  com-  in  1935,  according  to  the  records  of 
mercial  field  to  place  advertising  copy  Hearst  Magazines,  Inc.,  and  Good 


in  the  newspapers  featuring  a  simple  Housekeeping  840  lines,  Editoh  & 


and  universal  appeal.” 


G.  M.  BUYS  RADIO  PLANT 


Publisher  was  informed  this  week. 
Tabulations  of  1935  newspaper  linage, 
published  in  this  paper  MarA  28,  in- 


Purchase  of  the  factory  of  the  eluded  only  58,848  lines  for  Cosmo- 
Elokomo  division  of  the  Crosley  Radio  politan.  These  tabulations,  as  stated 


BETTER 

HALFTONE 

WORK 

at  no  extra  cost 


Corporation  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  by  at  that  time,  covered  369  daily  and 
General  Motors  Corporation,  effec-  Sunday  newspapers  in  95  cities. 


tive  May  1,  has  been  announced  by 
Allred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  president  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors.  The  Kokomo  plant  will 
be  known  as  the  Delco  Radio  Divi- 


E-ZEE  FREEZ  TO  BRUCK 
Harry  C.  Brill,  president  of  H.  C. 


lion  and  will  operate  as  a  suteidiary  BriU  Comply,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
of  the  Delco-Remy  Division.  It  will  ^er  of  E-Zee  F^zIc^reamPow- 


manufacture  automobUe  radios  for  der  and  the  new  E-Zee  Freez  in  ca^ 
General  Motors  cars.  The  corpora-  ^  appomtment  of  the 


tlon  will  continue,  however,  to  pur-  ^anklin  Bruck  Advertising  Corpora- 


chase  a  considerable  portion  of  its  a^ncy.  The  account  will 

automobile  radio  requirements  from  coJ'tmue  to  be  supervised  by 


outside  radio  manufacturers. 


GREIST  HEADS  N.  Y.  OFFICE 


mond  Specter,  associate  counsel  of 
the  agency.  A  campaign  of  consistent, 
anall-space  copy  on  the  food  pages 


Headquarters  of  E.  Harold  Greist,  newspapers  is  getting 

president  of  the  Gardner-Greist  Com-  way.  _ 


pany,  Chicago,  a  subsidiary  of  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising  Company,  have  been 
transferred  to  New  York  City.  As 


FLEX  dry  mots  ore  becoming  well  known  for  one  feature 
in  particular  .  .  .  the  way  they  reproduce  newspaper 
halftones.  Better  halftone  work  is  appreciated  by  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  advertisers  alike,  hence  tends  to 
increase  both  circulation  and  linage.  FLEX  dry  mots  ore 
uniform— dependable— and  cost  no  more  than  most  other 
dry  mots.  Why  not  send  for  samples  of  FLEX  dry  mots  and 
let  your  Stereotypers  give  them  a  trial?  Samples  ore  sent 
without  charge  or  obligation.  Please  address:  Flexidecd 
Dry  Mot  Company,  21  West  StreeL  New  York. 


DOUGHNUT  GOES  NATIONAL 
The  Doughnut  Corporation  of 


vice-president  of  the  Gardner  Ad-  America  has  appointed  Hirshon  Gar- 
vertising  Company,  Mr.  Greist  will  field,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  ad- 


have  full  re^ionsibility  for  operations  vertising  on  Mayflower  Doughnuts, 
of  the  Gardner  New  York  office.  Plans  are  being  developed  to  tie  up 


The  American  Rolling  Mills  account,  with  local  bakers  in  hundreds  of 
heretofore  handled  from  Chicago,  will  cities,  'ntis  is  the  first  effort  made 


n 

DRY  MATS 


be  handled  from  New  York  in  the  to  promote  a  branded  doughnut  on  a 


national  scale. 
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CtOTH  COM^ 


In  ADDITION,  the  many  far-reaching  partments  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an 
advantages  of  the  Ludlow  System  of  easy-to-read  paper  with  sharp,  clear 
composition  extend  beyond  the  com-  display  lines  and  a  modern  dress  to 
posing  room,  where  an  unlimited  type  attract  and  hold  public  interest, 
supply,  fast  operation,  and  the  facility  ■  All  these  cost-cutting,  linage-boost- 
of  all-slug  makeup  hold  down  costs.  ing  factors  have  been  definitely  dem- 

■  Stereotypers  have  confidence  that  onstrated  and  proved  by  the  experience 

with  Ludlow  display  there  will  be  less  of  the  representative  large  and  small 
make-overs  because  of  sinks.  newspapers  throughout  the  country 

■  The  advertising  department  sees  its  which  have  found  the  Ludlow  System 

local  display  in  new  typefaces  every  of  hand-set,  slug-cast  composition  most 
day,  with  effective,  sales-compelling  practical  and  economical, 
typography  to  help  boost  results.  ■  Investigate!  Make  a  point-by-point 

■  The  circulation  and  promotion  de-  check-up!  Ask  for  facts  and  figures. 


S«t  in  member*  oi  the 
Ludlow  Kornok  Series 
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SLUGGISH  RISE  IN  GENERAL  LINAGE 
BRINGS  SEARCH  FOR  REMEDIES 


Convention  Visitors  Discuss  Proposals— Action  on  t 
Front  Goes  Over  Until  End  of  June — Circulation 
Guaranties  Again 


AL  LINAGE  SCHLITZ  appoints  McJUNKIN  ^ 

..MQ  Featiiring  the  theme  “Schlitz  the  TIPS 

lLiMIlLIIILO  only  beer  containing  Vitamin  D,”  the  _ 

.  ..  IT  •*  j  advertising  cami^  of  SchUte 

Action  on  united  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  will  the  edvertiiing  and  ia  placing  ordan^ 

— T'irriilalinn  include  newspapers,  magazines  and  varioua  aections  on  Oo« 

— V^ircuiaiion  —o  ,  ,  ,  Chemical  Corporation,  Sanovan  UeodaiM 

outdoor  posters,  all  placed  through  Boatoo,  Maaa 
McJunkin  Advertising  Company,  Chi-  Blak'ar  Advertising  Anncy,  370 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  this  week  by  l“?o^nV“o7’ Ed'ward"  B.  Hi^ilema'n^M 

F.,rTTT„^  f  1  j  i  D  J  J  M  *1.  Weber,  Schhtz  advertising  company,  Ooldenrod  Beer,  Brooklyn,  s  71 

AILURE  of  general  advertismg  to  the  Bureau  and  provide  it  with  manager.  Brack  PtankUn  Advertialng  Corpiiaiii 

linage  in  newspapers  to  advance  greater  funds  for  its  promotion.  _  i*70  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York  City.  ^ 

Ust  yea,  as  tet  as  magazine  and  radio  ...  H.TrHFTTF  joiNg  nrFNCY  S."”*' 

advertising  came  m  for  much  discus-  £ait  Guaranties  HATCMfcTl  E  JOINS  AGENt.Y  (terter-Thomson  Company,  1701  Wiim 

sion  in  lobbies  and  corridors  at  the  trcuLATION  guaranties  to  news-  Hines  Hatdiette,  well-known  in  ^**^^*',  .^t*'*****P****-.  8*'v*'ed  the  acMm 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  this  week  d,^.  C  SL  ^ot  eS  radio  circles,  will  join  Moss  Associates,  ot^We.dona,  ^nc.. 

ing  the  newspaper  convenUons.  Off  newspapermen  said  this  week,  de-  New  York  advertising  agen^,  on  ^dvemdng  A„^, 

the  ^ord  newspa^rmen  were  m-  ^  May  1  as  dirwtor  of  radio.  He  has  ac^^nt  of  ThlemTnl  *  Bo^^^^ 

chned  to  attribute  it,  as  usual  to  m-  circulations  has  made  them  prac-  resigned  as  vice-president  and  man-  varico.o  Vein  Stocking*,  New  ^ 

version  of  general  adver^g  to  Ae  ^  advertiser.  Some  Lancaster,  Cit^.^^^^  ^ 

local  classincation,  agen^  advertisers  still  demand  guaranties,  ’  ^  agency.  Again  placing  leket^ 

^iSo’^^coLtouJute^Sas  were  under  to  HAS  RESORT  ACCOUNT  Richfleld  Oil  Corporation.  New  Tor^ Citj.j 

consideraU^n  in  different  qu^rs^t  ye^,*^5n?3?  to  ^re^^^A^  d^^s.  ^“tion  of  Av?;:ir''N^Yo*rk°clty^%U?i^^^^ 

was  learned.  One  proposal  that  has  ^  ...  Mother  naiw  in  toe  renort  SayviUe,  Long  Island,  has  appomted  with  eome  New  York  City  newepap*,^ 
been  discus^  among  limit^^ou^  toe  A?S>r^;;Li^S  Si  AdvS  Graven  &  Hendrick,  New  York,  to  tsd 

^  proposal  adnutt^y  nebidous,  but  .  Agencies,  however,  most  news-  ‘ts  advertismg  for  the  commg  ^ew  York  City.  Renew^,*  Z 

with  important  backmg— is  for  some  refuse  to  vive  miarantiM  season.  newspaper  contracts  on  Tide  Water  oi 

arraneement  which  would  assure  ad-  reiuse  lO  pve  g^anues,  -  S,,e,  Corporation,  Tydol  Oaaoline,  VMk 

^angemeni  wmtn  w  and  there  is  no  indication  they  have  „  Motor  Oil,  New  York  City. 

diUonal  linage  to  publishers  who  lower  nenalized  for  such  refuLl  THOMAS  H.  REESE  RESIGNS  J.  M.  Mathea,  Inc.,  122  East  4M 

their  general  rates  and  narrow  their  newsoaners  that  cave  It  was  announced  April  20  by  Reese  * 

'Tl.o  fkanrv  that  lowered  **‘“1^  most  newspapers  Uiai  gave  nprii  ouyy  rfxyx,  newspapers  in  vanona  aeetieu 

differentia^.  The  theory  tna  circulation  guaranties  during  the  last  Rossiter  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  on  Canada  Dry  Oi^er  Ale,  inc.,  122  em 

<Merentials  would  mean  m^ased  ^  agency,  that  TTiomas  H.  Reese,  for- 

liMge  is  an  unportan  one  anteed  figures  well  below  current  cir-  merly  president,  has  resigned  effective  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,'’’lu^* 

advertisers  and  agents  who  have  culation^  an  isolated  instance  was  re-  April  16.  achedfie.  with  "niwapap"  .  in  varioTiS 

active  in  their  opposition  to  the  oil-  j  ™hi-h  »  mihlitoor  coiroH  -  ®"  Premier-Pabat  Salea  Compu;. 

ferentials.  but  the  newspaper  pub-  m  wmcn  a  pupusner  seized  ha^  ArrrtiiMx  *^**’**  Ribbon  Malt,  Chicago,  m. 

lerenuais,  out  u  upon  the  plan  as  an  mdirect  means  of  HAS  CHEESE  ACCOUNT  Bedlleld- Johnstone,  Inc.,  247  Park  Art 


advertising  came  in  for  much  discus¬ 
sion  in  lobbies  and  corridors  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  this  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  conventions.  Off 
the  record  newspapermen  were  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  it,  as  usual  to  di- 


HATCHETTE  JOINS  AGENCY 


Ci^. 

natcher  k  ElUa,  Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avaat, 
New  York  City.  Again  placing  aek^iln 
with  newapapera  in  varioua  seetioaa  « 
Richfleld  Oil  Corporation,  New  York  Citi 
Onaaow-Kahn  k  Oo.,  Ine.,  200  llt4M 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Placing  oi4m 


Kchedolea  with  newapapera  in  varioat  u» 
tiona  on  Premier-Pabat  Salea  Compui. 
Pabat  Blue  Ribbon  Malt,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Radllald-Johnstona,  Inc.,  247  Park  Aw- 


,  •  ...  ,  .  Whnt  “pwii  Utc  pijui  da  oil  uiuuwvv  iiicoiis  ui  -  .  aBaaeiu-iionimone,  me.,  }i*i  fars  Aw- 

hsher  is  s^  to  to  ,  .  rate  cutting.  He  guaranteed  optimistic  Purity  Cheese  Company,  Masrville,  Again  placing  tcheA 


-  i_z  L  ii.  ix_..i  ih..  Inno  i*"^  wuimns.  11c  (suoioiiiccu  uuuiiuaui:  i  miiy  ..^iicwac  v.uiiiuaiiy,  juayvuie,  ,  ■  - - ■'  “ - 

HgFT^to  get  buslnes.  he  oth.™lse  Wii..  ho  pUc«i  it,  adverthOii  .o’  t''S..'"£pK.‘WT.°,"l 
nm  if  most  <^e  „„k  would  have  lost,  and  made  his  rebate  coimt  with  Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Euthranff  k  Byan,  Inc.,  405  Leziastw 

or  eliminated,  tne  p  more  or  less  cheerfullv  hlore  aeneral  NewsDaoers.  radio  and  mavazine^  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Again  reaeviif 

lisher  thinks  it  obvious  that  a  reduc-  less  cneenuuy.  more  generm  ivew^pers,  raoio  ana  magazmes  newapaper  contracts  on  Oilletu  Bali? 

^  in  h^own  general  rate  would  P>-actice  was  to  guaran^  up  to  M  wiU  be  used.  lu.or  Comp.ny,  Boston.  Again  nukS 

tion  m  tus  own  ge  e  per  cent  of  current  circulations,  while  -  rontrsets  with  newspapers  in  vsrioM  m» 


1  .  Ai  J  r  —  vciit  ui  utuxviiv  wime 

^rdF..^prh.cip.d.«e5?^S»nlu» 


would  be  loss  in  revenue. 

Another  plan  mentioned  is  one 
li^ch  would  relieve  agencies  of  much  ‘ 


TO  PLACE  HOTEL  ADS 


itaaor  Company,  Boston.  Again  makiii 
rontrsets  with  newspapers  in  vsrioa*  m» 
lions  on  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company.  Tim 
Akron.  Ohio. 


gomg  back  to  the  hgures  prevailmg  ^he  Grand  Hotel  Maekinae  TdanH  WUdrlck  k  MUler,  Inc.,  68O  Fifth  Art 
when  latest  rate  changes  had  been  or  ^®'^  York  City.  Pl.cing  order,  via 

J  Mich.,  has  appomted  the  Chicago  of-  newspaper,  m  Boston,  Bnffalo,  Oineiiiisli. 


wmcn  wouiu  reueve  There  is  lovic  in  toe  ANPA  commit-  "  x^umuiii  ana  xi 

Of  the  detaU  work  wito  te^TroTO^tSt  toe^aSte  agency  to  handle  its  account 

newspaper  cam^gi^  by  to^eirmg  altogether,  and  the  present 

more  responsibtoty  to  newspaper  rep-  ^  auspicious  ttoie  to  do  it  ^ 

resentatives.  One  important  repre- 


fice  of  the  Beaumont  and  Hohman  CleTeiand,  Detroit,  New  York,  Philedelpkk 

_  .  1 -a.  «nd  Pittsburgh,  on  Atkins  A  Dnrbm. 

agency  to  handle  its  account.  Inc.,  P.I.e.  Pest  Moss,  New  York  City. 


sentative,  pointing  out  the  simpheity 
of  the  agency’s  job  in  using  a  few 
magazines  as  compared  with  a  long  list 
of  newspapers,  said  he  hoped  to  de- 


LORD  &  THOMAS  NAMED 

The  California  Chain  Stores  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  appointed  Lord  &  Thomas’ 


velop  a  system  by  which  the  agency  Angeles  office  as  public  relations 
would  have  to  issue  only  one  order  and  advertising  agents.  The  cam- 
for  a  whole  ’ist  of  newspapers.  The  P*ign  includes  a  state-wide  radio 
details  of  correspondence  with  pub-  hookup  offering  a  one-hour  program 
Ushers,  checiung  insertions,  etc.,  would  weekly  dedicated  to  a  different  city 
be  cared  for  by  the  representative,  each  week.  The  programs  are  sup¬ 
making  coverage  of  a  whole  state  or  ported  by  an  extensive  schedule  in 
a  whole  region  by  newspapers  as  sim-  daily  and  weekly  papers.  The  Los 
pie  for  the  agency  as  insertion  of  a  Angeles  office  has  also  been  appointed 
campaign  in  one  magazine.  advertising  counsel  for  the  Atlantic 

•  •  a  Commission  Co.,  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 

Delay  for  United  Front  table  buying  organization  of  the  Great 

PASSAGE  of  the  newspaper  con-  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tra  Co.  An  insti- 
ventions  this  week  without  any  tutional  campaign  is  imder  way  in 
action  on  the  proposed  United  Front  California  farm  papers, 
plan  puts  over  the  whole  matter  until  - 


89-2Z 


COVERAGE  OF 
k  DELAWARES 


sunder.  Origm^  plans  had  been  1^  SPECIAL  SALAD  CAMPAIGN 
to  have  a  detuute  proposal  approved  1,  nt.  -  .r^ 

by  the  various  newspaper  advertising  Cheese  Corporation, 

interests  and  ready  tor  submission  to  '--hica^,  launched  a  spring  newspa- 


the  publishers  at  this  time. 


per  advertising  program  this  week. 


The  plan  agreed  upon  by  New  York  Miracle  Whip  salad  dress- 

and  Chicago  publishers’  representa-  .®  campai^  is  scheduled  to 

tives  has  been  turned  over  to  a  special  bi  approximately  55  metro- 

committee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis-  ^^tsn  newspapere,  including  a  Sun- 
ing  Elxecutives  Association,  whose  .  Y  supplemrat  list  of  17  papers.  Be- 
members  have  studied  it  individually,  .^f. 

but  not  in  a  body.  Frank  E.  Tripp,  ^ «  timed  to  break  m  ciTOs 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett  News-  ^^®  weather, 

Spers,  chairman  of  the  NAEA  com-  ^^“^®  ^  “1*“  is  rej^rted 

told  Editor  &  Publishi*  that 

the  committee  will  make  a  report  to  u  it 

the  NAEA  convention  in  Boston  June 

28-July  2  for  action  by  that  body.  CoSv  Thompson 

Meanwhile,  the  impetus  given  to  pany.  _ 

tile  idea  of  united  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  was  visible  in  the  annual  report  McCLEERY  JOINS  AGENCY 
of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  James  J.  McCleery,  formerly  with 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  which  the  McClure  Syndicate,  and  during 
vigorously  argued  the  need  for  more  the  last  four  years  associated  with 
extensive  work  in  behalf  of  news-  John  Hix  in  the  production  of  his 
paper  advertising,  and  pledged  the  “Strange  as  It  Seems”  feature,  has 
committee’s  aid  to  any  movement  joined  the  Raymond  R.  Morgan  Co., 
which  would  rally  additional  members  Hollywood,  Cal.,  agency. 


THE  NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  having  89.2%  coverage  of  all  the 
families  of  Delaware,  (A.B.C.  1935,  and  Latest 
11.  S.  Census  Reports.) 

Everj-  family  in  Wilmington  as  well  as  every  family 
in  New  Castle  County  is  reading  a  NEWS- 
JOURNAL  PAPER. 

THE  NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS  offer  one  of 
the  most  concentrated  home  coverages  in  the  United 
States. 


NEWSJOURNAL  CO.  PAPERS 

(Morning-Evening)  Wilmingfon,  Delaware 

Story,  Brooks,  and  Rnley,  Representatives 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1936 
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“We,  The  People”  “How  a  Baby  Grows” 


Jay  Franklin’s  New  Washington  Column 

WHO:  “Jay  Franklin”  is  the  nom-de-plume  of  John  F. 
Carter,  most  brilliant  writer  of  the  new  school  of  political  and 
economic  liberals.  He  served  in  the  state  department  under 
CoolidKC  and  Hoover,  the  agricultural  department  under  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  has  been  connected  with  American  embassies  in  Italy 
and  Turkey.  He  has  been  a  newspaperman  here  and  in  Europe. 
He  has  written  or  co-authored  half  a  dozen  books.  He  knows 
international  and  domestic  politics  from  the  inside  out. 

WHAT:  “We,  The  People”  is  the  name  of  his  new 
six  times  a  week  interpretive  Washington  column,  that  in  only 
a  few  weeks  has  proved  a  sensational  success. 

WHY:  Because  Walter  Lippmann,  Frank  Kent.  David 
Lawrence,  and  Mark  Sullivan  (all  of  whose  columns  appear  in 
The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune)  are  anti-new  deal,  as 
well  as  the  general  trend  of  The  Register  and  Tribune’s  own 
editorials,  it  seemed  to  us  only  fair  and  proper  to  give  the 
other  side  expression  also.  Jay  Franklin,  with  discrimination 
and  qualifications,  is  pro-new  deal.  He  articulates  the  feelings 
of  millions  who  believe  the  old  days  are  gone,  who  feel  that 
basic  changes  in  our  whole  set-up  arc  desirable  and  inevitable. 

WHEN  AND  WHERE:  The  Jay  Franklin  fea¬ 
ture  first  appeared  in  The  Des  Moines  Register  only  eight  weeks 
ago.  It  proved  an  instantaneous  success,  far  beyond  our  cal¬ 
culations.  Publication  rights  have  already  been  bought  by 
papers  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  many  other  cities. 

MORAL:  No  matter  what  your  own  editorial  views 
may  be;  no  matter  what  columns  you  may  run  now;  no  matter 
how  large  a  Washington  bureau  you  may  maintain,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  reader  response  from  the  addition  of  “We,  The  People” 
to  your  paper  would  astound  you. 


Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  features  have  helped  The 
Minneapolis  .Star’s  circulation  grow-  from  79,000  last  summer  to 
113,000  in  March,  a  gain  of  34,000  or  43%  in  eight  months.  With 
the  feature  side  of  its  paper  built  primarily  on  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  features.  The  Minneapolis  Star  has  gone  to 
first  place  in  evening  home  delivered  circulation  in  Minneapolis. 


From  the  dome  of  this  peculiar  nursery,  with  its  one¬ 
way-vision  screen,  two  silenced  movie  cameras  recorded 
the  most  unusual  newspaper  feature  in  years — “How  a 
Baby  Grows,” 

This  pictorial,  scientific  chart  of  infant  behavior  and  growth  is 
the  fruition  of  25  years’  work  by  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  director  of  the 
Yale  university  clinic  of  child  development. 

The  fact  that  every  woman  either  has  had  a  baby,  expects  to  have 
one,  or  wishes  she  could,  explains  why  so  many  people  find  this 
feature  so  absorbing. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  is  running  the  feature  in  roto, 
36  picture  pages  in  all,  two  pages  a  week.  The  Minneapolis  Star 
used  the  feature  in  black  and  white,  one  page  a  day.  Just  an¬ 
nounced.  “How  a  Baby  Grows”  has  already  been  purchased  by  many 
of  .America’s  leading  papers.  The  feature  is  available  in  either  print 
or  mat  form  with  complete  promotion  material  Possibly  your 
territory  is  still  open. 


JANE  ARDEN  is  one  of  America’s 
best  comics.  She  brings  romance  into  the 
lives  of  women  anchored  to  unromantic 
homes  and  jobs.  The  children  love  Jane, 
too.  So  far  as  we  know,  Jane  has  never 
ranked  lower  than  fourth  in  any  feature 
survey  ever  made  by  any  newspaper  in 
which  she  appears.  202^228  votes  were 
cast  in  The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  recent  Oompah  contest.  Jane  ran 
second.  Jane  ran  first  in  a  Newark  sur¬ 
vey;  second  out  of  80  features  in  Boston; 
first  in  Winnipeg;  first  in  Oakland.  If 
Jane  is  available  in  your  territory  you  will 
be  wise  to  grab  her. 

ED  REED’S  “OFF  THE  RECORD” 

panel  packs  more  laughs  to  the  square 
inch  than  any  other  feature.  Ask  W.  S. 
Gilmore  of  the  Detroit  News,  Roy  Roberts 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Marvin  Creager 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Louis  Seltzer 
of  the  Cleveland  Press.  James  G.  Stahl- 
inan  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  Palmer 
Hoyt  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  Charles 
R.  Corbin  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  C.  Wal¬ 


ter  McCarty  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
Harry  Saylor  of  the  New  York  Post, 
Lillie  May  Robinson  of  the  .\tlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  or  A.  F.  Jones  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Ed  Reed  now  runs  in  70  papers. 
It’s  hotl 


BULLET  BENTON  and  NED 
BRANT  are  two  more  top  notch  comics, 
built  to  build  circulation.  In  addition  to 
strong  general  appeal  they  are  outstanding 
favorites  with  that  most  important  group, 
a  newspaper’s  own  carrier  boys. 

IS  YOUR  ROTO  SECTION  edited  the 
way  it  was  three  years  ago?  Is  it  full  of 
conventional  roto  pictures,  handled  in  the 
traditional  manner?  If  you  want  more 
circulation.  The  Register  and  Tribune’s 
new  exclusive  photo-feature-picture  serv¬ 
ice  may  interest  you.  We’re  now  buying 
pictures  from  all  over  the  world,  selecting 
and  captioning  them  for  maximum  reader 
interest,  and  providing  a  regular  weekly 
service.  Most  of  our  customers  use  them 
in  roto.  The  Minneapolis  Star,  with  no 


roto  section,  has  found  them  extremely 
valuable  in  daily  issues,  black  and  white. 
The  extraordinary  pulling  power  of  our  re¬ 
vitalized,  super-charged  roto  section  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  The  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register’s  circulation  has 
grown  100,000  and  is  now  above  290,000  at 
10c  a  copy,  without  a  bull-dog. 

SCREEN  AND  RADIO  WEEKLY, 

which  has  put  on  thousands  of  circulation 
for  its  originator.  The  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  for  other  papers  from  coast  to  coast, 
is  still  available  in  a  few  cities.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  give  you  its  “success  story,”  and 
show  you  what  it  has  done  for  various 
purchasers. 

OTHER  GOOD  REGISTER  AND 
TRIBUNE  Syndicate  features  are  first 
run  fiction,  “Modern  Proverbs”  by  Vida 
Hurst,  “Quiz  of  the  Week,”  “Bats  in  the 
Belfry,”  "Points  for  Parents,”  Title  Pic¬ 
tures,  contests,  “Yesterdays,”  and  the 
mammy  of  them  all.  “Your  Baby  and 
Mine.”  the  child  care  feature  now  running 
in  sixty  papers. 


DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


P.  S. — The  type  of  promotion  material  that  won  the  sweepstakes  first  prise  in  EkUtor  &  Pablisher’a  recent  contest  is  furnished  with 
all  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  features 


EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  SATIRIZED 
AT  GRIDIRON  SPRING  DINNER 


President  Roosevelt  Makes  Off -Record  Speech — Skit  on  W.  R. 
Hearst  Leads  Off  Entertainment — Gableman 
Inaugurated  as  President  of  Club 


{Special  to  Editob  4  Publishes)  the  people  of  Virginia  call  me,  just 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  20. —  so  they  vote  for  me.” 

Politicians,  Supreme  Court  Jus-  Among  the  guests  were  Justices 
tices  and  others  in  the  public  eye  ex-  Sutherland,  McReynolds,  Butler  and 
perienced  their  semi-annual  grilling  Roberts;  the  Ambassadors  of  Brazil, 
Saturday  ni^t  at  the  51st  annual  Cuba  and  China;  the  Ministers  of 
spring  dinner  of  the  Gridiron  Club.  Austria  and  Switzerland;  Secretary 
Many  of  those  whose  activities  and  of  State  Hull,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
aspirations  sizzled  on  the  gridiron  of  ury  Morgenthau,  Attorney  General 
satire  were  guests  of  the  famous  news-  Cummings,  Secretary  of  War  Dem, 
paper  club.  Included  was  President  Postmaster  General  Farley,  Secretary 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  made  his  of  the  Interior  Ickes  and  Secretary  of 
customary  off-the-record  speech  in  Agriculture  Wallace, 
adiich  he  good-naturedly  anticipated  Senators  present  were  Byrd,  Cool- 
some  of  the  broiling  he  was  in  for  idge,  Couzens,  Dickinson,  Hastings, 
and  proceeded  to  make  the  news  Bulkley,  King,  Lewis,  Robinson,  Met- 
writers  do  some  dancing  on  their  own  calf,  Minton,  Townsend,  Vandenberg, 
accoimt  on  the  hot  lids.  Van  Nuys,  Wagner  and  Walsh. 

Publishers  got  off  li^tly  although  Others  present  included  Grove  Pat- 
a  skit  featuring  William  Randolph  terson,  president  of  the  American  So- 
Hearst  led  off  the  evening’s  entertain-  ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors;  Gene 
ment  Amid  the  rolling  of  drums,  an  Buck,  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
announcer  explained  that  the  160th  United  Press;  Prank  B.  Noyes,  presi- 
anniversary  of  Paul  Revere’s  ride  had  dent  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
arrived,  and  the  “patriots  are  once  Heywood  Broun, 
more  in  arms.”  This  signalized  the  - 

appearance  of  “Paul  Revere”  Hearst  CONFIDENTIAL  STATE 
and  his  editors,  singing:  Qp  CENSUS  QUERIED 

The  country’s  goinp  to  the  dogs  voith  all  _ 

it  is  to  read  my  information  Furnished  by  Publisher. 

T^'coialtitution  is  attacked.  I  shall  be  its  Protected  Partly  by  Law, 

salvation,  Partly  by  Precedent, 

I'll  save  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  Hearst-  rklT— e..  » 

ise  all  the  Nation.  Official  States 

Edwin  W.  Gableman,  Washington  Publishers  furnishing  confidential 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnoti  En-  “fformation  in  the  Census  of  Business 
quiver,  was  the  subject  of  the  next  th®  Census  of  Manufachirers 

skit,  marking  his  inauguration  as  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau 
president  of  the  club.  With  five  of  his  ™®  Census  are  protected  partly  by 
brothers  present  as  guests,  making  a  and  partly  by  long-established 

total  of  six  Gablemans,  Dr.  DaFoe  policy  of  the  Census  Bureau  against 
gathered  up  his  quintuplets,  charged  publication  of  the  material  or  its  use 
that  the  Ohio  gang  had  elected  the  other  Government  officers,  accord- 
new  club  leader  and  annoimced  the  ^8  fo  a  statement  obtained  by  the 
Dionne  quintuplets  would  be  off  after  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 
seeing  the  Gableman  sextet.  sociation.  However,  no  strictly  legal 

The  Black  Committee  telegram  protection  is  available  for  the  Census 
seizure  also  was  satirized  in  a  tele-  of  Business,  as  there  is  for  Ae  Cen- 
graph  office  scene.  It  developed  that  sus  of  Manufacturers, 
the  messenger  boys  in  the  act  were  The  statement  was  made  in  answer 
the  new  club  members  about  to  be  to  an  inquiry  by  Cranston  Williams, 
initiated.  TTiey  were  Paul  Hodges,  secretary-manager  of  the  SNPa| 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Harold  M.  who  wrote  in  part:  “Please  advise 
Talbiu^  Scripps-Howard  cartoonist;  me  what  protection  employers  who 
Franklyn  Waltman,  Jr.,  Washington  submit  this  information  to  the  Bu- 
Post;  Phelps  H.  Adams,  New  York  reau  have  with  respect  to  the  in- 
Sun;  and  George  Myers,  limited  mem-  formation  being  made  public, 
ber.  Fiu-ther,  if  the  law  imder  iwhich 

Another  newspaperman  pictured  these  reports  are  being  gathered  pro- 
was  Roy  Roberts  of  the  Kansas  City  vides  that  the  information  be  kept 
Star,  whose  part  in  promoting  the  confidential,  I  would  thank  you  to 
Presidential  aspirations  of  Governor  let  me  know  if  these  reports  are  avail- 
Landon  was  developed  in  a  scene  able  to  committees  of  Congress  and 
showing  the  Kansas  governor  engag-  what  restrictions  exist  to  prevent 
ing  in  discreet  silence  and  denying  such  committees  from  making  the  in¬ 
interviews  to  newspapermen,  imtU  the  formation  public  although  the  Bureau 
appearance  of  his  Kansas  City  patron,  of  the  Census  may  state  that  the 
The  exclusive  interview  ran  like  this:  information  will  be  kept  confidential  ” 
“The  way  to  balance  the  budget  is  In  reply,  Stuart  A.  Rice,  acting  di- 
to  balance  it.  Kansas,  however,  will  rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Ce^us 
not  insist  on  declining  its  share  of  wrote  in  part  after  distinguishing  be- 
Fed^al  relief.  tween  the  Census  of  Manufactures, 

After  the  presentation  of  a  large  which  is  authorized  by  Congress  and 
number  of  the  nation  s  foremost  pub-  the  Census  of  Business  which  is  be 
Ushers  and  editors,  who  were  present,  ing  conducted  with  r4uef  funds  at 
as  the  original  bram  trust  of  the  the  direction  of  the  Secretarv  of 
country,  a  figure  wearing  large  ear-  Commerce: 

muffs,  depicting  Senator  Carter  Glass,  «\vhii.  •  u 

•  j  ,  V  X  .1  ,  .  Millie  you  do  not  raise  the  point,  it  is 

accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  club,  perhaps  related  to  your  questior  that  the 

advanced  to  the  stage.  Bureau  is  given  authority  under  specific  stat- 

Mr.  Glass  explained  that  he  wore  “‘oty  provision  to  compel  replies  to  the  Cen- 
the  earmuffs  to  shut  out  noises,  one  ?“*  Manufactures,  it  has  no  such  author- 
“to  shut  out  the  noise  of  the  Demo-  Census  of  Business.  .  .  . 

cratic  brain  trust”  and  the  other  “to  facturer*  it"has'  ‘  *h****'*r 

•  .  ...  f  T5  LI-  lactures,  it  das  never  been  the  pohcy  of  this 

shut  out  the  noise  of  the  Repubhcan  Bureau  to  uke  advantage  of  iu  mandatory 

brain  trust.”  authority,  since  it  values  far  more  the  friendly 

“Suppose  one  of  your  Virginia  con-  relationships  and  the  voluntary  cooperation 
stituents  called  you  a  name  and  you  •’“»‘"essmen.  ... 

couldn’t  hear  him?”  asked  the  member.  *ho  to  employers 

<«--vL  T  J  >1  •  J  *L  i  1  •  J  f  submit  this  information  to  the  Bureau 

with^eat  ~n 

rephed  Mr.  Glass.  I  don  t  care  what  fidence,  although  I  cannot  satisfy  your  desire 


THE  NATIO 


buyers  and  sellers  of  wheat  or 
pins  or  skyscrapers. 

More  than  12,000,000 
names  are  listed  in  the  direc¬ 
tories  of  the  operating  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Bell  System.  You 
can  go  straight  to  any  one  of 
these  millions  of  people  — 
easily,  quickly  and  economi- 
c.ally  —  by  telephone. 

The  classified  directory  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  your  telephone  book. 
It  is  a  handy  buying  guide — a  quick, 
easy  way  to  find  **Where  To  Buy  !*•” 


The  telephone  directory  is 
the  nation^s  calling  list.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  people  refer  to  it  daily 
—  in  homes  and  offices  and  in 
public  pay  stations.  It  is  the 
busiest  book  —  it  plays  a  part 
in  countless  activities. 

For  the  names  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  book  are  more  than 
names.  They  are  friendships 
and  homes  and  families.  They 
are  bridge  parties  and  golf 
games — business  successes — 
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THE  GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  COMPAHY,  Ltd 

Fort  William,  Ontario,  Canada 


Successors  to 


Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Operating  The  World's  Largest  Paper  Machine,  304  Inches, 

Total  Capacity  110,000  Tons  Annually 
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NEW  YORK  PUTS  TEETH  IN  STATUTE 
TO  CHECK  DISHONEST  ADVERTISERS 

SuccMs  of  New  York  City  Papers  in  Enforcing  Restrictions 
Against  Misleading  Use  of  Classified  Space  Commended 
to  National  Group  as  Calling  for  Country-Wide  Drive 


FRANK  SANDS  HONORED 


Advertisers 

demand 


j^ACH  passing  year 


By  L.  PARKER  LIKELY 


links  more 
<  firmly  tc^ether  in  the  minds  of 
West  Co^  clanified  men  and  Oak¬ 
land  readers  diis  trio: — Easter  Sun¬ 
day,  a  m>ecial  church  services  section, 
and  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

Hie  Tribune  has  been  running 
church  advertising  since  1912,  and 
has  published  special  Easter  sections 
since  1918.  Hiis  month’s  ten-page 
sectim  is  die  nineteenth  annual  Easter 
week  edition. 

Because  the  Tribime  gets  up  the 
section  with  reader  interest  and  cir¬ 
culation  potential  considered  equally 
as  important  as  direct  advertising 
revenue,  approximately  40  per  cent  of 
the  space  was  devoted  to  editorial 
matter  and  cuts  of  local  church  build¬ 
ings  and  ministers. 

Each  year  witnesses  several  attrac¬ 
tive,  jret  subdued,  church  layouts 
among  the  advertising  columns.  This 
year’s  section  was  two  pages  larger 
than  last  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  Aows  the  unique  make-up  of 
one  of  the  pages. 


McDonald  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Northon  California  Advertising 
Managers  Association  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  His  subject  was  “Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  Builder  of  Reader  In¬ 
terest  and  Display  Advwtising.’’ 


Legal  Teeth  Aid  Censorship 

The  success  of  Section  421-a,  an 
amendment  to  the  Penal  Law  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  relation  to 
advertisements  by  dealers  in  property, 
in  putting  teeth  in  classified  censor¬ 
ship,  makes  it  a  most  worthy  matter 
to  1m  taken  up  nationally  by  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers. 

Fortunate  for  want  ad  departments 
of  this  state,  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
backs  up  many  of  the  censorship 
regulations.  Persons  who  attempt  to 
unscrupulously  cash  in  on  the  public’s 
confidence  in  Ae  authenticity  of  news¬ 
paper  want  ads  can  ultimately  be 
brou^t  to  justice  by  vigilant  managers 
and  public  ofiBcials. 

It  was  largely  throu^  the  untiring 
efforts  of  John  A.  Finneran,  classified 
manager  of  the  New  York  American, 
while  he  was  president  of  A.N.C.A.M. 
that  this  law  was  passed  and  signed 
by  the  then  Governor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  six  and  one-half  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Finneran  is  widely  known  as  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  misleading  and 
false  want  advertising  and  steadfastly 
maintains  that  a  rigid  oensorriiip  not 
only  serves  as  a  means  of  ending  cer¬ 
tain  vicious  practices  of  some  adver¬ 
tisers  •  which  are  a  main  factor  in 
reducing  the  total  volume  of  classi¬ 
fied,  but  also  will  build  up  the  faith 
of  readers  in  the  want  ads  of  all 

NKWSPAPERS. 

In  New  York  recently,  one  Mrs. 
Sarah  Raden  pleaded  guilty  in  court 
to  having  violated  Section  421-a  of 
the  Penal  Code,  Mr.  Finneran  points 
out  She  was  sentenced  to  30  days 
in  the  workhouse,  but  sentence  was 
su^Mnded  pending  good  behavior. 
This  is  the  fiist  time  that  this  particu¬ 
lar  section  of  the  law  has  been  invoked 
against  “stuffed  flat”  operators  but 
details  of  this  case  will  show  why 
eternal  censorship  must  be  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  day  in  want  ad  depart¬ 


ments.  Censorship  miist  supplement 
the  law,  not  rely  on  it 
The  gist  of  the  amendment  makes  it 
illegal  for  any  person  or  firm,  engaged 
as  a  dealer  in  merchandise,  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  a  manner  contemplated  to  mis¬ 
lead  any  publisher  or  the  public  to 
the  belief  that  the  advertiser  is  a 
private  individual  and  not  a  dealer. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  James 
J.  Wilson,  who  prosecuted  the  Raden 
case,  charged  that  the  defendant  in¬ 
sert^  85  want  ads  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers  under  various  names  and  by 
many  clever  ruses.  Evidence  was 
brou^t  out  that  the  woman  had  tie- 
ups  with  wholesale  furniture  houses, 
but  had  set  herself  up  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  and  had  posed  as  a  private  party 
who  was  about  to  leave  the  city  and 
therefore,  eager  to  dispose  of  her 
personal  furniture  at  bargain  prices. 
Evidence  further  showed  that  many 
of  those  who  purchased  goods  from 
her  received  badly  used  furniture  in¬ 
stead  of  almost  new  which  they 
thou^t  they  were  buying. 

Mr.  Finneran  informed  Editor  & 
Pttblishxr  that  a  variety  of  tricky 
schemes  are  resorted  to  by  advertisers 
to  mislead  readers.  He  said: 

“Some  furniture  dealers  try  to  slip 
throu^  die  censors  of  the  New  York 
American  by  labelling  themselves  as 
decorators.  But  we  do  not  permit 
this  circumvention.  We  prohibit  the 
word  ‘decorator’  from  being  used 
under  any  circumstances. 

“Then  there  are  dealers  who  put 
the  words  ‘no  brokers’  in  their  ads, 
followed  by  the  word  ‘dealer.’  They 
try  to  have  the  word  ‘dealer’  set  in 
lower  case  letters,  and  the  period  after 
‘brokers’  omitted. 

“Once  a  month  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  managers  of  New  York  City 
papers  get  together  and  discuss  cen¬ 
sorship  problems.  As  a  result,  the 
quality  of  classified  advertising  has 
improved  in  recent  years.” 


Frank  E.  Sands,  publisher,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Daily  Journal,  was  honored 
by  125  present  and  former  emplojres 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  April  16  at 
the  Winthrop  Hotel,  Merid^  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  his  50A  anniversary  as 

head  of  the  company.  He  was  one  _ 

of  four  men  who  founded  the  paper.  1  TJIT  TP  TJ  T  ^  Q 

He  was  presented  a  set  of  gold  and  ]  X  VV  X  XX  X  Lw  VJq 

silver  service  plates. 

LEXINGTON  HERALD 
SOLD  TO  NUNNS 


Executors  Dispose  of  Daily  Owned 
by  Late  Desha  Brechinridge  at 
Price  Reported  to  Have 
Been  $400,000 


(By  tflcoraph  to  Editor  &  Publiihis) 

Lexington,  Ky.,  April  20. — An  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  purch^  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald  has  been  completed  by  J. 
Lindsay  Nunn  and  his  son,  Gilmore 
N.  Nunn,  of  Amarillo,  Tex.  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  by  Mr.  Nunn  as 
purchaser,  and  William  C.  McDowell 
and  Tom  R.  Underwood,  executors  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Desha  Breckin 
ridge.  Mr.  McDowell  and  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  agreed  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Nunn 
all  of  the  shares  of  the  common  stock 
in  the  company. 

Mr.  Nunn  will  assume  control,  con¬ 
tinuing  publication  of  the  Herald, 
within  the  next  60  da3rs.  J.  Lindsay 
Nunn  will  become  president  of  the 
new  company.  His  son,  Gilmore  Nunn, 
will  be  publisher  and  general  mana¬ 
ger. 

Following  the  completion  of  the 
agreement,  Mr.  Nunn  annoimced  that 
Mr.  Underwood  will  remain  as  editor 
and  that  no  changes  in  the  organiza 
tion  and  personnel  are  contemplated. 
The  price  paid  was  not  made  public, 
but  is  imderstood  to  have  b^n 
the  neighborhood  of  $400,(X)0. 


.  .  .  sharp,  clean-cut  print¬ 
ing  of  their  type  and  cuts 
. . .  space-bills  that  confonn 
to  the  lineage  ordered.  Both 
are  assured  when  the  news¬ 
paper  uses 

MORLEY 

MATS 

Their  deep,  clean-cut  impres¬ 
sion  brings  out  the  detail  in 
halftones,  electros,  type  .  .  . 
mill-conditioning  controls  the 
shrink  within  the  exact  limits 
desired.  They  scorch  quickly 
.  .  .  release  easily  without  use 
of  oil  or  powder. 

If  not  already  using  them, 
write  to-day  for  samples  for 
test  in  your  own  stereo  room. 

Morley  Button 

MANUFACTURING  CO 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office  -  46|E.  11  St 


Three  for  Two  Dollars! 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
announced,  in  a  new  promotion 
feature,  that  a  classified  ad  costing 
$1.00  or  more  in  any  one  of  five  classi¬ 
fications  will  entitle  the  advertiser  to 
a  $2.00  bank  account  for  an  expense 
of  $1.00  in  cash  and  presentation  of 
the  receipt  for  the  paid  want  ad. 

Classifications  affected  are  Bargain 
Basement,  Rooms  for  Rent,  Rooms  and 
Board,  Rooms  for  Housekeeping,  and 
Coimtry  Rooms  and  Boa^.  The 
Anglo  California  Bank  is  cooperating 
in  die  promotion. 

Restrictions  are  that  the  sum  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  for  at  least  six 
months  and  that  the  depositor  shall 
not  have  an  account  at  the  bank 
named  at  the  present  time.  Accounts 
may  be  opened,  however,  by  any 
member  of  the  family,  should  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  already  have  an  Anglo  Cali¬ 
fornia  account. 

“In  other  words,”  the  Examiner 
sajis,  “Your  Examiner  want  ad  cash 
receipt  is  good  for  $1.00.” 

KANSANS  TO  HONOR  McNEAL 

The  Kansas  State  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  conventicm 
in  Topeka,  June  19  and  20,  according 
to  Carl  Brown,  Atchison  Globe  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  meeting  this  year  will 
honor  Tom  A.  McNeal,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  Farmer,  a  Capper  publication, 
and  well-known  Kansas  humorist  and 
veteran  newspaperman. 


* 


9tli  in  America! 


Toi^tal  Tclcqvaph 

THf  IS  I  I  l<\  \|  lOS \|  \%STfM 


1956  APR  20  AS  8  43 


QSAJ  ZS  COLLECT 

MG  NE*Y0KK  my  20  932  A 
R0GEF<  M  PEYNOLOS  MAIL  ADVERTISING  MGR 
THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NE»S  I  NOPLS  I ND 
FIRST  FIFTY  REPORT  RELEASED  SATURDAY  SHOPS  INDIANAPOLIS  NE*S 
^IWT^  N  GENERAL  AIVERTISING  AMONG  ALL  EVENING  NEPSPAPERS 
MEASURED  RY  MEDIA  RECORDS  FOR  FIRST  QUARTER  1936 


MEDIA  RECORDS  INC. 


Among  6-Day  Evening  Papers  in  GENERAL 
ADVERTISING  During  First  3  Months  of  1936 


*From  25tb  durinf  the  same  period 
of  1835.  A  sain  of  107, (MS  llnea 


The  INDIANAPOLIS 

XEWS 

New  Yerkt  Dan.  A.  Camll,  110  E.  424  St.  •  Chicasai  J.  E.  Lata,  180  N.  Michi«aa  Am 
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THE  G-MEN  I  I 

,, /  O^Z/tnaerAt 


Axmctmc  iHts  \ 

'  Moowo-upor  \ 
/kimmpcds.  \ 

/EKTOmiONISW,  ' 

/BANMT3  AND  OTHER. 
/predatory  criminal 
nsAKEEN-EYED.BROAD- 
,  jHOOLMREB  LAWYER,  u 
lOOHNEOCARMOOWER  ” 
l«DERALO«eCTOR  OP- 
NINVtiTIftATION. 


I'VE  CHECKED  TOUR 
RECORDS  -WU  DON'T 
BEUDNG  IN  THE  F  -B-l- 
YOU’RE  through/ 


tomorrow  - 

TRAINING  THE 


On  TMftTNtoftv 

IMAf  (NVimOAfOAS 
•MOUl»  KMO«r  TMt 
iMAi  MiAMlN40» 
IVlDlNtf.OltMfOA. 

UMN  AMUNINO 

o»piet,Mru#Nf«^ 


GUILTY/ 


ilM  ’wfc 

iClIHlt  MINTS 
l30l.»t  YMt 
l'MU»Of  H  Of 
I'OS^AA.  OUMMV 
KMOWN  TO  Ail 

i 


In  a  riNt  GyHNAiiuM  r\m 

AGINTS  AAS  TAUGHT  HOW  TO  OltARM 
A  eWtHINAL  OV  T»0  OMNTAL  AftT  OP 
JIU-JITSU.  O-MIN  HusreOv 
5  PHVStOAtl.V  PIT/  \ 


isiiEM  tHilr* 


^OSlMtlf  OIS- 
Storto  AHO 
ANAtVIPO  OV 
THtP.OI.  IM  ITS 
MMAAKAGLS 
TMHNlOAi  LAG- 
OHATOAV  AT 
WASHINGTON 
WHIGS  SSISN- 
TISTS  OAILV 
UNGAVIL  OAF  • 

TUNG  eiuss 

TO  eONPOUHO 
I  MASTIA  MINOS  ** 
OS  THfr 
I  UHOSAWCMtO 


With  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  we  present  this  great  new  feature  .  .  .  the  authen¬ 
tic  record  of  G  men  activities  fpr  the  first  tim^  in  strip  form. 

Fact,  not  fiction,  is  the  keynote  of  WAR  ON  CRIME.  Real 
cases,  real  names,  real  people  .  .  .  the  behind-the-scenes  story 
of  how  outstanding  cases  were  solved,  each  episode  direct  from 
the  files  of  the  F.  B.  I.  and  personally  checked  by  its  officials! 


Opening  with  two  weeks  on  the  training  of  G  men  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  sensational  Urschel 
Case  follows.  Coming  episodes  will  be  case-histories  on  kid* 
napping,  murder,  hank  robbery  and  racketeering,  involving 
such  desperadoes  as  John  Dillinger,  Machine-Gun  Kelly,  Baby- 
Face  Nelson  and  other  outstanding  public  enemies  .  .  .  the  true 
®tory  of  how  America  is  fighting  on  the  crime  war  front! 


M  -IK  OIS  CHIME  is  for  release  May  I8lh.  fl  rite  or  tcire  immediately  at  our  expense  for  information  or  terms. 


A  LEDGER  SYNDICATE  FEATURE  •  INDEPENDENCE  SQ 

L 


PHILADELPHIA 


PLACES 


.  REAL  CASES  •  REAL  PEOPLE  •  REAL 


REAL  NAMES 


0KNOIAMO, 

ON*t  BPAKNtV 
OfdANTOf  lAW.  Hat 
■HH  PMASTINfD 
gy  A  RfMAMABlt 

MMY  Of  PUBUD 
MtBOiS.-DUUeO 

av  PPIMINALS 


TOMORROW  — 
GOING  INTO 
ACTION 


tfAK  On  CRIME — Hring  the  Ineow 


By  Rex  Collier 


J.  (MAM. 
Hoovia.HtAO 
PiMtT 
•ON  PPAlSt 
OP  HI*  SWCA- 
iMtPOftMl* 
HOUND- UP  Of 
AHAMNIOTS 
ApriaaoHB- 
HtOOf  P*BPIM 
ATTV.6tN«aAL 
MITBHClL 
PMMiB-B 

HOMt  IN  1411. 


By  Rex  Comer 


WAR  ON  CRIME— Tnimng  the  C 


V-MIn  abb  TBAIHtO  IM  LAW  ANO 

thb  iviDCNae  TMiv  pau*NTiNeoui(.T 

UBUALLV  IS  BOMB-mPOOP.BONVieTIONS 
KiSULTIN  WOP  SAMS  unco  t 


Tne  SUiin  O-Nw  AcIMUn  BmM  mi  *1  Uw 

FcBcnl  Bhmui  M  >l»*tBW  In  lh«  PnMie  InlcnM 


WAR  ON  CRIME— Every  Agent  a  Crack  Shot! 


By  Rex  Comer 


WAR  ON  CRIME— Tapping  Gang  Hideouts! 


Ttt  SUrir*  of  G-Men  AefivUiee  BaecA  en  Recnrds  •!  the 
FcAcfml  Bnecan  ef  InvetilftiiniH— MWUAed  in  the  r«Mie  Inlereit 


By  Rex  CoUier 


A-WITM  IMt 

AID  OP  A  oeviot 
That  SLIMS  CKOSS- 
steTioNS  OP  A 
MAIB  1-IQOOO  OP 
an  INBH  THIBK, 
noocsN  SHcaioeKS 
OP  TH*  F.e.1. 
CAN  Ttlt  NOT 
ONiy  WHETHER  A 

hair  IS  human, 

BUI  THE  RACE 
AnOSOME 
CMARAeiERISTieS 
OP  ITS  OWNER.' 


RBPROOUbInO  MARKS 

ANO  other  evioense  emI 

ABLIS  6-MIN  to  SNOW  A 
JURY  HOWAPOOTBRIMT  I 
APPEAEtO  AT  TINE  OS  PBME 


All  AS.I.  ASiNTS 

ARE  TRAMBO  IN  BALL- 
ISTIOB,  THB  SCIENCE  OP 
lOBNTiPVINS  BULLETS 
ANO  SUNS  BY  MICRO¬ 
SCOPIC  MARKINGS  MAOS 
BV  IHPCRPERT  TQQAR. 


Contents  op  suspieieiu 
PACKACES  ARE  REYEAIEO 
WITH  A  PLUOROBCOPB  . 
(MPIOVINS  IMS  K-RAY. 


^1  UNPERWORLO  has  lEARNEO 
THAT  EVERY  AGEHT  OP  THB  P.8.X 
IS  A  MARKSMAN  TRAINED  IN 
A  SOUND -PROOP  RANM  AT 
THE  DEPARTMENT  EJP  JUSTICE. 

^  TOMORROW  - 

lb  TARRING  GANG 

■  IIAAUMli  HIOCOJTS 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1936 


FOG  AND  U.  S.  RULES  dispatched  immediaw, 

DELAY  MINE  PHOTOS  Boston  at  1:30  p.m.  ’ 


Picture,  of  Moose  Rirer  Dis^er  ^  ^  Wirephoto  member,  but 
Finally  Reach  Boston  Transcript.  tiative  of  the  Star  in  obtai 
Go  Orer  Wirephoto  Circuit  pictures,  and  granting  perm 
hy  Special  Arrangement  allow  their  use  by  Wirephoto  : 

_  outside  of  Boston,  resultec 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes)  agreement  by  the  AP  to  trar 

Boston,  April  20 — The  Boston  Trans-  prints  for  the  Star  direct  tc 
script  today  published  exclusively  the  over  the  Wirephoto  circuits, 
first  news  photos  of  the  Moose  River  publishing  the  ph( 

mine  story  appearing  in  Boston,  hav-  Transcript  sold  its  rights  in  t 
ing  flown  them  from  Halifax  in  a  flight  ^jje  Boston  Post,  which  1 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  became  the  first  newspaper  i 
Toronto  Star.  ,  ,  ,  ,  to  contract  for  AP  Wirephot 

Original  plans  called  for  departure  At  the  same  time  the  St 
of  the  plane  from  Halifax  last  night,  script  plane  left  today  from 
but  heavy  fog  settled  over  the  Bay  of  Associated  Press  plane  le: 
Fundy,  and  the  pilot  would  not  at-  for  Halifax  with  Abe  Fox, 


kets  covered  by  the  eight  Booth  news- 
good  papers  make  up  a  pretty  good  sized 
t  our  market  ...  a  market  in  fact  of 
es  to  1,500,000  population.  The  book  calls 
lasily  if  America’s  fifteen  leading 

But  niarkets.  The  Booth  papers,  in  case 
you  don’t  know,  circulate  in  and 

I  around  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  Bay 
City,  Saginaw,  Flint. 

The  book  consists  of  24  unnumbered 
pages  and  cover.  Page  size,  8^  x  11 
inches,  coated  stock,  inside  pages 
printed  in  three  colors.  Each  of  the 
Booth  markets  gets  two  pages  showing 
a  map  of  the  territory,  market  data, 
a  photograph  of  the  city,  a  reproduc- 
tion  of  the  front  page  of  the  local 
Booth  paper  and  pertinent  circulation 
figures.  In  the  back  is  a  list  of  na- 
^  tional  advertisers  who  use  the  Booth 
papers.  The  pages  are  orderly,  at¬ 
tractive.  The  copy  is  well  written. 
The  facts  are  important  The  cover 
has  a  modernistic  design  in  three 
colors.  The  title  “A  Quick  Pictiu^ 
of  Booth  Newspapers,  Michigan  Mar¬ 
ket,”  is  not  as  inviting  as  it  mi^t  be. 
But  it’s  a  book  that  most  recipients 
will  want  to  keep. 


had  to  be  rearranged.  Arrangements  been  forced  down  twice  by  fog 
were  made  with  the  Boston  bureau  of  ice  on  the  plane  wings  enrouti  ;  | 
the  Associated  Press  to  transmit  the  Halifax,  although  finally  ani^ 
Star’s  pictures  over  Associated  Press  safely  late  today. 

Wirephoto  circuits  to  Buffalo,  where  Reports  from  Moose  River  tolddij 
they  were  to  be  tirnied  over  to  a  special  small  army  of  newspapermen  in  tki 
messenger  of  the  Star.  This  proposal  overcrowded  village,  sleeping  on  fioa^ 
was  made  to  obviate  a  long  flight  from  and  eagerly  striving  for  the  only 
Bangor  back  to  Toronto,  and  to  over-  line  to  the  outer  world.  Hie  Caiadk-; 
come  the  delay  incident  to  the  fog.  Press  to  speed  service,  arranged  f 


&''m  America  in 
Newspa^rAAvm^tisat^ 


Fascinating  San  Francisco 


and-  mmmitiie  uawCT  OMW  WWIHIWI  ll/E  continue  to  be  fascinated  by 

'»*t.  emwH-ewi-asoui  VV  the  current  trade  paper  cam-  _ _ _ _ - 

paign  conducted  by  the  San  Francisco  aUow  Ae  pilot  of  thrCana^an  plane  **  -“‘“T 

Call-Bulletin.  A  good  portion  of  each  to  proceed  further  in  the  United  States  A  New  York  photo 
that’s  a  matter  of  opimon.  "nie  advertisement  is  taken  up  by  a  large,  because  he  lacked  a  license.  Hie  pilot  at  Portland,  Me.,  Apri] 

the  Minneapolis  Journal  doesn’t  agree  interesting  photograph  of  San  Fran-  igft  the  pictures  at  Bangor,  and  the  ing  on  the  way  to  Mo 

and  maybe  it’s  right.  cisco  and  from  bridges,  trolley  cars,  problem  then  was  to  get  them  to  Bos-  George  Weiss  was  uni 

On  super  coated  stock  the  Joiumal  boats  and  other  strange  places  come  ton.  ger,  H.  R.  McCory,  spi 

has  issued  a  four-pa^  broadside  of  conversations  that  catch  your  atten-  The  Transcript,  with  Publisher  Wil-  The  plane  suffered 
jumbo  size  (17  x  24%  inches)  printed  Hines  directing  arrangements  when  it  somersaulted, 

in  three  colors,  giving  facts  and  ^  iBBfii^v  personally,  scoured  the  Maine  terri-  Early  reports  did  no 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
MUST  IMPROVE! 


Michigan’s  Other  Detroit 

From  the  Booth  newspapers  comes 
a  well  printed,  well  arranged  col¬ 
lection  of  facts.  Most  intriguing  line: 


tion,  first  because  they  are  printed  in 
white  spaces  mortised  into  the  half¬ 
tones  and,  secondly,  because  they  are 
clever,  li^t  and,  at  first  glance,  ap¬ 
parently  unrelated  to  the  promotion  of 
the  paper.  The  photographs  get  your 
eye,  the  “voices”  get  your  attention 
and  then  you  pass  on  easily  to  the  short 
selling  copy  itself. 

The  most  recent  ad  in  the  series 
that  we’ve  seen  shows  San  Francisco’s 
“Embarcadero”  (probably  a  place 
from  which  you  embark)  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  $77,500,000  bay  bri^e. 
From  the  high  bridge  come  two  voices 
(1)  “Hey!  watch  that  cable!”;  (2) 
“Sorry,  pardner.  Just  thinking  the 
Call-Bulletin’s  lucky  to  have  the 
greatest  daily  city  circulation  in  San 
Francisco.”  And  in  very  large  face 
type  (we  haven’t  got  oiu:  rule  handy) 
are  seven  lines  of  copy:  “Luck  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Buddy!  It’s 
ei^ty-one  years  of  publishing  the 
very  best  newspaper  we  know  how 
that  has  won  the  Call-Bulletin  such 
outstanding,  volimtary  preference  on 
which  the  part  of  San  Franciscans.” 
mar-  AlLEN  FrENCB. 


now  gravitates  to  and  stays  with  magazines.  Neither  does  it  as  yet 
completely  satisfy  the  reatrars  who  may  not  be  typographic  experts, 
but  who  know  what  they  like.  And  they  show  their  appreciation  of^ 
good  printing  in  increased  circulation. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  DIRECTOMAT  Matrix  Press — m<«1 
than  any  other  single  factor — helps  to  provide  that  printing  quality 
so  appreciated  by  advertisers  and  readers.  It  positively  produce ; 
sharper  and  more  uniform  type  matter,  more  detail  and  contrast  m 
the  halftones,  and  denser  solids  than  the  roller  method. 

Users  state  that  standing  want  ads.  when  moulded  on  a  DIRECTOMAT. 
can  be  used  three  times  longer  than  when  moulded  on  a  roller.  I" 
other  words,  the  DIRECTOMAT  saves  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  resetting 
of  standing  matter. 

Make  arrangements  with  our  Mr.  R.  W.  Prentiss  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel  Editor  &  Publisher  Booth  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  machine  during  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention. 

Lake  Erie  Stereotype  Equipment  Co.' 

Divition  of  Lake  Erie  Engineering  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

58  KENMORE  STATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


f’^r. 


Hie  moment  the  March  floods  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
receded,  newspapers  using  Goodrich  Rub¬ 
ber  Rollers  were  able  to  go  to  press— days 
ahead  of  competitors.  Not  a  single  Good¬ 
rich  Roller  in  the  flood  had  to  be  replaced. 

Safety  from  harm  by  water  is  only  one  of 
the  many  vital  values  Goodrich  Rollers 
assure.  Their  efficiency  doesn’t  change  with 
the  thermometer.  Even  blistering  summer 
heat  or  intense  winter  cold  have  no  effect 
on  them.  Printing  costs  are  lowered  because 
they  eliminate  shut-downs  for  washup  and 
resetting.  Regrinding  adds  extra  years  of 


wear  to  their  already  long  life.  And  last,  but 
not  least,  these  rollers  are  circulation  build¬ 
ers  because  they  turn  out  better  printing. 

Goodrich  Rubber  Rollers  have  "scooped” 
the  field  through  their  ability  to  meet  the 
emergencies  as  well  as  the  everyday  require¬ 
ments  of  gruelling  service.  Evidence  of 


their  acceptance  may  be  found  in  hundreds 
of  pressrooms,  both  large  and  small,  where 
Goodrich  is  specified  100%. 

For  prices  and  complete  information, 
including  names  of  users  near  you,  where 
you  can  see  Goodrich  Rollers  in  aaion, 
write— Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  New  York. 


A  few  of  the  many  newspapers 
in  the  flood  area  which  were 
able  to  go  to  press  as  the  water 
receded,  without  replacing  a 
single  Goodrich  Roller: 


Hartford  Courant 
Haverhill  Gazette 
Johnstown  Democrat 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
Lewistown  Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 


Pittsburgh  Press 
Springfield  Republican 
Springfield  Union 
Tyrone  Herald 
Wilkes  Barre  Times-Leader 
Williamsport  Grit 
Williamsport  Sun-Gazette 


Rollers 


NII.K.S  .v  M.I.SON,  INC.,  KXCl.l-siVi  1  )|  S  !  H I  HI  !'t  )KS 
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ever  in  prompt  response  to  newspaper  ecutives  Club,  in  which  he  kids  ths 
advertising?  “superior”  national  advertiser  and  tdb 

*  *  *  him  something  about  the  thorough  ai4 

SOME  of  the  big  British  retail  stores  effective  job  that  is  done  by  a  big 
have  actually  gone  into  the  real  department  store.  His  study  of 
estate  development  business  as  a  re-  sumeristics”  shows  three  types:  in. 
suit  of  intensive  promotion  of  house  pulsive,  free  spending;  shoppers,  whs 
furnishings.  Last  year  Jordan  Marsh  compare  and  look  for  a  B^gain;  aai 
in  Boston  built  seven  model  homes  in  conservative  women  who  buy  only 
different  suburban  locations.  The  when  they  are  good  and  ready.  Hi 
Golden  Rule  of  St.  Paul  and  Frederick  says:  “Women  teU  us  that  what  mags* 

&  Nelson  of  Seattle  did  the  same  sort  zines  say  still  registers  with  them  bvt 
of  thing.  Now  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  has  less  influence  on  their  buyhM; 
of  Newark  will  put  up  five  homes  in  than  store  style  shows,  store  newspM 
north  Jersey.  If  and  when  the  pre-  per  advertisements,  store  model  roo^ 
fabricated  house  is  perfected,  some  and  interior  decorating  department, 
department  stores  will  be  all  ready  •  •  • 

to  use  them  to  solve  the  housing  ^OR  the  second  whole  wedt  d 
shortage.  April  retail  volume  this  year  sut 

New  homes  in  the  store  is  still  good  fered  by  comparison  with  Easter  weal 
selling,  especially  when  it  is  carried  of  last  year,  but  still  averaged  2  to  5^ 
out  so  completely  as  in  the  two  newly  above  that  last  year  spring  hi^ 
decorated  budget  homes  now  on  dis-  thou^  almost  all  parts  of  the  countq 
play  at  Wanamaker’s  in  New  York,  reported  business  not  so  good  as  in 
Newspaper  page  advertisements  de-  the  preceding  week  of  this  year.  Tbs 
scribed  the  budget  homes  as  “easier  Dunn  &  Bradstreet  estimates  for  tha 
home  making” — a  second  step  in  a  week's  gain  over  a  year  ago  are:  Eas^l 
Wanamaker  program  that  began  in  3  to  6%,  with  some  cities  up  as  muchl 
March  with  year-roimd  same-price  as  8  to  12%;  New  England,  4  to  8%31 
himiture.  'Die  five-room  hoiises,  one  with  many  increases  due  to  flood  ^ 
18th  century  and  one  modem,  show  damage;  Middle  West,  up  5  to  8%; 
complete  himishing  and  decoration —  Northwest,  no  gain  but  an  actual  loa 
flatware,  dinnerware,  bedding  —  for  from  last  year;  South,  up  8  to  10%, 
less  than  $1,000  each.  with  some  cities  12  to  15%;  Southwest, 

•  •  •  1  to  3%;  and  Pacific  coast,  up  6  to  10%. 

4*OMART  retail  advertising  is  out-  - 

^  stripping  national  copy  in  effec-  CHATTANOOGA  GRIDIRON 
tiveness  because  it  is  learning  to  talk  Representative  James  Mark  Wilcox, 
less,  brag  less  and  to  rely  on  pictures  of  Florida,  was  the  principal  speaker 
to  do  the  selling.  .  .  .  You  produce  the  at  the  fifth  annual  Gridiron  diimer  of 
credit  jewelry,  borax  furniture  and  the  Chattanooga  Press  club  at  the  Read 
thunderbolting  department  store  ad-  House  April  15.  More  than  300  guests 
vertisements.  If  I  in  turn  cannot  match  attended.  Raleigh  Crumbliss,  presi* 
each  of  your  exhibits  with  one  equally  dent  of  the  club,  presided.  James  G. 
atrocious,  agency  prepared  and  clipped  Stahlman,  publisher  of  the  Nashvilk 
from  a  magazine — you  take  the  Banner,  was  a  guest  of  the  club, 
money.”  George  F.  Hull,  of  the  Chattanooga 

llie  quotations  are  from  an  address  Times,  was  Gridiron  manager.  A 
by  Paul  E.  Murphy,  advertising  man-  feature  of  the  program  was  the  souve- 
ager  of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brook-  nir  publication,  which  was  a  parody 
13m,  before  the  Sales  Promotion  Ex-  of  file  weekly  newsmagazine,  Tims. 


Moving  and  renovating  are  TOMORROW  IS  RIOT  DAY  AT 
themes  for  current  retail  promo-  BRILL’S.  Tomorrow  we  start  our 
tion,  of  course.  Even  more,  they  are  Annual  Spring  Topcoat  Sale.” 
themes  of  retail  action.  •  •  • 

In  Asheville,  N.  C.,  on  May  1  work  'T'HIS  column  has  protested  against 
begins  on  a  new  store  for  the  Bon  i  the  neglect  of  retailing— except  in 
Marche,  three  stories  plus  basement  advertising  columns — ^by  the  country’s 
and  sub-basement,  air-conditioned  newspapers.  So  we  greet  with  acclaim 
throughout,  three  elevators,  pressed  the  Detroit  Free  Press’s  series  of  edi- 
brick  and  terra  cotta  trim.  This  1)1011  torials  on  furniture  selling  and  the 
be  the  largest  mercantile  plant  erected  promotion  of  other  house  furnishings, 
in  AshevUle  in  12  years,  and  it  will  “Don’t  be  a  Borax  House  ’Sucker’” 
cost  about  $150,000.  When  it  is  com-  and  “Hiis  ‘Borax  House’  Business” 
pleted — around  October — the  present  are  two  of  the  most  powerful.  Tliey 
Bon  Marche  store  will  be  taken  over  are  reprinted  in  the  April  20  issue  of 
by  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.  Fairchild’s  Retailing  (Home  Fumiah- 

The  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  retail  inga  Edition),  and  it  will  be  too  bad 
store  in  Houston,  Tex.,  has  just  been  if  a  Better  Business  Bureau  or  some 
renovated  and  reopened.  association  of  furniture  manufacturers 

Four  escalators  are  to  be  installed  or  dealers  does  not  reprint  them  all 
in  the  new  addition  to  Ae  Thalheimer  in  permanent  form  for  wide  general 
Bros,  store  in  Richmond,  Va. — the  first  circulation, 
escalators  in  a  Richmond  store.  Cost,  •  •  • 

including  construction  work,  $100,000.  D  ETAIL  tieups  with  movie  publicity 
An  escalator  to  extend  to  the  fifth  *  are  nothing  new,  but  probably 
floor  of  Stem  Brothers’  store  in  New  H.  G.  Wells’s  (and  Universal  Pic- 
York  is  under  construction.  A  year  tures’)  “Things  to  Come”  will  set  a 
ago  an  escalator  between  the  base-  record.  Heavy  newspaper  advertising 
ment  and  the  first  floor  was  installed  of  the  picture  is  supplemented  by  out- 
with  marked  benefit  to  store  traffic.  door  posting  on  a  huge  scale — ^72-sheet 
The  A.  I.  Namm  department  store  posters  on  five  New  York  locations 
of  Brooklyn  is  spending  $130,000  for  and  on  25  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  R. 
a  new  electric  plant  with  Diesel-  H.  Macy  used  seven  columns  in  New 
operated  generators — a  method  that  is  York  papers  for  a  tieup.  No  headline, 
proving  efficient  and  economical  even  Half  the  space  nearly  for  two  illustra- 
in  stores  where  a  five  horse-power  tions — one  from  the  movie  and  the 
engine  will  supply  enou^  power.  other  “An  unpressionistic  photograph 
The  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  (Chi-  oi  Macy’s,  1936.”  Short  copy,  set  at 
cago)  furniture  department  has  been  ^n  angle  and  with  the  left  margin  at 
mov^  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  ^  angle,  and  copy  with  a  new  angle: 
floor,  so  that  all  furniture  displays  are  Progressive  citizens  who  like  to  keep 
brought  together  and  there  is  about  30  abreast  of  modem  trends  in  air-con- 
per  cent  more  space  than  when  living-  ditioners  and  glass  skillets,  turtle  soup 
room  furniture  was  separated  from  and  indirect  lighting,  culottes  and 
bedroom  and  dining-room  pieces.  druggets,  left  handed  corers  and 


marxea  oy  a  loan  aispiay  or  w-oaa  x  jewSPAPER  coupons  again-Mc- 
dmner  services  specially  made  for  Creery’s  with  the  heading  “now 

famous  persons.  ^ 

Such  changes  as  Aese  are  usually  Cold  Storage”  offers  the  reader  a 
excellent  promotion  in  themselves  and  coupon  which  makes  it  easy  to  get 
(obviously)  splendid  themes  for  pro-  the  store  to  call  for  furs  and  even 
motion.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  has  a  space  for  the  valuation  of  the 
some  types  of  store  changes  may  be  furs  sent,  and  a  place  to  check  for 
bad  promotion  and  open  to  miscon-  “ovir  leaflet  on  STORAGE  AND 
stniction.  I  suggest  that  retail  ad-  CLEANING  for  furs,  rugs,  draperies 
vertisers  clip  and  study  carefully  a  —price  list  included.” 
recent  newspaper  advertisement  of  And  Abraham  &  Straus,  advertising 
Pennington,  a  high-grade  New  York  in  a  half-page  (horizontal)  five  dif- 
furmture  store — 140  lines  by  three  ferent  makes  of  oil  heating  equipment 
columns,  with  a  deep  display  head  at  prices  from  $495  to  $650— “A&S 
the  FACITS  about  our  reorganization.”  prices  are  completely  installed  prices” 
It  explained  that  these  drastic  re-  — ^puts  in  the  lower  left  hand  comer 
ducfions,  coming  as  they  do  after  the  a  coupon  asking  the  store  to  “Send 
traditional  clearance  period,  have  in-  an  A&S  heating  specialist  to  my 
spired  false  rumors  which  must  te  home”— and  then  are  places  to  check 
scotched.  Hie  scotching  is  done  in  whether  the  specialist  is  “to  give  more 
fiiree  paragraphs  ^  under  the  heads:  detailed  information”  or  “to  conduct 
1.  We  are  not  going  out  of  business,  a  ‘heat-loss’  survey  without  charge  or 
2.  Our  advertised  prices  are  not  a  obligation.” 
false  lure.  3.  We  are  not  disposing  «  *  « 

of  inferior  merchandise.”  With  all  pACK  in  1933  Montgomery  Ward 
this  negative  stuff,  about  a  quarter  of  |j  &  Co.  offered  a  duplicate  layette 
the  total  space  was  devoted  to  eight  t©  any  mother  who  had  bought  one 
“representative  sales  values.”  layette  from  them  and  then  had  more 

No,  you’re  mistaken  in  thinking  that  than  one  baby.  Iliis  year,  this  month. 


With  space  contracts  ballooning  and  publications  reporting  in¬ 
creased  advertising,  advertising  agencies,  printers  and  publishers 
are  specifying  Railway  Express  for  all  shipments.  They  find  our 
super-swift  service  just  the  thing  to  club  into  submission  the 
grim  ogre  of  closing  dates.  Our  special  low  rates  on  mats,  elec¬ 
tros  and  advertising  matter  and  our  special  delivery  nights, 
Sundays  and  holidays  deal  two  more  telling  body  blows  to  Doubt 
and  Delay.  We  give  a  receipt  on  pick-up  and  take  another  on 
delivery  from  consignee.  Don't  sit  back  and  ponder— telephone 
the  nearest  Railway  Express  office  for  service  or  information. 


RAILWAY  EXPRESS 
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AO  BUREAU  URGES 
PROMOTION 


I  (Continited  jrom  page  12) _ | 

West,  this  letter  was  received  by  the 
Chicago  office: 

“You  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  we  have  made  a  beginning,  even 
though  it  is  a  modest  one,  in  using 
newspaper  space  in  addition  to  maga> 
zine  advertising  space.  I  am  sure  it 
is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the 
appearance  of  newspapers  on  our  list 
followed  your  several  discussions  with 
me  of  the  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  this  company.” 

$380,000  More  Obtained  for 
Newspapers 

On  a  gasoline  account  that  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  reducing  its  newspaper 
appropriation,  work  was  done  which 
resulted  in  a  letter  from  the  agency 
saying: 

“We  desire  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  valuable  contribution  you 
have  made  with  this  material  to  the 
general  subject  of  newspaper  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  ask  you  to  accept  our 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  your 
hearty  cooperation.” 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  sub¬ 
missions  made  by  the  Bureau  added 
$380,000  to  the  advertiser’s  news¬ 
paper  appropriation. 

Valuable  Research  Studies 
Completed 

Since  research  influences  all  adver¬ 
tising,  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
Bureau’s  program.  In  addition  to  an¬ 
swering  more  than  6,500  inquiries 
for  information,  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  was  kept  busy  providing  ammu¬ 
nition  for  field  contacts  by  its  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Special  studies  for  individual  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  made  for  such 
products  and  industries  as:  Cigars, 
toothpaste,  drugs,  freight,  coffee, 
travel,  soap,  hotels,  beer,  motortrucks, 
tires,  tea,  coke,  linoleum,  wallpaper, 
liquor,  shoes,  gloves,  cereals. 

In  addition  to  requests  for  data 
from  advertisers  and  agents,  member 
and  non-member  newspapers  and 
special  representatives,  the  Bureau 
meets  almost  daily  requests  for  help 
from  trade  papers,  associations,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  advertising  classes, 
and  libraries. 

Research  work  included  three  ma¬ 
jor  studies:  “Looking  into  a  Million 
Homes,”  an  investigation  of  product 
ownership  and  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  reading  habits;  “Yardsticks  on 
the  Ah’,”  an  effort  to  measure  radio 
circulation  by  individual  accounts; 
and  “Gasoline  and  Newspapers,”  an 
analysis  of  the  consiunption  of  gaso¬ 
line  in  relation  'to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  first  named  study  was  reviewed 
in  chart  form  in  last  year’s  report. 
Owing  to  the  wide  demand  for  the 
material  it  contained,  it  was  presented 
last  January  in  book  form  and  has 
proved  to  be  practical  and  effective. 

Reaearcb  Expert  Praise*  Bureau 
Data 

A  man  regarded  by  many  in  the 
agency  field  as  the  leading  exponent 
of  research,  said  of  this  particular 
book: 

“The  material  which  you  gave  us 
on  the  newspaper  market  seems  to 
me  to  be  extremely  valuable  because 
it  reminds  us  that  newspapers  will 
reach  all  of  the  people  at  the  top  as 
well  as  those  further  down  in  the 
economic  scale.” 

Another  agency  wrote: 

“All  of  us  in  this  office  found  the 
comparative  studies  of  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  It  is  just  the  sort  of  mate¬ 
rial  I  have  very  much  needed  in  the 
past  to  justify  newspaper  recommen¬ 
dations  against  a  sometimes  blind 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  client 
for  other  media.” 


A  large  advertiser  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  wrote  after  reading  the 
“Million  Homes”  book: 

“After  spending  fifteen  minutes 
with  your  survey  ...  I  set  it  aside 
for  a  concentrated  study  as  to  its 
practical  application  to  our  advertis¬ 
ing.  I  suspect  we  will  find  that  our 
normal  procedure  has  been  such  that 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
relation^ips  will  be  found  not  far 
out  of  line,  based  on  the  analysis 
advanced  in  your  presentation.  How¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  interesting  to  develop, 
provided,  of  course,  we  can  take  the 
time  and  effort  to  carry  the  thing 
through  to  its  logical  point  of  par¬ 
allel  analysis.” 

In  a  study  now  imder  way  follow¬ 
ing  contacts  with  this  advertiser,  it 
is  hoped  a  case  will  be  established  for 
a  substantially  increased  newspaper 
appropriation. 

Another  note  on  this  subject  read 
in  part:  “It  is,  I  think,  the  most  con¬ 
structive  showing  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Bureau.” 

Gasoline  Market  Studied 

The  gasoline  study  was  first  shown 
hi  chart  form  to  leaders  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Later,  on  request,  it  was  put 
into  hook  form  and  has  had  the  close 
attention  of  all  the  major  gasoline 
factors,  as  well  as  their  advertising 
agencies. 

The  petroleiun  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  important  classifications  of 
newspaper  advertising — more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  appropriations  going 

to  the  dailies.  We  made  the  study - 

the  largest  ever  attempted  on  the 
subject — to  show  a  state-by-state  and 
month-by-month  picture  of  gas  con¬ 
sumption  and  newspaper  advertising. 
Every  company  spending  $25,000  or 
more  was  included  and  all  advertising 
done  in  cities  of  10,000  or  more  popu¬ 
lation  was  considered.  Basic  figures 
were  obtained  from  Media  Records 
and  the  American  Petroleum  Insti¬ 
tute.  ’The  Bureau’s  staff  compiled  all 
the  projections  and  findings. 

In  addition  to  the  one  gasoline  com¬ 
pany  noted  above  as  having  made  a 
substantial  increase  in  its  newspaper 
appropriation  after  studying  the  re¬ 
port,  -this  data  has  so  far  influenced 
favorably  for  newspapers  the  appro¬ 
priations  of  two  other  companies. 

Newspaper  Opinion  of  Presentation 

A  recent  presentation  of  a  major 
study  to  the  advertising  staff  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers  drew 
the  following  acknowledgment: 

“May  I  congratulate  you  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  on  your  recent 
study  of  gasoline  consumption  and 
newspaper  advertising? 

“This  study  is  excellent  in  its  con¬ 
ception  and  sound  in  its  execution, 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 


with  the  building  of  a  clearer  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  and  hmction  of 
newspaper  advertising.” 

Another  member,  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  wrote: 

“I  want  particularly  to  say,  after 
having  seen  and  heard  your  presen¬ 
tation  of  ‘Looking  into  a  Million 
Homes’  on  two  occasions,  and  after 
having  heard  ■the  story  of  yo\ir  gas 
study  and  noted  the  resulting  plans 
for  newspaper  advertising,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  some  very  necessary  fimdamen- 
tal  work  is  being  done  by  the  Bureau 
in  extremely  vital  places. 

“You  are  doing  a  big  job  with  the 
means  at  your  command  and  I  only 
hope  more  publishers  will  see  the 
necessity  for,  and  the  value  of,  this 
basic  newspaper  selling  job  which  has 
to  be  done  continually  and  force¬ 
fully.  I  like  your  idea  of  taking  such 
linage — important  industries  as  gas 
and  oil — and  pointing  the  attack 
there.” 

Radio  Competition  Analyzed 

As  noted  before,  investigations  of 
radio  advertising  continued  to  occupy 
the  research  department  during  the 
year.  Fig\u-es  furnished  by  Clark- 
Hooper,  Inc.,  which  were  the  base  of 
the  study,  “Yardsticks  on  the  Air,” 
were  us^  in  a  number  of  presenta¬ 
tions  for  advertisers. 

There  were  some  interesting  devel¬ 
opments  disclosed  in  charts  which 
have  been  presented  to  a  number  of 
newspaper  conventions  in  the  past 
year,  showing  the  competition  of 
radio  programs  with  each  other. 
Copies  of  these  charts  were  recently 
mailed  to  the  membership. 

Summed  up,  it  is  evident  radio  is 
gradually  being  regarded  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  medium,  which  is  most 
useful  to  those  advertisers  who  can 
afford  campaigns  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  as  well.  Compilations  of 
expenditures  during  the  past  year  in¬ 
dicate  clearly  that  most  of  the  big 
radio  advertisers  were  spending  more 
money  in  newspapers  than  on  the 
air. 

Membership  Has  Access  to  Data 

The  Sales  Promotion  Service  of  the 
Bureau  was  established  in  1931  for 
the  double  purpose  of  sending  peri¬ 
odical  data  to  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  and  making  available  to  the 
Bureau’s  membership  all  data  resrilt- 
ing  from  its  research  work. 

That  this  service  has  grown  in 
popularity  is  evident  from  the  many 
letters  received  from  members.  ’The 
following  are  quoted  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  as  typical: 

“Ymu*  recent  release,  ‘Looking  into 
a  Million  Homes,’  is  the  most  concise 
and  convincing  collection  of  news¬ 
paper  data  we  have  seen  in  many  a 
day.  We  think  it  is  especially  appro¬ 
priate  for  distribution  among  retail 


Halftones  From  Photographic  Film 

Revolutionary  advance  in  halftone  production. 

Halftone  plates  can  now  be  made  by  one  man  after  a 
few  hours  instructions  in  the  operation  of  the  “Fllomat.” 

An  inexpensive,  compact,  mechanically  synchronized  unit. 

No  experience  or  skill  necessary. 

Overhead  and  production  cost  reduced  over  500  per  cent. 

Convention  offer — sample  cut  V/i  x  3,  completely  moimted 
of  any  picture  or  snapshot  submitted  will  be  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Filomatic  Corporation  of  America 

621  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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advertisers,  and  shall  thank  you  ) 
send  us  25  copies.” — Salisbury  (R.^ 

Post. 

“Thank  you  for  sending  this  ofie 
your  booklets,  ‘Fishing  for  Sales  «i| 

Live  Bait.’  They  form  the  best  adve 
Using  of  newspaper  advertising  tin 
I  have  ever  seen.” — New  Londo, 
(Conn.)  Day. 

“I  want  to  express  my  appreciatia 
of  your  study  entitled,  ‘Lcwking 
a  Million  Homes.’  Your  text  matte 
charts  and  graphs  and  the  logical «. 
quence  in  which  they  are  arrange 
present  a  very  convincing  picture. : 
think  it  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work’J 
—Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call 
Material  for  Staff  Study 
“Our  national  department  std 
meeting  today  was  devoted  to  you 
new  broklet,  ‘Looking  into  a  Millie 
Homes.’  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  that  all  of  us  are  in  agreemea 
that  this  is  unquestionably  the  mot 
comprehensive,  accurate  and  interest* 
ing  production  of  your  Bureau  in  le* 
cent  years.  You  may  rely  upon  us  to 
use  it  intensively  .’’-Cleveland  Preu 
“We  received  your  book,  ‘Looking 
into  a  Million  Homes,’  and  like  it : 
well  we  would  like  to  have  one  fci 
every  member  of  our  advertising  de¬ 
partment.” - Erie  Dispatch  HeraU.  , 

“I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  [I10k( 
booklet  prepared  by  you.  Ihis  book¬ 
let  (‘Radio  in  the  Local  Market) 
will  be  of  great  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  advertiser.  The  utmost 
thought  and  ability  have  gone  into 
the  making  of  this  study,  and  the 
comparisons  presented  constitute  a 
very  strong  point  in  favor  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” — Son  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  and  News. 

“I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  the  kites, 
50  copies  of  your  survey,  ‘Lookinii 
into  a  Million  Homes,’  which  arrived ) 
tmder  separate  cover.  This  survey, 

I  am  sure.  Is  very  timely  and  wiD 
help  to  create  a  better  understanding 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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TODAY’S  CENTER 


You  are  at  the  very  lieart  of 
things’  when  you  stop  at  The  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  3  minutes  from  Grand  Central 
15  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  Station. 
8  minutes  from  Times  Square  and 
theatres.  15  minutes  from  Wall  Street 
Next  door  to  shops,  churches,  and  im¬ 
portant  clubs.  Rates  from  $5  the  day. 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK  AVE  •  4fTH  TO  50TH  •  HEW  TOBC 


[he  top  leaves  of  all  tobacco 
ints  tend  to  give  a  definitely 
ih,  alkaline  taste.  The  bottom 
aves  tend  to  acidity  in  the  [ 
loke.  It  is  only  the  center 
which  approach  in  nature 
emost  palatable,  acid-alkaline 
ance.  In  Lucky  Stfike  Ciga- 
m,  the  center  leaves  are  used. 


Each  Puff 
Less  Acid 


Luckies  are  less  acid 


Recent  chemical  tests  show* 


Excess  of  Acidity  of  Other  Popular  Brands  Over  Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes 

1.5  !  ?  5  5  3 
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NEWS  &- 

PROCESS 

COMIC 

PRINTING 

Ten  million  families  depend  on  the  country's 
publishers  for  clean,  clearly  printed  news¬ 
papers.  They  take  the  ink  for  granted  and  yet  | 

the  whole  editorial  program  and  the  advertis-  ' 

ing  power  of  the  newspaper  translates  itself  to  | 

the  reader  through  this  "unseen”  factor  of  ink.  ! 

IPI's  contribution  in  the  field  of  web  press  inks 
is  acknowledged  in  the  industry— exceptional  |  j 

coverage,  a  minimum  of  rubbing,  a  maximum  i  j 

of  sharpness,  dense  blacks,  vivid,  strong  and 
smooth  colors.  !  1 

{  The  modern  achievements  of  color  photog- 

1  raphy  and  photoengraving  have  translated 

1  printers'  visions  and  wishes  into  illuminated 

!  realities.  Process  Ink  engineering  must  scientifi- 

!  cally  select  subtractive  primary  hues,  and  insure 

the  practical  performance  of  varnishes,  driers 
and  pigments.  "COLOR  SELLSI”— but  "the  high 
i  attention  value  of  color  lays  a  mediocre  color 

1  page  open  to  keener  criticism  than  a  poor 

i  black  and  white  reproduction.” 

i 

No  field  of  printing  raises  greater  scientific, 
technical  and  practical  problems  than  Offset 
and  Lithography.  Paper  and  moisture  factors, 
climatic  conditions  and  the  chemistry  of  inks  on 
the  running  press  are  peculiar  to  these  proc¬ 
esses.  Scientifically  controlled  supplies  plus 
practical  ink  service  through  IPI  Offset  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  carries  through  every 
phase  of  its  Offset  and  Litho  products— inks— 
blankets— plates— etches. 

OFfSET 
&  LITHO 


Beyond  the  dreams  of  the  first  package  mer¬ 
chandiser,  carton  and  container  printing  has 
reached  stupendous  proportions.  Ink  require¬ 
ments  have  grown  apace.  COLOR— lots  of  it; 
GLOSS— without  sticking;  SPEED  in  printing 
one,  two  or  even  four  colors  at  a  time.  Inks 
to  withstand  Fading,  Alkali,  Acids,  Rubbing, 
Scratching.  Inks  which  impart  no  odors  to  food. 
Inks  for  Metal  or  Rubber  plates;  Inks  for  Gloss 
or  Matte  finish;  Inks  for  Instantaneous,  Quick 
or  Normal  drying— Inks  proven  by  Researchl 

CARTON  fr 
CONTAINER 
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INDUSTRIAL 

FINISHES 

Style,  the  dictator  of  many  industrial  finishes 
from  aluminum  coated  bridges  to  red,  green 
and  blue  playthings,  must  bow  to  the  labora¬ 
tory.  Problems  such  as  moisture— blooming- 
staining  —  drying  —  high  temperature  baking 
must  be  solved.  Will  the  proposed  finish  stand 
up  against  wind— weather  — against  ruthless 
treatment— or  the  attack  of  some  special  chem¬ 
ical  action?  Ault  &  Wiborg  laboratories,  the 
oldest  in  the  industry,  are  perhaps  the  newest 
in  equipment. 


INTAGLIO 
&  GRAVUR£ 

"Rotogravure  Now  In  Media  Limelight  With 
Increasing  Linage  Upturn."— From  the  Editor  & 
Publisher,  October  5,  1935  issue.  The  use  of 
Gravure  has  increased  astonishingly  during 
the  Depression!  Modern  research  made  this 
possible.  It  has  anticipated  and  met  the  needs 
of  gravure  printing  throughout  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  process.  Today  "In-Tag"  is  the 
standard  of  quality  in  monotone  gravure  and  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  color  gravure. 


Pigments  mixed  with  oils  do  not  make  artists’ 
colors.  Opacity  and  transparency  must  meet 
physical  specifications.  White  must  be  spectro- 
photometrically  White.  Rux  •  tone  Colors,  de¬ 
veloped  through  years  of  color  making,  em¬ 
body  only  carefully  selected  ingredients  for 
Artists'  Oil,  Water,  Tempera  and  Poster  Colors. 
This  accounts  for  their  exceptional  brilliance 
and  consequent  economy.  They  are  built  to 
serve  the  artist  who  appreciates  materials 
which  give  full  play  to  his  creative  ability. 

ARTIST 

COLORS 


Sometimes  pressroom  conditions  change. 
Science  may  suddenly  throw  new  light  on  on 
old  problem.  Service  to  the  Graphic  Arts  today 
demands  continuous  study  of  rapidly  changing 
conditions  and  scientific  research  fundamental 
enough  to  provide  new  solutions  for  old  prob¬ 
lems.  This  results  in  a  service  of  ideas,  the 
Monographs  on  Color,  for  example,  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  new  equipment,  like  SprayOmatic, 
or  a  service  of  new  processes,  like  VAPORIN. 

FORESIGHTED 

SERVICE 
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of  newspapers.” — Honolulu  Liberty 
News. 

"The  Spectator  made  a  list  of  50  of 
the  principal  Canadian  advertising 
agencies  and  national  advertisers, 
who  contract  for  and  use  time  on 
the  air.  Your  splendid  study  of 
‘Radio  in  the  Local  Market,’  was 
mailed  to  the  list.” — Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator. 

“I  should  appreciate  receiving  20 
copies  of  the  study,  ‘Looking  into  a 
Million  Homes,’  which,  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  is  the  finest  thing  you  have 
turned  out  in  all  of  yoiu*  long 
range  promotional  material.” — Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette. 

“The  presentation  is  just  what  we 
wanted,  and  not  only  gives  the  figures 
we  were  after  but  a  lot  of  other  in¬ 
formation  which  we  can  make  mighty 
good  use  of  right  now.” — Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  and  American. 

‘‘Your  ‘Looking  into  a  Million 
Homes,’  is  a  knockout  and  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  wonderful  work 
you  are  doing.” — Cleveland  News. 

“We  have  just  finished  reading 
your  bulletin  concerning  ‘Radio  in 
the  Local  Market.’  We  have  never 
read  a  better  exposition  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  We  are  wondering  if  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  get  additional  copies 
so  that  we  may  distribute  them 
amongst  our  men  on  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  staff.”  —  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post. 

“Thanks  for  yoiu*  letter  relative  to 
copies  of  ‘Radio  in  the  Local  Market’ 
I  have  gone  over  this  survey  very 
carefully  and  feel  you  have  presented 
a  very  fair  case  on  radio  and  that  you 
have  gone  to  lengths  to  cover  the 
subject  thoroughly.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  will  perform  an  outstand¬ 
ing  service  for  newspapers  and  for 
advertisers  who  are  thinking  of  add¬ 
ing  radio.” — Buffalo  Courier  and  Ex¬ 
press. 

Members  Find  Monthly  Reports 
Helpful 

Members  who  follow  the  confiden¬ 
tial  monthly  reports  are  able  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Bureau’s  varied 
field  activities. 

That  these  reports  constitute  a 
constructive  service  is  shown  by  let¬ 
ters  from  members  like  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“You  may  be  sure  that  we  check 
each  monthly  report  over  very  care¬ 
fully.  In  this  manner  we  keep 
ourselves  fully  informed  of  cur¬ 
rent  activities  of  national  advertisers. 
TTirough  the  reports  we  are  informed 
of  the  proper  time  and  manner  in 
which  to  work  with  local  distributors 
of  national  products.” 

“It  is  a  pleastu^  to  commend  you 
and  the  Bureau  on  the  fine  work  you 
are  doing.  .  .  .  We  feel,  here  at  the 
Tribune-Telegram,  that  your  men  are 
doing  a  good  job  in  making  national 
advertisers  recognize  the  quality  and 
productivity  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

“While  keeping  our  information 
confidential,  we  are  enabled  to  elimi¬ 
nate  waste  motion  and  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  accounts  that  we 
know,  through  your  good  informa¬ 
tion,  are  active  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field.” 

“Yovu"  reports  are  proving  helpful 
to  us  in  many  ways  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bureau  we  appreciate  the 
fine  work  you  are  doing  to  promote 
newspaper  advertising  in  every  classi¬ 
fication.” 

“This  report  is  highly  encouraging 
and  it  is  evidence  that  you  and  your 
staff  are  doing  excellent  work  for 
the  newspapers.  It  shows  that,  more 


and  more,  you  are  getting  your  facts 
and  figures  across  to  the  advertising 
interests  and  gaining  their  confi¬ 
dence  for  newspaper  advertising.  Hiis 
should  be  a  gratifying  showing  to  all 
Bureau  members.” 

“I  am  impressed  with  the  work  you 
are  doing  to  promote  newspapers 
among  national  advertisers  (as  shown 
by  the  reports).  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  you  have  done  more  than 
any  other  agency  to  promote  the 
newspaper  as  the  major  advertising 
medium.” 

Speeches  to  Conventions 

Bureau  men  made  101  speeches 
during  the  year.  These  speeches  in¬ 
cluded  film  showings,  general  presen¬ 
tations  before  conventions,  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs,  staff  meetings  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  interesting  presentations 
of  the  year  was  made  to  the  400 
members  of  the  National  Industrial 
Advertising  Association  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  day  the  speech  was  made  our 
three  Pittsburgh  member  newspapers 
carried  large  display  advertisements 
written  by  the  Bimeau,  directing  the 
attention  of  the  visiting  delegates  to 
the  advantages  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  National  Advertiser’*  Dollar 

Newspapers  received  approximately 
$167,000,000  in  revenue  from  national 
advertising  in  1935,  compared  with 
$163,000,000  in  1934,  a  gain  of 
per  cent. 

Magazine  advertising  totaled  $119,- 
128,000  during  the  year,  compared 
with  $113,515,000  in  1934^  gain  of 
4.9  per  cent 

Chain  broadcast  totaled  $49,284,000 
in  1935,  as  against  $42,660,000  in  1934, 
a  gain  of  15.5  per  cent. 

Outdoor  advertising  revenue  from 
national  accounts  was  $29,000,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  compared  with  $26^80,- 
000  in  1934,  a  gain  of  7.9  per  cent. 

Car  cards  alone  showed  a  decrease 
from  $3,000,000  in  1934  to  $2,220,000 
in  1935. 

Of  the  average  dollar  spent  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  45.6c;  magazines,  32fic;  car 
cards  66/lOths  of  one  cent;  ohain 
broadcast  13.4c;  outdoor  7.9c.  The 
graphs  printed  herewith  show  the 
comparisons  of  the  advertising  dollar 
for  1935  with  1934  and  the  four  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

The  Need  for  Combined  Sales  Effort 

As  the  figures  just  quoted  show, 
newspapers  gained  in  national  reve¬ 
nue  last  year  and  continued  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  largest  slice  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  dollar.  But  these  figures  also 
reveal  that  magazine,  radio  and  out¬ 
door  mediums  made  a  better  com¬ 
parative  showing  in  1935  than  did 
newspapers. 

In  previous  annual  reports,  your 
committee  has  urged  the  newspaper 
industry  to  awake  to  <the  need  for 
substantial  expenditure  to  promote 
the  newspaper  as  a  national  medium. 
We  now  repeat  that  recommendation 
with  renewed  emphasis,  believing 
that  our  reasons  for  so  doing  are  fully 
warranted  by  present  conditions. 

In  our  judgment,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  yet  to  be  advertised  and 
promoted  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  its  value  to  advertisers  and  in 
a  manner  comparable  with  the  sales 
efforts  of  its  competitors. 

The  foregoing  pages  of  this  report 
show  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  has  been  widely  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  being  aggressive  and 
effective.  Its  records  continue  to 
prove  how  its  activities  influence  fa¬ 
vorably  the  expenditures  of  national 
advertisers.  However,  it  must  be 
plain  to  the  membership,  as  it  has 
long  been  plain  to  the  bureau’s  staff 
and  to  your  committee,  that,  working 
to  its  full  capacity,  the  bureau  has 
not  enough  men  to  cover  its  field  of 
opportimity,  nor  to  maintain  suffi¬ 


ciently  frequent  contacts  with  adver¬ 
tisers.  Its  budget  permits  only  a  sur¬ 
face-scratching  in  such  important  di¬ 
rections  as  research  and  business 
literature. 

Thus  any  report  of  bureau  accom¬ 
plishments  may  well  be  regarded  by 
those  who  have  given  thought  to  this 
problem  as  indicative  of  what  might 
be  done  with  an  adequate  appropria¬ 
tion. 

This  vital  matter  first  requires  an 
answer  from  newspapers  as  individ¬ 
uals.  It  is  a  situation  that  can  be 
met  only  when  publishers  realize 
they  will  sell  more  advertising  space 
in  their  own  newspapers  after  they 
unite  aggressively  to  sell  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising  as  a  me¬ 
dium. 

It  should  be  noted  that  other  fac¬ 
tors  continue  to  influence  the  course 
of  national  advertising.  The  local- 
national  rate  situation  and  the  so- 
called  differential  between  local  and 
general  rates  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection. 

The  fact  that  a  growing  volume  of 
manufacturers’  advertising  is  now 
placed  through  retailers  has  been  a 
factor  in  reducing  national  linage. 

Some  advertising  agencies  maintain 
that  this  practice  makes  it  difficult 
for  them  to  get  a  normal  income  from 
newspaper  advertiser  clients.  The 
result  is  that  while  radio  and  maga¬ 
zine  appropriations  are  welcomed  by 
such  agencies,  newspaper  advertising 
often  fails  to  arouse  the  interest  that 
its  importance  deserves. 

Your  committee’s  position  has  been 
that  this  problem  is  one  for  mem¬ 
bers  to  solve,  rather  than  for  the 
bureau. 

The  current  discussions  among 
newspaper  men  concerning  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  the  industry’s 
promotional  efforts  are  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  your  committee,  which  will 
be  glad  at  all  times  to  cooperate  with 
any  movement  that  will  not  only  en¬ 
list  a  larger  number  of  newspapers 
in  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  but  will 
be  productive  of  sufficient  fimds  to 
put  the  work  on  a  far  more  substan¬ 
tial  footing. 

Bureau  and  ANPA  Win  Award 
for  Joint  Campaign 

First  prize  for  the  “best  all-aroimd 
promotion  imder  the  auspices  of  a 
national  or  regional  association,  or  by 
newspapers  tmder  common  owner¬ 
ship,”  was  awarded  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  in  its  annual  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  contest,  to  the  ANPA  and 


SUMMARY  OF  BUREAU 
ACTIVITIES 

IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDID 
FEBRUARY  29,  1936 

Representatives  made  appr^ 
mately  1,600  solicitations  amo^ 
advertisers  and  advertising  agia 
cies. 

They  made  101  speeches  ao6 
presentations  before  advertisi^ 
and  newspaper  groups. 

They  travelled  more  than  18J0I 
miles  in  making  their  contacts. 

They  answered  6,500  calls  far 
information. 

They  distributed  23,300  piecM 
of  printed  matter  in  the  intereili 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

They  issued  24,850  pieces  of 
mimeographed  material  for  the 
information  of  members  and  ipo 
cial  representatives. 


- -I 

to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  for  thti 
joint  campaign  issued  last  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  circulatuu  o 
from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  was  give 
to  each  of  these  full  page  advertue 
ments  on  “advertising  advertising. 
The  advertisements  were  offered  si 
multaneously  to  the  members^  o 
the  ANPA  and  the  Bureau  fo 
use  between  April  22  and  May 
Altogether  370  newspapers  responds 
to  the  offer  and  mats  were  supplie 
without  charge. 

After  the  series  had  been  run  b 
member  dailies,  mats  were  sent  a 
request  to  non -members.  Under 
special  arrangement  with  the  Ameri 
can  Press  Association  and  the  West 
em  Newspaper  Union,  the  advertise 
ments  were  made  available  to  near) 
9,000  small  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Thanks  Are  Expressed 

Thanks  to  the  officers  and  staff  o 
the  ANPA,  to  regional  and  stah 
newspaper  associations,  to  newspapet 
representatives  and  their  sevend  aij 
sociations,  are  offered  by  the  conuniU 
tee  for  courtesies  extended  during  ^ 
year  and  for  continued  cooperatio^ 
with  the  bureau. 

For  the  interest  of  the  trade  proj 
in  the  bureau’s  activities,  the 
mittee  expresses  its  appreciation. 

The  members  of  the  bureau  vAj 
make  the  work  possible  are  aha 
thanked  for  their  continued  loyalt]| 
and  interest. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committaf 
in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  AdvO' 
tising. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly, 

Chairman. 
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COLOR? 

YES,  OF  COURSE!  THEY  ALL  TURN  TO  COL'OR 
SOONER  OR  LATER.  AND  WHEN  THEY  START 
FIGURING  ON  COLOR  THEY  FIGURE  ON  THE 

UNITUBULAR 


More  and  more  publishers  are  turning  to  color  for  attention  value  in  their 
regular  issue  and  for  comics  and  feature  sections.  With  this  end  in  view 
Duplex  engineers  have  been  ahead  of  requirements  in  color  printing.  Our 
presses  have  been  printing  color  for  over  25  years.  Practically  every  Duplex 
press  in  operation  today  can  be  arranged  to  print  color. 

Until  Duplex  introduced  the  “Tubular”  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  a 
special  color  press  in  order  to  do  multi-color  work.  But  now  with  the  new 
Unituhular  press  multi-color  printing  on  a  regular  newspaper  printing  press 
has  become  a  simple  matter.  It  merely  requires  the  addition  of  color  equip¬ 
ment  which  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  regular  daily  run. 

The  Unituhular  press  can  he  arranged  to  do  multi-color  work  of  color 
press  quality  with  accurate  register  at  speeds  limited  only  by  the  quality  of 
ink  and  paper. 

Compact  unit  construction  and  “Tubular”  design  make  this  press  so  flex¬ 
ible  that  any  combination  of  units  and  folders  can  be  arranged  to  give  any 
desired  product. 

ANOTHER  CUSTOMER  WRITES  AN  AD  FOR  DUPLEX 

“The  Duplex  Unituhular  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  economical  and 
most  efficient  press  of  its  kind  in  the  field  today.” 

DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

■k  “O'UR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OU  R^'A  OS’’  k 


CLOSE  adherence  to  tie 
established  the  Un|d 
world  wide  news  service) 
A  vast  army  of  troinedfiiti 
in  the  vital  importancif 
Independence,  give  cii|t  i 
and  correct  World  Coveife 
Those  fundamentals  f  i 
newspapers  as  making  i . 
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Lnpa  contributes  towards  three 

PRINTING  TRADES  SCHOOLS 


JRING  1935  the  American  news- 
ptfier  publishers  contributed 
^unount  of  $10,300  to  the  upkeep 
Etfaitc ^Pl^e  State  School 
E  Printing,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Southern 
thod  of  Printing,  Nashville,  Term.; 
Kjjiwcst  School  of  Printing,  Dallas, 
Ihe  Pacific  Northwest  School 
bating  suspended  operations  tem- 
EjjriW.  The  report  of  the  Commit- 
Printing  Trades  Schools  fol- 

n^isf  the  past  year,  the  Association  has 
to  but  three  printing  trades 
"lit.  The  New  England  School  of  Print- 
isd  the  Chicago  Photo-Engraving  School 
f  r-iitrd  operations  some  time  ago,  and  dnr- 
^1954,  the  Pacific  Northwest  School  of 
operated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  sus- 
temporarily,  although  your  Committee 
informed  that  there  is  some  possi- 
^  of  the  latter  school  resuming  operations 
LgMy  during  the  current  year. 

CoBtribationa. 

It  accordance  with  the  Recommendation  of 
ar  Committee  which  was  approved  by  the 
Coevention  contributions  have  been 
during  the  year  to  three  schools  as 


19.tS 


establishing  for  itself  a  very  definite  place 
in  the  printing  world. 

It  now  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
courses  in  lithographing  having  learned  that 
the  demand  for  competent  lithographers  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  acute,  but  before  such 
courses  may  be  included  it  will  be  necessary 
for  additional  equipment  to  be  added. 

During  the  year  the  Southern  School  of 
Printing  has  done  printing  work  for  the 
Association,  which  if  charged  for  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  commercial  rates,  would  amount  to  some 
$4,500,  more  than  off-setting  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Association  to  the  School. 

Southwest  School  of  Printing. 

The  Southwest  School  of  Printing  located 
in  Dallas  is  the  major  department  of  the 
Southwest  Vocational  School.  The  school  was 
established  about  sixteen  years  ago,  being 
originally  organized  by  the  commercial 
printers  of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  training 
young  men  and  thus  overcoming  the  then 
existing  shortage  of  hand  compositors  and  lino¬ 
type  operators.  On  January  1st,  1925,  the 
.School  was  made  a  part  of  the  then  Dallas 
Vocational  School,  new  known  as  the  South¬ 
west  Vocational  School,  in  order  to  avoid  pos- 
sihle  duplication  of  effort  and  because  it  was 
believed  that  the  school  could  be  more  effi¬ 
ciently  and  practically  operated  as  a  part 
of  a  general  technical  school  rather  than  as 
a  single  unit.  Since  its  establishment  more 
than  1. 000  students  have  completed  the  print¬ 


ing  courses.  The  printing  department  alone 
has  approximately  $300,000  invested  in  equip¬ 
ment,  and  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  most 
competent  instructors  available.  The  school 
owns  its  own  building,  and  while  charted  as  a 
non-profit  organization,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
fair  appraisal  of  the  school  property  would  be 
^omewhere  around  $450,000,  all  of  which  was 
acquired  by  donations  from  public-spirited 
citizens  located  in  and  around  Dallas  who 
were  interested  in  the  development  of  such  a 
school. 

Originally  this  school  had  a  six  months 
course  of  training,  but  experience  developed 
that  a  twelve  months  course  would  better 
serve  to  develop  trained  and  experienced 
lirinters,  and  during  1933  the  course  was 
extended  to  twelve  months.  A  majority  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Southwest  School  of  Printing 
are  first  employed  by  the  small  printing  and 
newspaper  plants,  but  after  having  gained 
practical  working  experience  they  gradually 
filter  into  the  larger  plants  where  they  have 
been  outstandingly  satisfactory  in  the  quality 
of  their  work. 

While  the  printing  department  of  the  school 
has  always  been  operated  at  a  loss,  in  spite  of 
donations  made  to  it,  by  economical  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  contributions  from  the  South¬ 
west  Vocational  School,  it  has  been  able  to 
maintain  its  high  standards  of  training,  and 
its  students  are  well-equipped  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tions  which  are  offered  to  them.  The  President 
of  the  Southwest  School  has  served  for  more 
than  ten  years  without  compensation,  stating 
that  he  has  felt  repaid  for  his  efforts  because 
of  having  been  able  to  open  the  door  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  many  young  men  and  women 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to 


prepare  themselves  for  entry  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

ConclnaioB. 

Your  Committee  has  made  this  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  report  regarding  the  past  history  of 
the  schools  and  their  future  development  be¬ 
cause  it  believes  that  such  information  must 
be  of  vital  interest  to  those  who  are  lending 
their  aid  and  support  to  this  worthy  cause. 

It  is  the  belief  of  your  Committee  that 
these  schools  fill  a  very  definite  need  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  business,  and  that  they 
should  receive  every  encouragement. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  your  Commit¬ 
tee  that  this  Convention  should  authorize  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  three  schools  at  present 
operating  for  the  coming  year  as  follows;  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($125.00)  for 
75%  of  the  students  graduated,  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($25.00)  for  the  remaining  25%. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ViCToa  F.  Riddek,  Chairman. 

F.  J.  Burd  Frank  E.  Gannett 

G.  B.  Dealey  J.  G.  Stahlman 

Chas.  A.  Webb 


ISSUES  MARKET  BOOK 

Statistics,  facts  and  pictures  con¬ 
cerning  the  Berkeley,  Cal.,  market  are 
presented  in  a  16-page  booklet  in  color 
on  heavy  magazine  paper  issued  by 
the  Berkeley  Gazette,  C.  E.  Dunscomb, 
publisher.  The  presentation  was  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Research  Department, 
Fenger-Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  following  stud¬ 
ies  by  Merrill  Reed  of  that  company. 


jbgjr  State 
Sekeol  of 
Priating, 
ilkaca,  N.  Y. 
II  t  h  e  r  n 
Sekeol  of 
Priating, 
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.Siithwest 
'  Sekeol  of 
Printing, 
Dilu,  Texas 
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23  $2,300.00  16  $1,600.00 


42  4,200.00  46  4,600.00 


39  3,900.00  41  4,100.00 

104  $10,400.00  103  $10,300.00 

Yoir  Conunittee  believes  these  schools  are 
imi  worth  while  and  valuable  work  for 
lit  Mwtpaper  publishing  business,  and  that 
|ik;  ikould  receive  every  encouragement  to 
oemne. 

Enpire  State  School  of  Printing. 

Fooded  in  1922  under  the  auspices  of 
Ik  New  York  State  Publishers  Association, 
IdtEapre  State  School  of  Printing  has  been 
Ja  oatinnous  operation  for  fourteen  years, 
ichool  now  has  under  contemplation  a 
of  expansion.  Such  expansion  must 
|il  MOBsity  require  additional  financing. 

Dviaf  the  year  the  School  has  done 
linMiit  wrork  for  the  Association,  which  if 
paied  for  at  the  regular  commercial  rates, 
unount  to  $872.10,  so  that  while  the 
[imoition  has  contrjbuted  $1,600  to  the 
■^’i  support,  approximately  $900  of  that 
has  been  returned  in  work  done  for 
>  Anociation. 

Sonthcm  School  of  Printing. 

TV  Southern  School  of  Printing  was  es- 
^|i>ked  approximately  eighteen  years  ago  and 
■™i  its  operation  has  graduated  more  than 
1700  itadents  approximately  85%  of  which 
■n  MW  working  in  the  printing  business,  and 
•wking  ioccessfully.  Among  its  graduates  it 
■  raany  foremen  and  superintendents 

ijwiatrating  the  comprehensive  and  thorough 
they  received  from  the  school.  To- 
“7  it  has  a  total  enrollment  of  thirty-five 
•odenti  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
*•1^  and  the  School  reports  that  daily  it 
requests  for  skilled  operators  which 
•cannot  fill,  showring  the  demand  existing  in 
*  P™>ting  trades  for  trained  workers. 

Scute  years  ago  this  School  was  in  debt  in 
r*  approximately  $20,000  in  the  form 

Bortgage  bonds,  but  in  1930  an  endowment 
JM.  known  as  “The  E.  P.  Mickel  Memorial 
Fund”  was  inaugurated,  to  which 
pd  wds  of  the  school  in  the  amount  of 
$11,000  have  been  subscribed  and  are 
the  possession  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
pd.  The  balance  of  some  $9,000  has  been 
there  are  now  no  bonds  other 
in  possession  of  the  Treasurer  of 
iTV  c  “  •'*'  Treasurer  of  the  School. 
l|*“aSchool  can  well  be  proud  of  its  record. 

as  it  is  with  an  unusually  capable 
supervised  by  a  man  who  has  the 
ntterests  of  the  school  and  its  student 
"w  cinatantly  in  mind,  it  has  succeeded  in 


1  n  jra  ii  1 

Tj^e  Blue  Bilhon  Market 

1 U II  mJLl 

tl9  of  19  3  6 

"^^entennial  Exposition  ^ill  Open 

JUNE  SIXTH 


“Dallas  is  the  financial  center 
of  the  ^nthwest,  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  for  the  11th  District 
located  here  and  ten  National  and 
State  banks  with  a  combined  capi¬ 
tal  of  $18,000,000.  Bank  deposits 
on  December  31,  1085,  were  $219,* 
906,434,  and  resources,  $247,060,- 
006.  Dallas  bank  clearings  for  1085 
were  $1,060,290,264,  ranking  17th 
in  the  Nation;  and  debits  to  indi¬ 
viduals’  accounts,  $2,161,880,000, 
ranking  20th  in  the  Nation.’’ 

— From  "AhXbearfax,”  published  by 
Ahlberg  Bearing  Company,  Chicago. 

To  this  can  be  added  “Sales 
Management’s’’  recent  rating  of 
Dallas  as  NINTH,  in  1935,  in 
spendable  money  income  in  the 
United  States. 


The  first  exposition  ever  offered  to  the 
World  by  Texas  is  built  on  a  superb  market 
showing  for  Dallas  in  1935  ...  in  spendable  money 
income  .  .  .  and  in  finance. 

■  ■  •  ■ 

IN  1936  a  new  cosmopolitan  market  is  being  as¬ 
sembled,  in  effect,  and  dropped  right  on  the  al¬ 
ready  good  Dallas  market  ...  to  create  for  Dallas 
America’s  per  capita  market  for  the  year.  For  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Texas  Centennial  Exposition  is  a  mighty 
host  of  visitors  .  .  .  that  will  far  outnumber  the 
State’s  entire  population. 

IN  the  city  .  .  .  through  the  ^Dallas  area  .  .  .  and 
among  the  millions  of  visitors  to  the  Centennial 
.  .  .  The  News  and  The  Journal  are  first  papers  in 
their  combined  circulation  and  influence — first  rank 
per  dollar  advertising  media. 

*  Thirty-geven  rich  agricultural  conntiea,  coutainiug 
th«  world’a  greatest  oil  field  .  .  .  hustling  towns  .  .  . 
and  Dallas.  Within  this  area  1/6  of  the  people  of 
Texas  dwell  permanently. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Jonrnal 

**Texcu^  Major  Market  Newspaper^* 

Representatives  I  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc-,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Kansas 
City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Associated  Enterprises:  The  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News,  Radio  Station  WFAA  (50J)00  Watts), 
The  Texas  Almanac  and  State  Indnstrial  Guide  (Centennial  Issue). 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1936 


FAVORABLE  REACTION  TO  ANPA  PLAN 
REGULATING  NEWSPAPER  BOYS 

Committee’s  Letter  Asking  Publishers  to  Abide  by  Agreed* 
Upon  Restrictions  Finds  Few  Dissenters — Further 
Cooperation  Is  Proposed 


A  PROPOSAL  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  ANPA  that  all  publishers 
observe  the  restrictions  concerning 
newspaper  boys  agreed  upon  between 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
ANPA  has  received  favorable  reac¬ 
tion,  the  Committee  on  the  News¬ 
paper  Boy  reported  this  week.  These 
were  the  regulations  voted  upon 
shortly  before  the  newspaper  code 
and  the  NRA  became  defunct.  The 
committee’s  report  follows: 

A  committee  recently  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Bamum  for  the  purpose  of  bavins  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  accept  the  restric¬ 
tions  concemins  newspaper  boys  agreed  upon 
between  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  the  .^NPA  Committee 
sent  the  following  letter: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"A  great  majority  of  newspapers  in  this 
country  do  not  employ  boys  under  tsrelve 
years  of  age  to  deliver  newspapers  on  routes, 
nor  do  they  employ  boys  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  to  sell  newspapers  in  cities  of  more 
than  50,000  population.  Neither  do  they  em¬ 
ploy  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  sell 
newspapers  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000  popu¬ 
lation. 

“In  1935,  the  Code  Authority  for  the  daily 
newspaper  publishing  business  submitted  with 
its  approval  to  those  publishers  who  had  as¬ 
sented  to  the  daily  newspaper  code  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  that  code  which,  among  other  provi¬ 
sions,  provided  that  boys  under  twelve  years 
of  age  should  not  be  engaged  in  the  delivery 
of  newspapers  on  routes  and  that  boys  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  newspapers  in  cities  of  50,000 
population  or  over,  with  a  further  provision 
that  no  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age  should 
be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  newspapers  in  a 
city  of  less  than  50,000  population.  This 
amendment  was  almost  unanimously  approved 
by  the  more  than  1,200  newspaper  publishers 
who  had  assented  to  the  code.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
invalidating  the  Recovery  Act  put  an  end  to 
the  code  business  srithin  a  few  days  after  the 
amendment  had  been  approved.  However, 
most  newspapers  have  continued  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 

"Even  so,  the  selling  and  delivery  of  news¬ 
papers  by  boys  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
targets  of  the  proponents  of  the  misbranded 
‘Child’  Labor  Amendment.  Much  of  their 
propaganda  is  devoted  to  vicious  attacks 
against  the  newspapers  based  on  allegations 
that  the  work  of  the  newspaper  boy  is  haz¬ 
ardous  and  harmful  from  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  standpoints.  These  allegations 
have  been  refuted  ty  educators,  judges,  min¬ 
isters  and  many  otter  citizens. 

“In  American  Nesrspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Bulletin  No.  6201,  dated  November 
14,  1933,  attention  was  called  to  facts  that 
have  been  deliberately  misrepresented  in  order 
to  produce  a  fantastic  and  emotional  mis¬ 
statement 

“The  age  limits  above  referred  to  were, 
among  other  things,  included  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  daily  newspaper  code  as 
that  amendment  was  approved  by  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  L.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  also 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins. 

"The  undersigned  Committee  believes  that 
daily  nevrspapers,  having  approved  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  code,  should  make 
oertun  that  the  minimum  age  limits  therein 
provided  for  should  be  established  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  all  newspapers.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  we  consider  to  be  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  newspaper 
boys  as  well  as  to  the  newspaper  delivery 
systems  themselves.  The  esUblishment  of 
these  age  limits  vrill  serve,  in  our  opinion,  to 
minimize  the  unfair  and  untruthful  attacks 
against  the  delivery  and  sale  of  newspapers 
by  boys.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
.so-called  ‘Child*  Labor  Amendment,  if  it  be 
ratified,  would  give  to  the  Congress  absolute 
power  to  regulate  the  labor  of  all  persons 
under  18  years  of  age. 

“Webster  defines  ‘Labor’  as  (1)  Physical 
or  mental  toil;  bodily  or  intellectual  exertion. 
(2)  Human  effort,  bodily  or  mental,  made 
wholly  or  partly  far  some  end  otter  tH«ti  the 
pleasure  directly  arising  from  its  performance. 

“Voluntary  action  by  newspapers  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  these  age  limit  standards 
undoubtedly  will  not  serve  to  end  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  tte  Amendment  or  the  attacks  upon 
the  selling  and  delivery  of  newspapers  by 
boys.  It  will,  however,  serve  to  show  tte  good 


faith  of  all  publishers  and  to  minimize  any 
chances  of  an  opportunity  being  taken  away 
from  American  bo^  to  carry  on  a  work  which 
is  so  generally  approved  throughout  tte 
country. 

“Action  along  this  line  will  again  empha¬ 
size  in  tte  public  mind  tte  study  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  their  circnlation  man¬ 
agers  have  carried  on  for  a  period  of  years 
to  promote  tte  interests  of  tte  newspaper 
Iwy  by  cooperative  efforts  in  welfare  work  in 
his  behalf. 

"Tte  public  has  not  and  does  not  realize 
bow  much  educational  srork  has  been  done 
in  this  connection  nor  does  it  know  of  tte 
opportunities  offered  by  individual  publishers 
through  their  capable  circulation  managers  to 
their  newspaper  boys  to  better  themselves, 
and  the  inspiration  offered  them  in  their 
school,  their  work  and  their  play  life  to  bet¬ 
ter  citizenship. 

“Having  given  this  matter  serious  consid- 
eratiaii,  tte  Committee  oo  tte  Newspaper  Bey, 
appointed  by  President  Bamum,  requests  that 
your  newspaper  pledge  itself  to  observe  tte 
age  limit  set  forth  in  this  letter. 

“We  ssoald  greatly  appreciate  bearing  from 
yon  that  you  are  in  accord  with  tte  objective 
of  this  Committee  and  that  you  tsrill  cooperate 
with  tte  Committee  as  above  outlined.  Please 
address  your  reply  to  tte  Committee  in  care 
of  tte  American  Nesrspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  370  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Very  truly  yours, 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

NEWSPAPER  BOV 
H.  M.  Bitneb,  General  Manager, 

Hearst  Nevrspapers. 

J.  S.  Bxyan,  President  and  Publisher, 
Richmond  News-Leader. 

IIaesy  Chandlee,  President  and  Editor, 

Los  Angeles  Times. 

W.  G.  CiiANDiXE,  General  Business  Manager, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Hehey  H.  Conlahd,  President  and  Publister, 
Hartford  Courant. 

William  T.  Dewabt,  President  and  Publisher, 
New  York  Sun. 

V.  H.  Hanson,  Publister, 

Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald. 

A.  L.  Millbb,  President  and  Publisher, 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News. 

H.  W.  Stodobill,  Business  Manager, 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 
F.  E.  Tbipp,  General  Manager, 

Gannett  Newspapers." 

Up  to  this  date  500  daily  publishers 
have  indicated  by  letter  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Newspaper  Boy  their 
interest  in  the  subject. 

An  overwhelming  niunber  of  these 
500  replies  indicated  approval  and 
support  of  the  Committee’s  plan,  only 
6  disagreed.  There  are  really  more 
than  500  represented  for  in  many 
cases  one  executive  spoke  for  two 
papers  published  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  Tliere  are  approximately  1,900 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  1,200  assented  to  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Code. 

Yoiu:  Committee  feels  that  the  in¬ 
terest  shown  up  to  now  by  publish¬ 
ers  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  matter  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  great  majority  of 
American  publishers  can  be  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  light  of  the  cross  section 
shown  by  these  letters. 

The  analysis  herewith  shows  where 
the  letters  to  the  Committee  came 
from  in  groups  of  cities  of  various 
populations  as  well  as  from  different 
sections  of  the  country  based  upon 


regional  circulation  organizations. 

New  England  Circulation  Managers’  Ataoci- 
atioo  covert: 

Vermont,  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

Southern  Circulation  Managers’  Association 
covers: 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  I.ooisiana, 
Florida  and  Tennessee. 

Central  States  Circulation  Managers’  Associ¬ 
ation  covers: 

Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota. 

Mid-West  Circulation  Managers’  .\ssociation 
covers: 

Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

Pacific-NorUivrett  Circulation  Managers'  As¬ 
sociation  covert: 

Oregon  and  Washington. 


MANY  DOUBTS  ON 
PRACTICES  CLI 


ANPA  CommittM  Appeiatnd 
FiaaiiciBl  AdvwrtUiag  Rosl 
Will  CoBtina*  to  Ft 
la  Fatare 


U] 


Regulations  of  the  Federal 
ties  and  Exdvange  Commission 
restrict  financial  advertisiog 
been  generally  clarified  by  new 
rules  adopted  since  the  last 
convention,  the  Committee 
Src  reported  this  week.  The 
mittee  will  continue  to  hmction  ^ 
remaining  doubts  concerning  fiie^ 
bility  imposed  throu^  advi 

A  few  of  the  conununications  from  removed,  it  aras  stated.  The 
small  city  publishers  indicate  that  follows: 


these  publishers  are  observing  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  but  they  make 
complaint  against  larger  newspapers 
having  local  agents  who  are  below 
the  minimum  requirements.  Your 
committee  through  Manager  L.  B. 
Palmer  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  each  publisher  the  specific  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  hope  that  these  matters 
can  be  adjusted. 

It  is  striking  that  in  many  states 
and  some  cities  there  are  laws  and 
ordinances  preventing  persons  wider 
certain  ages  from  selling  newspapers 
or  doing  other  work  and  in  all  those 
cases  the  publishers  report  that  they 
observe  such  local  or  state  re¬ 
strictions. 

In  the  case  of  several  large  news¬ 
papers  the  fact  is  brought  out  that 
these  newspapers  sell  their  circula¬ 
tion  throu^  distributors  or  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors.  Hie  publishers 
indicate  they  are  interest^  in  not 
having  boys  below  the  minimum  re- 
quiremoits. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  W.  Stodghiix,  Chairman. 
H.  M.  Bitner  J.  S.  Bryan 

Harry  Chandler  W.  G.  Chandler 

Henry  H.  Conland  William  T.  Dewart 
V.  H.  Hanson  A.  L.  Miller 

F.  E.  Tripp. 


REPORT  OF  OPEN  SHOP 
DEPARTMENT 


TTie  ANPA  Open  Shop  Department 
has  been  imusually  busy  during  the 
past  year,  and  has  endeavored  to  give 
prompt  assistance  and  information  to 
those  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  facilities. 

Correspondence  has  increased  mate¬ 
rially  showing  an  added  interest  in 
the  work  and  aims  of  the  Department. 

In  the  Report  to  the  last  Convention, 
mention  was  made  of  the  noticeable 
increase  in  employment  of  non-union 
printers.  This  upward  trend  of  em- 
plojnnent  has  continued  during  the 
last  year,  and  there  is  now  a  steadily 
diminishing  supply  of  competent  men. 

The  Open  Shop  Department  is  fully 
equipped  to  be  of  service  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  it  again  urges  that  mem¬ 
bers  avail  themselves  of  its  facilities. 
Every  request  will  receive  prompt 
attention,  and  every  effort 
made  to  furnish  counsel  and  assistance 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Respectfxilly  submitted, 

H.  W.  Flagg,  Manager. 


In  oar  1935  Report,  reference  wu 
1  tenrinc  in  Mercb,  1935,  before  tbe 
itiee  and  Excbanse  Commiaeiaa, 
membert  of  tbU  Committee  and  ( 
a  propoaed  new  refulation  concemlnt 
tiiins  of  new  iiaaea  of  leenritiea. 

Sn^  propoaed  refolatian,  it  wi 
plated,  would  replace  the  refulation 
October  13,  1933,  by  tte  Federal  T 
miaaion.  That  retalation  bad  i 
situation  to  some  extent  in  tte  di: 
by  yonr  Committee,  but  did  not 
cial  advertiaera  of  a  number  of 
unneceaaary  reatrictiona.  Conae< 
advertisera  continued  in  moat 
use  tte  nwre  announcemenE  forma 
identitiet  and  prieea  of  aecoritiea  « 
expreaaly  permitted  by  tte  Federal 
Act  of  1933.  Tte  uae  of  more  ini 
advertiainf  was  not  sobatantially 

Tbe  new  and  superseding  refnl 
issued  May  2,  1935,  and  simulUi 
Committee  iaaued  a  statement 
iu  purport  and  saying: 

“Tile  new  regulation  of  tte  Seem 
Exchange  Commission  concerning 
advertising  marks  a  distinct  forward 
carrying  into  practical  operation  the 
of  tbe  Securities  Act,  to  protect  in' 
out  unnecessary  interference  with 
dnstry  and  finance.  Under  tte 
issuers  and  nndervrriters  may  now 
securities  at  reasonable  length 
curring  additional  liability.  Difiieallies 
have  existed  in  preparation  of  copy 
moved. 

“In  tte  opinion  of  tbe  A  N.  P,  A 
mittee,  which  has  been  at  work  upon  tht 
lem  with  tte  Securities  and  Exchangt 
mission,  tte  regulation  will  he  a: 
factor  in  stimulating  tte  flow  of 
funds  into  industry.  It  is  a  logical 
ward  ia  tte  program  of  tte 
headed  by  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  wU 
ready  rented  within  tte  last  few 
greatly  increased  volume  of  private  fii 

On  October  13,  1935  tte 
Elxchange  Commission  announced 
of  amendments  which  materially  i 
practicability  and  clarified  tte  meani 
regulation  and  removed  a  number 
doubts.  Thereupon  a  group  of  im] 
vestment  bankers  adopted  tte  "i 
prospectus”  method  of  advertising 
used  it  with  substantial  regularity, 
portant  groups  are  also  using  tU 
'where  possible.  However  many  uni 
houses  have  not  adopted  tte  metbo 
and  that  yonr  Committee  believes, 
doubts  created  by  conflicting  legal 
Your  Committee  believes  that  it  ia  pi 
to  remove  these  remaining  doubts  and 
steps  to  that  end. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Jambs  O.  Pabsons, 

Don  U.  Bridge  Kennetb 

Chesser  M.  Campbell  John  M 


to 


BEGINS  BEAUTY  PAGE 

“You  Can  Be  Beautified” 
page  of  beauty  news  and  adt 
matter  appearing  in  the  Neva 
American  every  ’Tuesday.  It  is 
by  Miss  Alice  Hughes,  fashion 
umnist 


BREAKDOWN  OF  ANSWERS  FROM  NEWSPAPERS 


Total  Letter*  Frcm . 

Citie*  of  lew  than  lO.CCO  population. 
Citie*  of  IC.CfO  to  26,CCO  population. 


cities  of  2c6,dC0  to  £00.000  population . 
Citier of  more  than  £00,000  population. 


New 

England 

Tenftory 

New  York 
State 

Interstate 

Territory 

Ohio  State 

Virginia 

State 

Carolinas 

Southern 

Territory 

Central 

States 

Territory 

Midwest 

Territory 

Texas 

California 

Pacific 
Northwest, 
Oregon  and 
Washington 

Arisona, 
Utah.  Idaho, 
Montana, 
Nevada 

Waahlngton, 

X>.  C. 

38 

fO 

.'7 

30 

14 

13 

34 

132 

82 

16 

27 

16 

17 

7 

1 

-3 

6 

7 

4 

6 

46 

19 

2 

9 

7 

10 

9 
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19 

9 

6 

5 

8 

39 

15 

3 

8 

4 

3 

12 

9 

9 

4 

2 

2 

8 

21 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

i 

lO 

9 

16 

4 

2 
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16 

12 

6 
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2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

13 

5 

2 

7 

1 

3 
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I  HK  VALl  t:  OF  EXPERIENCE 


Manhattan  Rubber 
Inking  Roller 

A  inar\("l  for  Iuiltu  iiiils  at  almost  unl)t‘lit‘\ al)lt‘  spuuds. 

(“lean — urisi) — piintud  sluad.  no  s{)ott\  printing — a 
purfuut  distril)utioii  of  ink.  No  mon‘  w’orrius  —  d(*layud 
dtdi\'uiius  o!'  tinu*  wastial. 

W’  ai'c*  proud  (it  tlu*  splcMidid  rt‘-ord(‘rs  troni  luadinLj’ 
numhui’  onu  [lapias  in  such  citi(‘s  as  Nc\v  ^  ork  City — 

Chi  ca.LTo — Philadcl|)hia  and  many  otluas. 

They  must  be  good 


ain'l  Oiii^liain  ^ 

(  Soil  Mtii.  Co. 

(dalfro  Koller  Coinpanv 

21  1-213-21. >  No.  <  uinar  ■'i.  “ 

Uhicagit.  III. 

l'itl!.hiir^h.  I*a. 

I’hilatlelphia.  I’a. 

(.lc\«‘latul.  Ohio 

Dallas,  lex. 

O.  J.  Maijiiic  Coinpaiiv 

.1,>6  l’«arl  Strt-fl.  >*•».  ^'(irk  <  il' 

l)<‘s  Mfiiiics.  Iowa 

Iiwliaiiapolis,  Iiul. 

X^ashinf'lon.  1).  C. 

I’hiintleliihin.  I’a. 

Kalatoa^oo,  Mich. 

Nashville,  rciui. 

\tlnnta.  (ia. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

St.  I.oiiis.  Mo. 

California  Ink  (a>..  Iik*. 

San  Francisco  S,.jtn,. 

Ia>s  Anaclcs  I’orllainl 

^V.  Hcrkclc'  l  ake  <  it' 

l)<‘lroit.  Mich. 

Sprin^fu-hl.  ( )hio 

Wild  iX  Stevens.  Ine. 

.>  Pnreliasc  Mreel 

K.msa>«  (iilv.  Mo. 

(ancinnati.  Ohio 

U#>vton.  Ma****. 

THE  \IANH\TT\N  RUBBER  \IE(;.  DIVISION 

of  KAYUKSTOS  MAMIA  ITAN.  liir. 


Exrcutivf  Office*,  and  Factories.  Fassaic.  Nch  Jcrscv 
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A  PENNSYLVANIA  EDITOR 
IS  IRKED 


(Continued  jrom  page  26) 


the  safest  plan  is  to  put  it  after  the 
‘s’  in  ‘Florists’  ’  in  ‘American  Flor¬ 
ists  Association  Day.’ 

■"nien  there  is  the  useless  word.  I 
take  it  that  none  of  you  gentlemen  are 
bothered  with  that:  ‘Mother  and  babe 
<ioing  well,’  ‘Had  the  misfortune  of 
. . .  ’  which  always  precedes  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  accident,  and  ‘Friends  are 
^lad  to  learn . . .  ’  We  find  it  very  hard 
to  cut  that  out  without  making  very 
hard  feelings — ‘Friends  are  glad  to 
learn.’  And  occasionally  it  slips 
through,  but  it  usually  appears  after 
the  printer  gets  through  with  it  as 
‘Fiends  are  glad  to  learn,’  so  we  figure 
we  get  an  even  break  on  that. 

“Beginning  news  items  with  par¬ 
ticipial  phrases  has  aged  me  very  much, 
‘wreaking  his  vengeance,’  etc.,  ‘the 
so  and  so,’  which  is  some  small  mat¬ 
ter  of  John  Smith  shooting  John 
Brown,  or  something.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  printed  word  ought  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  spoken  word. 

“Hiis  appears  very  often  in  rural 
correspondence;  in  fact,  I  never  have 
foimd  an  instance  in  all  my  life  where 
the  account  of  an  accident  wasn’t  pre¬ 
ceded  by  ‘While,’  ‘When,’  or  ‘As,’  and 
a  good  many  of  them,  before  you  come 
to  the  meat  of  the  story. 

“Just  the  other  day  we  had  what 
was  a  most  unusual  thing,  an  account 
of  a  nmaway,  and  between  the  par¬ 
ticipial  intr^uctions  no  one  could 
tell  who  ran  away,  the  team  of  horses, 
the  man,  the  wagon,  or  the  bam.  All 
we  could  find  out  to  a  certainty  was 
that  the  man  went  to  the  hospital. . 

“TTien  there  are  the  motion  picture 
plays  and  the  spoken  plays  and  the 
magazine  articles  about  the  newspaper 
business.  Ilie  public  has  certainly 
been  amply  treated  to  that  in  the  last 


The  incoming  and  outgoing  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  famous  Gridiron  Clnb, 
Ulric  Bell  (left)  retiring  president,  and 
Edwin  W.  Gableman,  newly  elected 
president.  Bell  is  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Louisville  Cowier- 
Journal  while  Gahleman  is  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 

the  death  rate  of  showing  Interna¬ 
tional  TyiKJgraphical  Union  cards  in 
pressrooms  must  be  very  high. 

“So  much  for  a  vitriolic  attack  on 
the  laity  and  our  own  boys  and  girls 
and  the  motion  pictures  and  the  mag¬ 
azine  writers  and  so  forth.  Let  us  give 
oiu^lves  some  introspection.  For  the 
moment  I  am  classing  myself  with  the 
editors  in  the  hi^er  brackets. 

“Hie  first  thing  is,  will  or  shall  we 


anywhere,  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  news  item,  any  more  than 
that  he  is  a  Presbyterian  or  a  New 
Dealer? 

“Another  headline:  ‘Aged  Man  Hit 
By  Truck.’  Now  what  has  ‘aged’  to  do 
with  a  man  hit  by  a  truck  and  knocked 
for  a  row  of  schoolhouses?  It  hasn’t 
half  as  mudi  human  interest  as  a 
child,  technically  known  as  a  ‘tot,’ 
being  nm  over  by  a  truck,  or  a  child 
being  lost  in  the  woods. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
first  selective  service  draft,  the  yoimg 
lady  across  the  way  remarked  that 
it  wouldn’t  make  much  difference  to 
society  as  it  was  only  the  older  men 
that  were  being  taken;  so  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  comparison.  But  I  think 
there  are  times  when  the  word  ‘aged’ 
could  be  used,  if  at  all.  If  an  aged 
man  runs  away  with  a  high  school 
girl,  or  if  a  lovely  chorine  of  about 
18  or  19  takes  poison  because  her  oc¬ 
togenarian  lover  takes  another  girl  to 
the  Junior  Prom,  I  say  use  the  word 
‘aged’  in  the  headlines,  and  if  a  man 
of  89,  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
the  grippe,  gets  out  of  bed  and  dons 
a  lu^orm  and  pitches  a  double- 
header  no-hit  baseball  game,  I  say, 
give  it  a  banner  head,  ‘Aged  Man 
Pitches  No-Hit  Game.’ 

“I  feel  so  deeply  on  this  subject  that 
I  fear  my  emotions  are  getting  the 
better  of  me,  and  I  should  say  right 
now  while  I  still  have  strength  that  I 
appreciate  most  highly  the  invitation 
to  be  here  today  and  appreciate  your 


very  courteous  attention,  but  I  shill 
have  to  omit  ‘thirdly,’  entirely—^ 

I  am  sorry  for  that,  too,  because  I  i®, 
tended  in  ‘thirdly’  to  take  you  aw^ 
from  this  desert  of  dry  words  of  tniis 
and  take  you  to  an  oral  oasis  centeiet 
by  a  placid  pool  of  diction,  fed  bf 
bubbli^  streams  of  pure  Engli^ 
(perhaps  pure  Scotch  might  hn« 
been  a  better  simile  there),  sur¬ 
rounded  by  luxuriant  verbiage  and 
stately  palm  trees  of  thou^t— but « 
I  said,  I  feel  I  can  not  continue. 

“But  my  personal  feelings  and  ti» 
content  of  my  speech  mean  nothh^ 
This  is  simply  a  test  in  psycho-anal]^ 
sis  and  you  are  being  experimental 
on.  Your  Program  Conunittee,  I  tab 
it,  feels  that  editors  are  sadists,  that 
they  would  be  amused  and  rejoioal 
by  the  sufferings  of  others,  so  tha 
question  is,  similis  similibus  curantel? 
‘Does  like  cure  like?’  or  the  homeo¬ 
pathic  doctrine,  in  the  realm  of  tha 
brain. 

“I  take  the  opposite  view  entirely. 
1  contend  that  enters  would  not  U 
amused  by  the  recital  of  others’  woea, 
that  editors  are  just  as  kind-hearted 
as  anybody. 

“So  now  we  come  to  the  acid  test 
If,  at  the  close  of  these  remarks,  there 
is  a  dead  silence,  I  will  know  that  I 
am  right  and  they  are  wrong,  but  if 
there  should  be  salvos  of  applause, 
then  I  will  know  that  I  am  wrong  and 
Messrs.  Patterson  and  Atwood  art 
right.  You  wouldn’t  be  disloyal  to 
your  officers,  would  you?”  (Applause). 


ever  quit  giving  away  the  only  thing 
five  or  ten  years,  and  by  this  time  I  we  can  ever  sell  at  a  profit,  and  that 
think  the  public  has  all  our  secrets,  is  publicity?  Now  I  am  not  going  to 


Tlie  metropolitan  newspaper  offices, 
judging  from  that,  are  wonderful 
places.  Hie  editors  wear  formal  morn¬ 
ing  clothes  and  their  sons-in-law  are 
invariably  district  attorneys  or  their 
daughters  are  engaged  to  rising  young 
district  attorneys.  The  furniture  is 
massive  and  carved  like  an  Egyptian 
treasure  chest  The  aim  of  the  news¬ 
papers  seems  to  be  either  to  blackmail 


say  a  word  about  the  super-press 
agent.  In  the  first  place,  it  wouldn’t 
be  a  particle  of  use;  in  the  second 
place  I  don’t  use  that  kind  of  language 
in  public.  But  I  do  wish  to  lift  up  my 
voice  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  and  protest  against  the  civic 
and  near-civic  and  literary  and  even 
religious  bodies  that  inveigle  the 
newspapers  into  manhandling  the  pub- 


or  to  reform  the  world.  TTie  manag-  He  into  buying  magazine  subscriptions 
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ing  editors  and  city  editors  seem  to  be 
at  once  the  bravest  and  tou^est  of 
individuals.  The  reporters  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  blase,  wear  beautif^ 
clothes,  and,  from  their  expressed 
sentiments,  half  of  them  should  be 
shot  at  sunrise  and  the  other  half  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  half  shot  at  sxm- 
down. 

“With  all  this  cynical  attitude  as 


and  ads  in  cook  books  and  bluing  and 
potato  chips  as  benefits.  They  are 
benefits,  of  course,  but  the  benefits 
go  to  the  slickers  from  in  town  or  out 
of  town  who  get  from  fifty  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  take. 

“But  of  all  my  irks,  and  they  are 
many  and  it  would  take  too  long  to 
even  catalog  them,  I  think  the  use  of 
the  words  ‘youth’  and  ‘aged’  in  head- 
^own  on  the  screen  and  in  the  spoken  lines  and  in  text  are  numbers  two  and 
plays,  with  all  this  cynical  attitude  the  three  with  me,  and  there  is  nothing 
advent  of  a  news  item  over  the  tele-  personal  in  this  because  I  had  no 
phone  creates  more  confusion  than  a  youth  and  had  my  old  age  very  early, 
woodpecker  in  a  telegraph  office.  When  I  was  eighteen  I  was  gray 
“Even  the  mechanical  department  abound  the  temples  and  when  I  was 
gets  a  break  once  in  a  whUe  and  their  twenty-four  I  was  the  inspiration  of 


secrets  are  being  exposed  to  the 
■world.  I  saw  a  little  short  in  New 
York  some  time  ago  that  thrilled  me. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  pressroom — ^if 
diere  is  anything  I  love  it  is  a  great 
metropolitan  pressroom  with  the  giant 
presses  turning  and  all  that 

“Well,  this  pressroom  was  presided 
over  by  as  tough  a  head  pressman 
as  ever  drooled  cut  plug.  In  comes  a 
rather  hesitant  stranger,  advances 
toward  the  pressman,  and  hands  him 
his  card.  Then  the  card  is  shown  on 
the  screen.  Of  all  things,  an  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  card! 


countless  barbars  to  sell  me  hair  tonic. 

“A  criminal  has  to  be  well  along  in 
middle  age  before  he  is  anything  but 
a  youth  on  the  printed  page.  After 
they’re  21  let’s  ’em  ‘men.’  The 
only  exception  should  be  college- 
trained  criminals.  During  their  prep- 
school  and  collegiate  days  they  were 
called  ‘men,’  so  call  them  ‘youths’ 
for  their  few  years  of  play — gim  play. 

“I  saw  a  headline  the  other  day  in  an 
otherwise  splendidly  -  conducted 
metropolitan  paper,  ‘Aged  man  lost  in 
woods.’  And  in  the  text  I  foimd  that 
a  man  of  47  had  wandered  away  from 


The  pressman  seizes  the  hand  of  home  and  become  lost  in  the  woods, 
the  stranger  and  says:  ‘You  know  Now  of  course  we  know  that  a  man  of 
your  stuff,  Ixother.’  I  am  sorry  I  47  should  have  his  family  look  after 
haven’t  the  statistics,  but  I  imagine  him  and  not  let  him  go  out  wandering 
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Managing  Editor — Advertising  Director 
Shake  Hands  and  Make  Up 
A  Perfectiy  Saianced  Newspaper 

We  don  t  know  of  any  national  yard  stick  that  will  help  a  Managing  Editor  achieve  the 
perfect  balance  of  News  Content  which  is  his  constant  objective. 


We  do  know  many  Advertising  Directors  who  are  as  much  concerned  about  a  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  of  Retail  Advertising  as  are  their  Managing  Editors  concerned  about  News  Balance. 
Such  Advertising  Directors  do  have  a  definite  yard  stick  taken  from  the  common  experience 
of  advertisers  as  recorded  in  the  standardized  reports  of  Media  Records 


Media  Records  will  gladly  co-operate  with  Advertising  Directors  in  outlining  a  Salets 
PI  an  designed  to  achieve  a  Balanced  Retail  Newspaper. 

The  following  tables  give  the  breakdown  of  Retail  Advertising  for  the  country  and  for 
each  zone,  showing  per  centage  of  each  Classification  to  Total  Retail. 


Total 

U.S. 

New  Middle  South 
England  Atlantic  Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

East 

South 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

West 

South 

Central 

Moun¬ 

tain 

States 

Pacific 

Coast 

Canada 

Annwcments . 

.  6.92 

7.45 

6.56 

4.86 

6.92 

6.63 

6.10 

7,03 

8.54 

9.96 

6.57 

Book  Stores . 

.  .04 

.06 

.03 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.11 

.01 

.03 

Boots  &  Shoes . 

.  2.06 

2.27 

2.07 

2.07 

2.23 

1.90 

1.62 

1.77 

2.09 

2.43 

.71 

Building  Supplies  &  Contrs . 

.72 

.66 

.63 

.47 

.93 

1.18 

.50 

.65 

1.19 

.55 

.22 

Clothing  Stores . 

.  12.22 

15.56 

11.52 

9.58 

12.47 

11.12 

16.99 

12.96 

7.59 

11.02 

5.22 

Department  Stores . 

.  40.54 

37.48 

41.61 

45.11 

42.75 

37.89 

40.17 

38.34 

34.09 

35.83 

61.47 

Drug  Stores . 

.  2.74 

1.07 

1.83 

3.27 

3.38 

2.99 

3.46 

3.73 

5.19 

2.50 

1.46 

Educational . 

.  .31 

.37 

.28 

.48 

.24 

.17 

.24 

.19 

.27 

.63 

.37 

Electrical  Appliances  &  Supplies . . . 

.  1.03 

1.03 

1.00 

.39 

1.43 

1.19 

.89 

.73 

2.05 

.71 

.25 

Fiimiture  &  Household . 

.  8.54 

8.30 

8.68 

8.86 

7.73 

11.32 

8.10 

8.91 

7.02 

8.86 

5.74 

Grocers . 

.  8.96 

9.95 

8.16 

8.12 

7.87 

9.58 

9.32 

10.51 

15.34 

10.24 

6.45 

Heating  &  Plumbing . 

.  1.01 

1.37 

1.27 

1.36 

.78 

1.06 

.92 

.33 

1.08 

.72 

.66 

Hotels  &  Restaurants . 

.  1.60 

1.07 

1.88 

1.37 

1.54 

1.41 

1.13 

1.33 

1.96 

2.25 

.35 

Insurance . 

.  .11 

.18 

.06 

.06 

.09 

.19 

.11 

.17 

.21 

.07 

.06 

Jewelers . 

.  2.26 

2.28 

2.50 

2.42 

2.31 

1.96 

1.20 

2.23 

1.53 

2.48 

1.28 

Liquor  Stores . 

.  .33 

.40 

.47 

.88 

.06 

.23 

.41 

.20 

.10 

.16 

Miscellaneous . 

.  6.71 

7.53 

7.03 

5.70 

5.64 

9.01 

6.37 

8.22 

3.63 

5.33 

5.45 

Musical  Instruments . 

.  .67 

.45 

.69 

.56 

.63 

.36 

.76 

.72 

.72 

1.06 

.87 

Professional . 

.  1.00 

.33 

.63 

.68 

1.24 

.68 

.66 

1.01 

.84 

3.04 

.86 

Radio . 

.  .47 

.53 

.72 

1.06 

.48 

.05 

.13 

.06 

.11 

.11 

.69 

Real  Estate . 

.  .57 

.26 

.99 

1.88 

.12 

.09 

.09 

.13 

.32 

.55 

.42 

Sporting  Goods . 

.  .29 

.33 

.48 

.18 

.16 

.21 

.15 

.11 

.30 

.35 

.17 

Sutioners . 

.  .17 

.21 

.13 

.17 

.11 

.19 

.16 

.17 

.14 

.38 

.07 

Toilet  Goods  &  Beauty  Shops . 

.69 

.86 

.76 

.43 

.85 

.55 

.47 

.45 

.58 

.74 

.65 

Retail  Classification  Total . 

..100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.06 

100.00 

NEW  YORK 


MEDIA  RECORDS,  Inc. 


^V.  D.  Nugent, 

CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HOW  EDITORS  CAN  MAKE 
CIRCULATION 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


the  problems  of  your  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and  ms^e  certain  they  im- 
derstand  the  problem  of  your  editor¬ 
ial  department.  Get  them  sold  on  the 
idea  you  have  the  greatest  editorial 
department  in  the  country.  When  you 
add  a  new  feahire,  make  it  your  job 
to  make  your  circulation  executives 
realize  how  good  that  new  feature  is. 

’T  have  no  patience  with  the  old 
theory  which  some  good  editors  still 
hold,  that  it  is  somehow  harmful  and 
degrading  to  his  journalistic  ethics  for 
an  editorial  executive  to  associate 
regularly  with  his  circulation  organi¬ 
zation.  In  advancing  that  old  theory, 
someone  is  s\u«  to  say,  ‘Do  you  want 
your  circulation  department  to  edit 
yoim  newspaper?’  Hie  complete  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question  seems  to  me  to 
be  this,  ‘I  have  plenty  of  confidence 
in  my  editorial  executives.  If  I 
thought  they  were  so  weak  and  intel¬ 
lectually  pliable  as  to  be  dominated 
in  their  e^torial  decisions  by  my  cir¬ 
culation  organization,  I  would  start 
looking  for  a  new  batch  of  editorial 
executives.’ 

“I  firmly  believe  that  the  more  in¬ 
timately  an  editorial  man  knows  cir¬ 
culation,  the  more  he  will  know  about 
the  habits  and  tastes  of  his  readers 
and  the  better  editor  he  will  be, 
whether  he  is  editing  the  New  York 
Times  or  the  Btngoille  Bugle  or  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  If 
this  is  heresy,  I  am  in  the  wrong  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Salient  points  of  the  ensuing  dis¬ 
cussions  follow: 

Tom  Wallace,  editor,  Louisville 
Times:  When  you  are  publishing  a 
paper  for  a  section  and  nevrs  that 
particularly  belongs  to  that  section 
appears  in  the  edition,  do  you  leave 
that  out  entirely  or  cut  down  in  the 
next  edition  and  have  some  of  the 
news  of  the  sections  in  the  later  edi¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  Cowles:  We  carry  a  great  deal 
of  state  news  in  our  earlier  edition 
whkdi  is  entirely  eliminated  from  our 
Des  Moines  editicMi.  I  personally  don’t 
think  diat  is  entirely  sound  because  I 
think  Des  Moines  is  interested  in  our 
vdiole  state,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  space 
problem  of  leaving  it  all  in.  We  do 
change  the  paper  rather  completely 
from  one  edition  to  the  next,  in  order 
to  feature  die  news  that  we  think  pri¬ 
marily  interests  the  section  into  which 
that  edition  is  going. 

O.  S.  Warden,  publisher.  Great  Falls 
(Mont)  Tribune:  Tell  us  somewhat 
in  detail  how  you  take  your  survey 
to  find  out  the  popularity  of  features. 

Mr.  Cowles:  We  have,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned,  4,800  carrier  salesmen.  We 
frequently  give  them  questionnaires 
to  give  out  and  have  filled  in.  We  do 
it  constantly,  taking  all  sorts  of  checks 
on  different  questions.  We  do  it  pretty 
largely  through  our  own  carrier  or¬ 
ganization. 

A.  K  McCollough,  managing  editor, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer:  “Have 
any  of  the  editors  here  ever  dropped 
a  comic  without  a  howl  and  a  bimch 
of  kidES?” 

Mr.  Cowles:  “We  have  on  several 
occasions.  We  have  found  certain 
comics  had  nm  out  in  popularity 
and  in  substituting  the  new  comic, 
in  my  opinion,  if  it  is  properly 
dressed  up  and  sold  to  the  readers  as 
a  fine,  new  improvement,  the  readers 
accept  it  We  have  avoided  com¬ 
plaints  on  dropping  the  old  ones. 

Mr.  McCullough:  “We  have  re¬ 
cently  made  a  survey  and  dropped 
two  comics,  not  apparently  being 
read,  and  we  have  had  all  kinds  of 


complaints  and  have  had  to  put  them 
back. 

Talbot  Patrick,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 
News-Argus:  Did  you  substitute 

new  ones  for  them? 

Mr.  McCollough:  We  substituted 
new  ones  for  them. 

W.  G.  VoRPE,  Sunday  and  feature 
editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  In 
reference  to  this  survey,  it  seems  to 
me  I  have  been  in  the  business  quite 
awhile  picking  features,  and  the 
longer  I  am  in  the  less  I  know  about 
it.  One  of  the  best  reactions  that  I 
can  get  as  a  rule  is  to  leave  some¬ 
thing  out.  If  there  are  not  many 
kicks,  I  know  it  wasn’t  any  good. 

“I  haven’t  the  confidence  in  sur¬ 
veys  that  Mr.  Cowles  has.  We  have 
conducted  a  number  of  them  and 
I  don’t  think  that  always  the  reader 
is  the  best  judge  of  what  he  wants. 
For  example,  I  may  be  old-fashioned 
but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
gangster  comic  and  detective  strips 
and  have  fought  them  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  know  they  are  very  popu¬ 
lar,  I  know  children  like  them,  but 
I  don’t  believe  it  is  a  good  idea  for 
newspapers  to  encoimage  them  too 
much.  But  I  do  believe,  as  Mr.  Cowles 
says,  we  do  have  to  make  some  sort 
of  a  survey.  I  don’t  care  how  it  is 
conducted,  you  may  do  it  house-to- 
house,  from  questionnaires  or  from 
a  contest,  but  it  will  give  you  a  cer¬ 
tain  idea  of  what  is  the  proper  thing 
to  use,  but  after  all  I  can’t  rely  too 
much  on  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
and  I  can’t  rely  at  all  on  the  judgment 
of  the  average  editor  because  I  think 
the  longer  he  is  in  the  business,  the 
less  he  knows  about  selecting  things. 
He  will  do  the  best  he  can,  and  if  he  is 
a  little  hard-boiled  he  won’t  fall  for 
syndicated  smooth  salesmanship.  He 
tries  to  pick  out  the  things  he  be¬ 
lieves  will  get  by,  and  if  they  don’t, 
don’t  hesitate  to  drop  them.  I  think 
the  wise  editor  knows  when  to  let  go 
of  a  feature  before  the  public  gets 
tired  of  looking  at  it.’' 

“Mr.  Cowles:  We  have  used  one 
thing  to  advantage.  Every  time  we 
add  a  new  feature,  we  make  our  cir¬ 
culation  department  tell  us  what 
feature  of  equivalent  space  should  be 
dropped.  Hie  circulation  department 
then  has  no  proper  kick.  Hie  fact 
that  the  feature  is  dropped  that  they 
voted  to  drop  means  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  go  out  enthusiastically 
and  sell  the  new  one  in  its  place. 

President  Patterson:  “I  never  drop 
a  feature  that  I  don’t  ask  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  what  he  thinks  of  it  and 
I  have  never  known  him  to  take  but 
one  position:  He  won’t  agree  to  drop 
anything.  Then  I  have  to  do  it  arbi¬ 
trarily.” 

W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor,  Detroit  News: 
“May  I  ask  Mr.  Cowles  what  success 


Sevellon  Brown 

he  has  had  with  his  airplane?  I  know 
his  paper  was  one  of  the  first  to  have 
an  airplane  and  I  think  he  uses  it  in 
both  circulation  and  editorial  work.” 

Mr.  Cowles:  “We  have  had  great 
success  with  it  in  two  ways.  One,  it 
is  an  actual  help  to  us  in  getting  pic¬ 
tures  from  over  the  state,  covering  a 
big  area,  as  we  try  to.  Frequently 
the  airplane  actually  saves  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amoimt  of  time  and  is  a  real 
help  definitely  in  getting  pictures. 
We  use  it,  however,  more  as  a  pro¬ 
motion  stunt,  I  would  say.  We  want 
everybody  in  Iowa  to  know  the  plane 
and  know  what  it  looks  like  when 
they  see  it  and  to  say,  ‘There  is  the 
Register  and  Tribune  going  out  for 
news  and  pictures.’ 

“Last  year  we  took  up  for  a  ride  in 
our  plane  every  one  of  our  carrier 
salesmen.  We  did  it  because  we 
thought  it  made  the  boy  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  paper  and  better 


sold  on  us,  and  we  explained  to  hin 
when  he  went  for  the  ride  that  thji 
was  the  way  we  used  the  airplane  it 
getting  news  and  pictures,  and  so  on 
It  has  proved  very  valuable  in  o« 
particular  situation  in  keeping  tin 
state  talking  about  the  Register  aid 
Tribune,  and  we  do  a  good  man. 
things  purely  with  that  objective^ 
mind.” 

CITIZENS  HONOR  PUBLISHEI 

For  the  second  time  in  ten  yean, 
James  H.  Skewes,  editor  and  publider 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  has  been  hoo^ 
ored  by  the  citizens  of  the  coo- 
munity,  when  a  silver  engraved  Iw. 
ing  cup  was  presented  him  April  U 
upon  the  completion  of  a  six-y«c 
term  as  president  of  the  Chamber  d 
Commerce.  The  inscription  read:  “A 
token  of  esteem  and  affection  tg 
James  H.  Skewes,  editor  and  pub. 
lisher.  Meridian  Star,  from  the  citi. 
zens  of  Meridian,  for  untiring  aid 
unselfish  work  as  president  of  Cham, 
ber  of  Commerce  for  six  years,  1936,' 
In  1925  Mr.  Skewes  was  awarded  a 
community  loving  cup  for  most  dii- 
tinguished  service  in  the  Meridian 
community. 

PRESS  TAGS  ISSUED 

Issuance  of  special  press  automobik 
tags,  to  be  distributed  throu^  dm 
Missouri  Press  Association,  has  bea 
announced  by  Missouri  Secretary  d 
State  Dwight  H.  Brown.  Approxi. 
mately  1,000  tags  have  been  ordend 
Weeklies  are  entitled  to  two  each,  aid 
daily  newspapers  to  three.  V.  H 
Steward,  motor  vehicle  commisssiour, 
said  they  are  to  be  given  newspape 
workers  authorized  by  their  publi^ 
ers.  C.  W.  Keller,  field  representative 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  h« 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  plate 
The  plates  are  the  first  of  similar  na¬ 
ture  ever  issued  to  Missouri  newi- 
paper  men. 
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THERE'S  money  in  New  York — spending  money — and 
the  Big  Show — Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Combined  Circus — is  getting  H.  Yes,  the  present 
engagement  in  Madison  Square  Garden  is  most  pros¬ 
perous,  almost  20  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year,  which  was 
one  of  the  best. 

And  to  make  everything  perfect,  the  publishers'  con¬ 
vention  is  on,  and  old  and  new  friends  of  the  Big  Show's 
press  department  are  calling  at  the  Garden,  enjoying 
both  the  performance  and  a  grand  oldtime  reunion. 

As  to  the  performance:  it's  really  considered  by  all 
showmen  and  newspapermen  as  the  best  in  the  history 
of  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  which  means  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

And  that's  a  modest  statement. 

Roland  Butler, 

General  Press  Representative, 
Rinqiing  Bros,  and  Barnum 
&  Bailey  Combined  Circus 
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SINCE  October  first  1935  the  work  of  Frank  Beck  has  been  released  exclusively 
throngh  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate.  Dnring  this  time  the  list  of  news¬ 
papers  using  his  features  has  grown  with  gratifying  steadiness. 

The  success  of  this  arrangement  has  been  of  such  mutual  satisfaction  that  a  new 
contract  has  been  signed,  extending  this  association  for  a  period  of  years. 

There  are  three  Beck  features — Daily  panel — Hem  and  Amy, 

(daily  comic  strip)  and  Down  the  Road  (weekly  cartoon). 

Samples  and  quotations  are  offered  for  open  territory. 

McClure  newspaper  syndicate 

345  HUDSON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


220  BUSH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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EDITORS  DENOUNCE 
SEIZURE  OF  WIRES 

(Continued  jrom  page  20) 


J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department 
of  Justice —  (off  the  record) .  Described 
problems  of  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies;  cited  infrequent  interference 
with  apprehension  and  prosecution  of 
criminals  by  newspapers  overzealous 
to  print  news,  regaidless  of  public 
ctmaequences;  pleaded  for  cooperation 
of  nation’s  editors  in  stamping  out 
crime.  Believed  intelligent,  complete, 
but  not  sensational,  crime  news  an 
important  press  function;  declined  to 
condemn  comic  strips  concerned  with 
law  enforcement  situations. 

Anna  Steese  Richardson,  director. 
Good  Citizenship  Bureau,  Woman’s 
Home  Companion — 

Declared  newspapers  are  not  giving 
or  getting  full  value  from  their 
women’s  pages,throu^  inexpert  se¬ 
lection  of  feature  material  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  masculine  standards  to  judg¬ 
ment  of  news  that  women  appreciate. 
Urged  editors  to  defend  American 
advertising,  manufacturing,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  in  general  against  attacks  on 
the  integrity  of  those  conducting  them, 
vdiidi  she  found  not  justified  in  95 
per  cent  of  cases.  Ridiculed  copy 
of  some  national  advertisers,  as  im- 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  intelligent 
women  readers. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune — 

Advised  close  daily  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  editorial  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments,  with  frequent  meetings  at 
vdiich  executives  of  both  departments 
plan  news  and  promotion  features 
well  in  advance  of  execution. 

John  L.  Morrison,  Greenville  (Pa.) 
Record- Argus — 

Droll  exposition  of  “irks”  in  the  life 
of  a  small  city  newspaper  editor. 

Verne  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette — 

A  “crusading”  editor  who  considers 
diat  his  expositions  of  corruption  ffiat 
turned  a  state  organization  inside  out 
are  simply  duty  of  an  editor  who 
believes  newspapers  should  be  more 
than  routine  c^oniclers.  Assigned 
to  discuss  the  “newspaper  value  of 
crusades,”  he  denied  that  he  had  ever 
conducted  a  crusade,  but  shrewdly 
presented  figures  to  prove  fiiat  what¬ 
ever  you  called  them,  these  activities 
were  of  direct  return  value  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  results. 

Dr.  Franz  Hollering,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  BerRn  Zeitung  am  Mittag — 

Vividly  describes  the  transition  of 
Germany’s  independent  press  from  in¬ 
different  opponents  of  Adolf  Hitler  into 
either  his  partisans  or  victims. 

Harry  L.  Hopkins,  CHiief  of  WPA 
and  Federal  Relief  Administrator — 
Off  the  record  outline  of  how  relief 
problems  have  been  met  Views  un¬ 
employment  as  problem  to  vdiidi  no 
practical  solution  has  yet  been  pro¬ 
posed. 

Nathaniel  Howard,  managing  editor 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — 

Detailed  analysis  and  criticism  of 
Associated  Press,  United  Press,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  news  reports 
and  photo  services. 

Stephen  A.  Bolles,  editor,  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette — 

Saw  no  reasonable  conflict  between 
newspapers  and  radio,  believed  broad¬ 
casting  of  news  has  confirmed  the 
faith  of  subscribers  in  newspapers  and 
assisted  dieir  sale,  and  that  a  broad¬ 
casting  station  is  a  natural  adjunct 
of  a  newspaper. 

Edson  K.  Bizbt,  publisher.  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  New^pers,  he. — 


dinner  had  barely  time  to  dress,  hsv 
ing  prolonged  their  investigatiao  jl 
minutes  beyond  the  time  they  or^ 
ally  allott^,  by  close  inspection 
every  process  before  them. 

Possibly  Mr.  Hoover  knows  the  use 
of  publicity — one  of  which  is  to  mal 
and  keep  his  department  as  effider 
as  he  and  the  public  believe  it  j; 
Without  a  trace  of  cockiness,  he  tdl 
his  vistors  that  only  one  major  pubb 
enemy  is  today  at  large,  and  that  hi 
capture  is  certain. 

On  that  note,  it  may  be  said  that  tiJ 
1936  convention  of  the  A.S.NE.  en<Q 


William  Allen  White  (left),  publisher  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  Grove 
PaUerson,  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Elditors,  and  J.  Ekigar 
Hoover,  director  of  the  bureau  of  investigation.  Department  of  Justice,  photo* 
graphed  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  ASNE  in  Washington  last  week. 


Another  exposition  of  novel  news 
selection  and  treatment  spread  before 
the  readers  of  Mr.  Bixby’s  newspapers. 

Lee  a  White,  Detroit  News — 

Expert  charting  of  the  course  news¬ 
papers  may  sail  over  shoals  and  nar¬ 
rows  of  confleting  laws  and  decisions 
on  the  right  of  privacy  in  many  states. 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York — 

Columbia  aims  to  send  into  journal¬ 
ism  men  and  women  trained  not  for 
the  mere  technical  operation  of  news¬ 
paper  processes,  but  educated  to  grow 
with  the  newspaper. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  Adrian  (MIcIl).  Telegram  and 
chairman  A.S.NJ:.  legal  committee. 

Reported  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  survey  of  libel  statutes 
of  all  States,  England  and  Canada  by 
the  Cook  Foundation  for  Legal  Re¬ 
search  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
upon  completion  of  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  recommend  drafts  of  bills 
covering  the  form  and  legal  effect  of 
newspaper  retractions,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  qualified  privilege  to  reports 
of  certain  official  groups  and  officials. 
Both  of  these  steps,  as  well  as  a 
universal  one-year  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  in  libel  actions,  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  this  committee  last  year. 
Reported  also  continued  cooperation 
between  similar  conunittees  of  ANPA 
and  American  Bar  Association. 

Walter  Lippmann,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune — 

Without  absolving  newspapers  in 
any  degree  of  excesses  in  covering 
several  phases  of  the  Lindbergh  kid¬ 
naping,  Mr.  Lippmann  traced  the 
trouble  to  courts  too  weak  to  enforce 
the  public  respect  due  them,  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  who  cultivated  pub¬ 
licity  even  to  the  point  of  crowding 
spectators  into  courtrooms  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effect  of  mob  pressure 
upon  judicial  processes,  attorneys  on 
both  sides  who  made  predictions  and 
comments  upon  evidence  with  no 
respect  for  rights  of  either  public  or 
defendant.  A  mere  negative  disap¬ 
proval  of  such  practices  on  the  part  of 
bar,  press,  and  public  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cure  them,  he  believes. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  of 
William  &  Mary  College,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,  and  publisher  Richmond 
News^Leader — 

Philosophically,  and  with  many  clas¬ 
sical  references,  the  First  Virginian 
(in  Grove  Patterson’s  introductory 
words)  readied  the  conclusion  that 
nobody  can  be  trained  for  anything, 
even  journalism. 

Whereupon,  with  the  announcement 
of  new  officers,  the  convention  ad¬ 
journed,  many  of  the  members  to 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Ninth 
Street,  where  in  the  new  Temple  of 


Justice,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his 
keen  yotmg  men  walked  them  a  milo 
or  so  between  green  files  that  contain 
5,000,000  finger  prints,  round  and  about 
an  immaculate  laboratory  where  scien¬ 
tists  in  khaki  ulsters  trap  evil-doers 
by  all  the  devices  that  story  writers 
once  thou^t  pure  fiction,  into  an 
arsenal  and  rifle  range  (soimd-proofed 
and  air-conditioned),  next  a  gymna¬ 
sium  where  the  G-men  do  their 
prescribed  45  minutes  a  day,  throu^ 
files  that  list  all  known  criminal  nick¬ 
names  and  methods  of  operation,  and 
a  hundred  other  miracles.  All  are 
housed  in  a  police  headquarters  as 
remote  in  appearance  and  organiza¬ 
tion  from  the  precinct  houses  where 
many  of  the  visitors  began  their  news¬ 
paper  careers  as  it  is  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  dives  that  stood  on 
its  site  five  years  ago. 

Several  of  the  editors  missed  trains, 
and  those  booked  for  the  Gridiron 


RECALLS  S.  F.  EARTHQUAKE 

Tragedy  of  30  Years  Ago  R« _ 

bered  by  Eye-Witness  Reportsr 

{Special  to  Editob  &  Puslisrii) 

San  Francisco,  April  19 — San  Fiin 
cisco’s  journalistic  colony  is  recalliiu 
the  eventful  day  30  years  ago  «he 
earthquakes  and  fire  swept  the  dt; 
forcing  the  three  major  city  da^ 
newspapers  to  forget  their  rivalry  tie. 
publi^  a  joint  paper  of  the  dikste 
in  another  city,  Oakland.  This  traged; 
was  recalled  by  the  San  Frandm 
Chronicle  in  publishing  a  four-coluim 
picture  of  the  first  midget  newspape 
issued  after  the  1906  catastrophe— r 
carried  a  streamer  line  heralding  th 
“Clall,  Chronicle  and  Examiner” 
dated  April  19,  1906,  and  printed 
Oakland  on  a  borrowed  press. 

Edward  Hurlbut,  still  in  harness 
the  newspaper  game  here,  covered 
this  tragic  story  on  a  bicycle.  Ha  I 
wrote  his  impressions  for  the  C%ronicle| 
this  week. 

After  gazing  at  the  issue  carryiiii 
his  story  this  week,  Hurlbut  comH 
mented:  “It  took  me  30  years,  but 
finally  got  a  by-line  on  a  fire  stoiy-j 
I  knew  it  was  a  good  yam  at  dij 
time  it  happened.” 


"MAKING  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY" 

by  William  A.  Thomson. 

DIRECiTOR,  Bureau  of  Advertising 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 

260  pages — 25  full  page  illustrations 
Handsomely  bound  and  printed — $3.00 

Mr.  Thomson  covers  the  subject  of  newspaper  advertisiiif 
from  market  analysis  to  technical  processes  of  reproduction. 
The  chapter  on  “The  Art  of  Newspaper  Illustration”  is  some¬ 
thing  that  should  he  read  hy  every  hig  advertiaer  thereby 
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She  IS  THE  ONE  You  MUST  PLEASE 

THIS  SUMMER 
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For  it  is  estimated  that  she  and 
her  sister  buy  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  everything  sold  at  retail. 
And  this  particularly  applies  to 
foods  and  foodstuffs. 

An  idea  of  what  her  patronage 
is  worth  in  the  First  Market,  can 
be  gained  by  a  look  at  the  Empire 
State’s  retail  food  bill  of  $1,161;,- 
536,000  total  purchased  through 
71,056  stores  according  to  last 
U.  S.  Census.  Feminine  shoppers 
bought  MOST  of  this  food — for 
more  than  13,000,000  people. 

You  want  her  to  buy  Your 
Brand  during  this  Summer,  especi¬ 
ally  as  her  purchases  have  in¬ 
creased  at  least  15  per  cent  both 
in  value  and  volume  since  above 
tabulation.  To  do  this,  you  must 
give  the  right  support  to  your  rep¬ 
resentative  behind  the  counter. 

National  food  advertisers  have 
achieved  this  in  the  one  best  way 
for  more  than  a  generation  in  the 
16  premier  trade  centers  listed. 
They  will  “keep  right  on”  this 
Summer,  through  Summer  Linage 
in  these  22  leading  First  Market 
papers: 


Rates 

Rates 

Circu- 

2,500  10,000 

Circa- 

2.500  10.000 

latlon 

Lines 

Lines 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

*  .41ban)r  Cveoing  News . 

.(E) 

41,242 

.13 

.13 

^Jamestown  Morning  Post  .  . 

....(M) 

13,066 

.04 

.04 

*Albaa7  Knickerbocker  Press*... 

(M) 

26,146 

.12 

.12 

*  Kingston  Daily  Freeman  .  . . 

....(E) 

9  180 

.05 

.03 

*  Albany  Knlekerbocker  Preas.... 

.(S) 

41,961 

.17 

.17 

*Newbttrgh-Beacon  News  • . .  . 

....(E) 

14.882 

.09 

.09 

*  Amsterdam  Recorder  Democrat . 

.<E> 

9.047 

.03 

.05 

*  Niagara  Falls  Gaaette . 

....(E) 

23,203 

.08 

.08 

tAnbnrn  Citiaon-Advertiser  .... 

.(E> 

8,022 

.065 

.05S 

*  Rochester  Tlmes«Union  .... 

. (E) 

73,018  ) 

.40 

.40 

*Bin|{bamton  Press  . 

.(E> 

38,103 

.12 

.12 

*RochestMr  Democrat  A  Chronicle(M&S) 

78,120  ( 

*Boffalo  Conrier-Express  . 

(M) 

132,673 

.25 

.25 

*  Syracuse  Post-Standard  .... 

..  ..(M) 

58.102 

.20 

.20 

*  Buffalo  Coarlor*Ezpress . 

.<S) 

148,336 

.30 

.30 

*  Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  •  *  . 

....(S) 

64.150 

.20 

.20 

*  Buffalo  Eveulnc  News  . 

.<E) 

191,004 

.33 

.35 

♦The  Troy  Record 

*Cominc  Evening  Leader  . 

.<E> 

8,984 

.03 

.05 

The  Times  Record  . 

.(M&E) 

31,043 

.10 

.10 

*  Elmira  Star-Gaaette  Advertiser  (EAM) 

30,496 

.11 

.11 

*Gloversville.  Johnstown  Morning 

Herald  A  Leader*Repnblican  <C&M) 

13,447 

.07 

.07 

t  Publishers*  Affidavit.  Oct. 

1,  1935 

*  Ithaca  Journal  News . 

.(E) 

8,403 

.03 

.05 

*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  Oct 

.  1.  1935 
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News  Travels  Fast  and  Far 
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THIS  is  the  280,000-mile  news  wire  system  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Over  it  A.P.  dispatches  are  sent  to  1,376  newspaper  members  of  this  non-profit  Asso- 


TEXAS 


News  travels  fast  over  these  wires,  60  words  a  minute,  day  and  night. 

They  are  the  arteries  which  supply  news,  the  life-blood  for  forming  intelligent  con¬ 
clusions. 

It  is  the  world’s  most  extensive  system  of  news  wires. 

That  is  interesting. 

It  is  of  far  more  importance  that  the  news  they  carry  is  accurate,  impartial  and  reliable. 
That  is  what  the  Associated  Press  the  world  over  assembles  daily  for  American  news¬ 
paper  readers. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1956 


Two  gentlemen  from  Texas,  left  to 
right :  Toni  C.  Gooch,  editor  in  chief, 
Dalles  Times-Herald,  and  Houston 
Harte.  president.  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times. 


MINNESOTA  UNDER  REIGN 
OF  TERROR 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


of  man  is  fertile  in  expedients  and  feeling 
confident  that  new  methods  of  i.hridging  the 
freedom  of  the  press  would  be  ilevisol,  they 
created  a  prohibition  absolutely  unlimited, 
and  under  that  prohibition  we  stand. 


WHEREAS,  The  legislature  of  the  state 
at  Louisiana  imposed  upon  certain  daily 
newspapers  of  that  state  an  unjust,  dis¬ 
criminatory  and  unconstitutional  tax,  which 
tax  was  imposed  not  for  the  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose  of  raisii^  revenue  to  support  govern¬ 
ment.  but  was  intended  and  was  admitted  by 
its  sponsors  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
and  intimidating  the  newspapers  and  pun¬ 
ishing  them  for  editorial  criticism  of  the 
political  faction  in  control  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  victims  of  this  unjust 
imposition  availed  themselves  of  the  orderly 
process  ot  law  provided  by  the  American 
system  of  government  to  resist  the  tax  and 
have  its  collection  enjoined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  an  infringement 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press;  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  congrat¬ 
ulates  the  publishers  of  the  Louisiana  daily 
newspapers  and  their  counsel  for  their  coura¬ 
geous  and  successful  resistance  to  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  a  corrupt  government  to  suppress 
that  dissemination  of  information  on  public 
questions  which  is  the  first  duty  of  a  free 
press;  and  thanks  them  for  obtaining  the 
statement  of  the  highest  court  of  the  land  of 
the  principle  that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
includes  freedom  from  unjust  and  discrim¬ 
inatory  taxation  by  which  hostile  political 
factions  may  seek  to  stifle  criticism  through 
attempting  the  economic  destruction  of  their 
critics. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Case 

In  August,  1935,  The  Inquirer  received 
information  of  a  tax  collection  plan  in  cer¬ 
tain  northwest  Pennsylvania  counties.  Law- 
years  had  negotiated  contracts  in  two  counties, 
and  were  endeSToring  to  do  so  in  a  third, 
calling  for  the  collection  of  delinquent  per¬ 
sonal  property  taxes  on  a  contingent  fee 
basis  which  ran  as  high  as  40%. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  in¬ 
vestigation,  The  Inquirer  published  an  expose 
of  the  scheme. 

The  story  explained  that  law  i>artners  and 
law  associates  of  Charles  J.  Margiotti,  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  State,  bad  negotiated 
these  contracts;  that  apparently  a  general 

campaign  to  secure  other  contracts  was  con¬ 
templated;  that  such  a  general  scheme,  it 

sucoessfnl,  might  net  this  group  of  lawyers 

millions  of  dollars  in  fees,  that  the  name  ol 
Margiotti  was  being  used  in  sales  talks. 

As  soon  as  The  Inquirer  story  appeared 
Margiotti  telegraphed  The  Inquirer,  threat¬ 

ening  suit  for  criminal  libel  if  a  retraction 
were  not  printed.  The  Inquirer,  certain  of 
its  facts,  declined  to  retract,  but  oHcred  to 
publish  a  statement  from  Margiotti  if  the 
Attorney  General  cared  to  make  one,  giving 
his  side  of  the  story. 

As  a  result,  Margiotti  swore  out  warrants, 
on  criminal  libel  charges  in  Jefferson  County 
against  The  Inquirer,  its  principal  officer, 
Charles  A.  Tyler,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  its  editor,  John  T.  Custis. 

The  Inquirer,  in  a  page  one  editorial,  an¬ 


swered  this  legal  move,  taken  in  a  county 
300  miles  away  from  the  publication  olhees 
and  in  a  county  in  which  Margiotti  was  the 
princifial  jHilitical  factor,  with  the  statement 
that  The  Inquirer  would  not  lie  muzzled  by 
this  threat;  that  it  would  continue  to  examine 
the  actions  of  the  State  machine  and  |iublish 
what  it  found;  that  this  form  of  press  censor¬ 
ship  by  court  threat  would  not  intimidate  The 
Inquirer. 

Margiotti  obtained  a  criminal  libel  in¬ 
dictment  from  a  (irand  Jury  in  his  home 
county  of  Jefferson.  lie  was  the  only  wit¬ 
ness.  The  Inquirer  was  scheduletl  to  be  forceil 
to  trial  the  next  morning. 

Counsel  for  The  Inquirer  the  same  day 
apjieared  liefore  .Members  of  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  asked  for  a  change  ot 
venue,  presenting  evidence  to  show  that  The 
Inquirer  could  not  have  a  fair  trial  in 
Margiotti's  home  county. 

In  the  meantime  subpoenas  had  been  issueit 
calling  fur  the  presence  ini  Jefferson  County 
of  the  two  defetidants,  the  managing  editor, 
the  city  eilitor,  a  reporter,  the  circulation 
manager,  one  of  the  editorial  writers,  and 
others,  in  a  transparent  attempt  to  cripple 
this  newspaiier. 

The  Stipreme  Court  postponed  the  case  and 
granted  a  change  of  venue,  finally  hxing 
Washington  County  in  the  extreme  southwest 
corner  of  the  state  as  the  scene  of  the  trial 
and  February  10,  1936,  as  the  time.  .-\ 
judge  from  northeastern  Pennsylvania  was 
assigned  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  the 
case. 

The  defense  of  The  Inquirer  was  truth.  It 
proved  through  its  own  witnesses  and  through 
cross-examination  of  Margiotti  and  two  of 
his  law  partners  all  the  facts  it  had  pub¬ 
lished. 

Margiotti  himself,  on  the  stand  made  ad¬ 
missions  which  went  far  beyond  the  charges 
carried  in  the  original  Inquirer  story.  He 
admitted,  under  cross-examination,  that  he  not 
only  knew  of  some  of  the  contract  negotiations, 
but  that,  in  at  least  one  instance,  he  had  per¬ 
sonally  taken  an  active  part  in  them,  because, 
as  he  testified,  “he  wanted  to  help  the  boys 
(his  law  partners)  get  along.” 

The  Jury  found  The  Inquirer  and  its  edi¬ 
tors  not  guilty. 

Their  courage  had  upheld  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalism. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  had 
upheld  the  fredom  of  the  press  from  unfair 
prosecution  in  a  court  alleged  to  lie  under  the 
control  of  the  .\ttorney  General. 


WHEREAS,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
came  into  the  possession  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  scheme  to  collect  delinquent  taxes, 
which  in  its  judgment  would  have  been  against 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  to  the  inordinate  and  improper  profit  of 
legal  associates  of  Charles  J.  Margiotti,  at¬ 
torney  general  of  that  state;  and 

WHEREAS,  Upon  publication  of  this  in¬ 
formation  the  said  Margiotti,  seeking  to  stifle 
public  discussion  of  the  scheme,  used  his 
political  influence  to  obtain  an  indictment 
charging  criminal  libel  against  the  principal 
executives  of  the  Inquirer,  and  by  the  further 
use  of  that  influence  sought  to  force  them  to 
trial  in  a  county  where  he  was  the  principal 
political  influence;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Inquirer  refused  to  be  in¬ 
timidated  by  this  persecution,  but  instead  as- 
.serted  and  won  the  right  of  its  editors  to  a 
fair  trial  of  the  charge  in  an  unprejudiced 
vicinity,  and  in  that  trial,  by  the  confessions 
of  Margiotti  himself  on  the  witness  stand, 
proved  the  truth  of  its  statements  and  won 
an  acquittal  of  the  unjust  charge  of  libel; 
therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  congrat¬ 


ulates  The  Inquirer  u|iun  the  vindication  ot 
its  right  to  proper  comment  on  suspicious 
official  behavior,  and  that  the  association  |iar- 
tictilarly  commends  the  publishers,  editors 
and  staff  of  the  newspaiier  for  their  display 
of  that  courage  and  enterprise  in  the  public 
interest  for  which  no  constitutional  guarantee, 
la-wever  broad,  can  furnish  a  substitute  if 
freedom  of  the  press  is  to  remain  a  living  and 
active  force  for  the  public  go<Hl. 

The  Black  Inquisition 

The  direct  harassment  of  the  press  by  the 
notorious  Black  committee  is  a  comparatively 
recent  development  of  the  inquisition  which 
the  committee  starteil  the  day  after  it  was 
constitufeil  by  a  resolution  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  July  11,  1935.  But  even 
before  the  committee  started  its  direct  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  its  record 
is  instructive,  for  two  reasons. 

The  committee  from  the  beginning  has  had 
tliese  characteristics;  Its  hearings  have  been 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  tactics  of  the  iiolice  court  petti¬ 
fogger  with  the  blustering  arrogance  of  a 
Jeffreys.  Its  agents  have  consistently  ig¬ 
nored  and  defied  the  law  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Its  members  have  as  consistently 
disclosed  by  their  words  and  actions  that 
regardless  of  any  lofty  directions  in  the 
resolutions  under  which  they  act,  their  real 
and  sole  purpose  is  to  harass  and  punish  any 
who  presume  to  exercise  their  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  Thus  the  earlier  o|ierations  of  the 
committee  teach  us  the  tactics  we  may  expect 
in  its  current  attack  on  the  freedom  of  the 
pi  ess. 

Furthermore,  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press  does  not  and  can¬ 
not  stand  alone.  It  is  no  more  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Bill  of 
Rights  than  any  other  section  of  that  charter, 
and  if  they  attack  one  section,  they  may  be 
depended  upon,  in  time,  to  attack  all. 

As  a  free  press  is  the  greatest  protection 
ever  devised  for  the  other  guarantees  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  so  also  do  these  guarantees 
guard  and  reinforce  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
If  they  are  nullified,  it  is  weakened,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Black  committee,  when  it  seeks  to  make 
unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  the  right  of 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  when  it 
tries  to  set  at  naught  the  guarantee  against 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  when  it 
flouts  the  fifth,  or  “due  process  of  law” 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  it  is  in  each 
instance  attacking  the  freedom  of  the  press 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment. 

The  Black  committee  had  its  birth  in  the 
fight  in  congress  over  the  so-called  “death 
sentence”  bill  directed  against  utility  holding 
companies.  The  fight,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
extremely  bitter.  It  was  characterized  by 
active  lobbying  on  one  side  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  which  was  charged  in  an  inquiry  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  having  used, 
among  other  devices,  offers  of  I’W.\  grants 
and  federal  judgeships  to  win  votes  for  the 
bilL  On  the  other  side  there  was  equally 
active  opposition  by  the  utility  companies  and 
their  security  holders,  who  saw  the  measure 
as  a  device  for  destroying  their  investments. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  thousands  of 
telegrams  of  protest  were  received  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  causing  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  modify  some  of  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  sections  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  majority  of  these  messages  were 
other  than  genuine  protests  from  investors, 
but  it  was  demonstrated  that  some  employes 
of  utility  companies  had  sent  forged  messages 
to  Congress. 

The  ensuing  uproar  painted  Congress  in  a 
not  too  favorable  light,  since  it  revealed  some 
of  its  members  as  voting  on  the  measure,  not 
as  their  consciences  and  good  sense  may  have 


H.  J.  Powell,  publiaher,  Co§eyvUle  (Kan.)  Journal,  E.  H.  Butler,  publisher, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News  and  Frank  D.  Schroth.  publisher,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican 
photographed  at  the  AP  convention. 


dictated,  but  for  the  side  which  liroduced  tSt 
must  telegrams.  The  resulting  inquiry  jg), 
the  faked  messages  smacked,  in  the  words  o( 
a  Kansas  lawyer,  of  “rabbits  holding  an  m. 
dignation  meeting  because  they  liad  ni| 
from  stuffetl  dogs.” 

The  first  resolution  lor  a  coinniiitcg  gf 
it  vestigation,  introiluced  by  Senator  Hugo  L 
Black  of  Alabama,  called  merely  for  an  is. 
vestigation  of  lobbying  in  connection  with  the 
bolding  company  bill.  On  July  11,  the  day  ot 
its  passage.  Senator  Black  introiluced  u 
amendment,  which  was  adopted,  wiilening  the 
field  of  investigation  to  include;  all  efforts  to 
influence,  encourage,  promote  or  retard  legis¬ 
lation  directly  or  indirectly,  in  connectios 
with  the  so-called  holding  company  bill  or 
any  other  matter  or  jiroposal  aflecting  legii. 
lation.” 

On  July  29,  the  Senate  passed  an  amenda¬ 
tory  resolution,  purpsrting  to  give  the  coa- 
mittee  still  further  authority  to  investigak 
“efforts  to  influence  legislation  and  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  and  activities,”  and  “ettoiti 
to  influence  or  suppress  or  foment  pubhe 
sentiment”  and  “efforts  to  control,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  sources  and  mediums  ol 
communication  and  information.” 

Senator  Black  asked  for  and  got  a  warratt 
to  inquire  into  almost  every  conceivable  angle 
of  the  vast  and  intricate  process  by  which  pah- 
lie  opinion  is  formed.  But  it  was  a  spunoos 
warrant,  its  very  width  destroyed  its  validity. 
Beginning  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  in 
Kilbourn  vs.  Thompson,  the  Supreme  (.'ourt 
laid  down  the  rule  that  "neither  of  thcM 
bodies  (the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate)  possesses  the  general  (lower  of  m.^. 
ing  inquiry  into  the  private  affairs  of  citizeot.'' 

Again,  in  McGrain  vs.  Daugherty,  the 
court  declared  that  “neither  house  is  invested 
with  ‘general’  power  to  inquire  into  pnvah 
affairs  or  compel  disclosures,  but  only  with 
such  limited  power  of  inquiry  as  is  shown 
to  exist  when  the  rule  of  constitutional  inter¬ 
pretation  justly  stated  is  rightly  applied.' 
.\nd  in  Sinclair  vs.  United  States,  which 
arose  in  connection  with  the  Teapot  Dose 
investigation,  the  court  said  further,  “while 
the  power  of  inquiry  is  an  essential  and 
appropriate  auxiliary  to  the  legislative  func¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  exerted  with  due  regard  fer 
the  rights  of  witnesses,  and  ***  a  witneae 
may  rightfully  refuse  to  answer  where  the 
liounds  of  the  power  are  exceeded  or  where 
the  questions  asked  are  not  pertinent  to  the 
matter  under  inquiry.” 
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This  last  opinion  contained  the  positive  in¬ 
ference,  if  not  the  absolute  rule,  that  the 
power  of  congressional  inquiry  is  limited  to 
matters  concerning  which  Congress  may  en¬ 
act  laws.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  that  any 
law  or  series  of  laws  could  be  drafted  to 
cover  the  wide  field  which  the  Black  com¬ 
mittee  is  authorized  to  investigate. 

Thus  the  subject  of  the  investigation  is  in 
a  large  measure  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  authorize.  It  goes  without  sayihg 
that  no  congressional  resolution  can  give  the 
color  of  legality  to  a  manner  of  investigatisn 
which  violates  constitutional  guarantees,  si 
the  Black  investigation  has  violated  them  from 
its  beginning. 

On  June  1,  1931,  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  held  the  tyrannous  Minnesott 
state  gag  law  unconstitutional.  That  ruling, 
which  has  become  the  great  charter  of  tht 
freedom  of  the  press,  was  delivered  on  an 
appeal  from  contrary  findings  of  the  Minne 
sota  Supreme  (2ourt. 

In  the  opinion  written  and  delivered  by 
Chief  Justive  Hughes  the  court  said: 

“The  fact  that  for  approximately  one  hum 
dred  and  fifty  years  there  has  been  almost  u 
entire  absence  of  attempts  to  impose  previ¬ 
ous  restraints  upon  publications  relating  tt 
the  malfeasance  of  public  officers  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  deep-seated  conviction  that  suck 
restraints  would  violate  constitutional  right 

“Public  officers,  whose  character  and  cso- 
duct  remain  open  to  debate  and  tree  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  press  find  their  remedies  for 
false  accusations  in  actions  under  libel  laws 
providing  for  redress  and  punishment  and  not 
in  proceedings  to  restrain  the  publication  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  genertl 
principle  that  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  gives  immunity  from 
previous  restraints  has  been  approved  in  many 
decisions  under  the  provisions  of  state  con¬ 
stitutions. 

“The  importance  of  this  immunity  has  not 
lessened.  While  reckless  assaults  upon  pub¬ 
lic  men  and  efforts  to  bring  obloquy  upM 
those  who  are  endeavoring  faithfully  to  din 
charge  official  duties  exert  a  baleful  inffueaei 
and  deserve  the  severest  condemnation  ■■ 
public  opinion,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
abuse  is  greater,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  las- 
than  that  which  characterized  the  period  in 
which  our  institutions  took  shape. 

“Meanwhile  the  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  become  more  complex,  the  oppsn 
tunities  for  malfeasance  and  corruption  bavs 
multiplied,  crime  has  grown  to  most  serious 
proportions,  and  the  danger  of  its  proteetian 
by  uafaithful  officials  and  the  impairment  of 

(Continued  on  page  110) 
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There  core  sixty-live  or  more  W  J 

Gckaged  teas  on  sale  within  a 

iiy  mile  radius  of  New  York  City.  Be, 

bt  the  best-seller  is  the  brand  of 

iNew  York  Wholesale  Grocer.  Ne 

The  tea  that  dominates  the  New 

^ork  Market  is  White  Rose. 

White  Rose  is  first  in  sales  in  fully  80% 
130,000  stores.  And  it  has  99%  to  100% 
listribution,  a  record  approached  by  few 


What  TEA  is 


Best  -  Seller  in 
New  York  City 


.  1 S  But  that  is  only  half  of  the  story. 

The  friends  and  stockholders  of 
in  Seeman  Brothers,  of  whose  White 
Rose  Line  of  "choicest  products  of 
;ity  garden,  orchard  and  sea”  White 
Rose  Tea  is  the  Leader,  ore  offer¬ 
ing  their  congratulations  upon 
a  Fiftieth  Anniversary  made  notable  by  net 
earnings  comparable  to  pre  -  depression 
years,  and  assets  a  million  dollars  greater 


[Tocery  items  in  most  general  use  nationally.  on  January  1,  1936,  than  on  January  1,  1929. 

.  .  .  and  WHY? 


The  first  White  Rose  specialties  were 
canned  corn,  tomatoes  and  peas,  rolled 
oats,  and  cocoa.  But  in  1901  Seeman 
Brothers  decided  to  adopt  "a  pay  item 
to  advertise  and  put  sales  effort  back 
of.” 

Two  hundred  coses  of  \tANVFACTVRi 
black  tea  were  imported  *f**’*<«^  ^ 

from  Ceylon,  advertised  in  bee 

the  newspapers  as  White  the  keys  to 
Rose,  and  sold  like  hot  cakes 
in  a  market  that  had  pre-  make  them  prot 


HANVFACTVRERS  EVERYWHERE 
are  invited  to  remember  thtd  Quality, 
Service  and  Newspaper  Advertising 
have  always  been  and  always  will  be 
THE  KEYS  TO  ANY  AND  ALL  MAR. 
KETS.  For  dependable  information 
on  Markets  and  the  Newspapers  that 
make  them  productive,  consult  these 


viously  known  only  the  green  teas  of  China 
and  Japan. 

And  so  White  Rose  Tea  was  born.  And 
with  it  a  policy  of  continuous  advertising 
in  newspapers,  one  to  three  times  a  week, 
that  has  continued  in  force 
EVERYWHERE  ioT  35  yeoTS. 
ber  th^Qwdity,  Quality,  Service  and 
Tdt^^^Ve  Newspaper  Advertising  are 
AND  ALL  MAR.  the  keys  that  opened  the 
ible  information  ^QOrS  of  the  NeW  York  MOT- 

vrc^tthl  ket  to  White  Rose. 


National  Representatives  of  Americas^  Great  Newspapers 


The  Branhcan  Company  Devine-Tenney  Corp. 

Bryant  Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc.  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Co..  Inc. 
The  John  Budd  Company  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Inc. 

Texas  Doily  Press  League.  Inc. 


George  A.  McDevitt  Co.  Prudden,  Cng  &  Prudden,  Inc. 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

OTAora  &  Ormshee,  Inc.  Small,  Spencer  &  Brewer,  Inc. 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co. 


hese  white  rose  advertisements  appearing  day  after  day  in  twenty-two  newspapers  in 

YORK  CITY  AND  NEARBY  NEW  JERSEY  AND  CONNECTICUT.  EXPLAIN  WHY  WHITE  ROSE  TEA  IS  "BEST-SELLER" 
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MINNESOTA  UNDER  REIGN 
OF  TERROR 


(Continued  from  page  108) 


the  fundamental  security  of  life  and  property 
by  criminal  alliances  and  official  neglect,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  primary  need  of  a  vigilant  and 
courageous  press,  especially  in  the  great  cities. 

“The  fact  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  may 
be  abused  by  miscreant  purveyors  of  scandal 
<loes  not  make  any  the  less  necessary  the  im¬ 
munity  of  the  press  from  previous  restraint 
in  dealing  with  official  misconduct.  Subse¬ 
quent  punishment  for  such  abuses  as  may 
exist  is  the  appropriate  remedy,  consistent 
with  constitutional  privilege.” 

Appellant  in  this  case  was  J.  M.  Near,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Saturday  Press,  weekly  news- 
l>aper  at  Minneapolis.  On  Oct.  11,  1928,  a 
Hennepin  County  judge  ruled  that  the  news¬ 
paper  was  a  nuisance  and  issued  a  permanent 
order  abating  the  nuisance.  This  order  was 
obtained  by  Floyd  B.  Olson,  now  governor 
of  Minnesota,  then  Hennepin  County  at¬ 
torney.  He  signed  the  complaint  as  County 
Attorney. 

The  press  gag  law  under  which  Near’s 
paper  was  suppressed  had  been  passed  by  the 
Minnesota  legislature  in  192S,  but  never  in¬ 
voked  prior  to  the  Saturday  Press  case.  The 
statute  provided  that  judges,  without  sum¬ 
moning  a  jury,  could  class  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  which  regularly  printed  mat¬ 
ter  deemed  by  authorities  or  private  citizens 
to  be  defamatory  of  public  officials  or  other 
persons,  as  nuisances. 

The  law  provided  that  such  nuisances  could 
be  permanently  abated. 

This  law  was  a  bandy  tool  for  Olson  at 
that  time.  The  editors  of  the  Saturday  Press, 
Near  and  Howard  Guilford,  had  been  attack¬ 
ing  him  and  other  public  officials  very  bitterly. 
The  paper  had  been  carrying  news  stories 
charging  that  Olson  and  other  office  holders 
vrere  protecting  and  encouraging  criminal 
activities  of  a  gang  of  alcohol  runners,  gam¬ 
blers  and  thugs  in  the  twin  cities. 

Olson  did  not  attempt  to  halt  publication 
ol  these  stories  through  libel  actions.  Be¬ 
cause  he  would  not  risk  this  attempt  the  gag 
law  appeared  to  be  ideal  for  his  purpose  which 
was  two-fold. 

First  he  proposed  to  end  the  disclosures  ot 
the  Saturday  Press.  Secondly  he  proposed  to 
serve  a  warning  in  the  form  of  an  object  les¬ 
son  upon  all  other  newspapers  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota — a  warning  that 
he  would  accept  no  criticism  of  his  action 
from  them. 

Upon  Olson’s  own  complaint  as  County 
Attorney  and  evidence  offered  by  copies  ot 
the  newspaper  which  he  presented  in  court, 
a  temporary  injunction  suppressing  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Press  was  granted  in  November,  1927. 

Attorneys  for  Near  offered  no  evidence  in 
•iefense,  basing  their  opposition  to  this  order 
on  a  demurrer  and  a  plea  that  the  state  law 
uas  unconstitutional  because  it  violated  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech  and 
a  free  press. 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  court  held,  upon 
appeal  from  the  temporary  injunction  that 
suppression  of  the  Saturday  Press  did  not  in¬ 
fringe  upon  these  guaranteed  rights.  A  simi¬ 
lar  ruling  was  given  when  the  appeal  was 
renewed  after  the  permanent  abatement  order. 

In  his  opinion,  however.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  stated  in  reference  to  this  point: 

"If  we  cut  through  mere  details  of  proced¬ 
ure  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  statute  in 
substance  is  that  public  authorities  may  bring 
the  owner  or  publisher  of  a  newspaper  or 
tteriodical  before  a  judge  upon  a  charge  ot 
conducting  a  business  of  publishing  scandal¬ 
ous  and  defamatory  matter — in  particular  that 
the  matter  consists  of  charges  against  public 
officers  of  official  dereliction — and  unless  the 
owner  or  publisher  is  able  and  disposed  to 
bring  competent  evidence  to  satisfy  the  judge 
that  the  charges  are  true  and  are  published 
with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends, 
his  newspaper  or  periodical  is  suppressed  and 
further  publication  is  made  punishable  as  a 
contempt. 

"This  is  the  essence  of  censorship.” 
During  the  argument  of  the  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  state  of  Min¬ 
nesota  contended  that  the  statute  was  not  a 
zestraint  prior  to  publication;  he  quoted  Jus¬ 
tice  Holmes’  dictum  in  Patterson  v.  Colo¬ 
rado  that  prior  restraints  were  alone  within 
the  prohibitioa  of  the  free  press  concept.  Jus¬ 
tice  Holmes  smilingly  interrupted  him  and 
said  in  substance:  “I  was  much  younger 
when  I  wrote  that  opinion  than  I  am  now. 
If  I  did  make  such  a  bolding,  1  now  have  a 
different  view.” 

The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  stig¬ 
matized  the  statute  as  b^ng  “of  the  essence 
of  censorship”;  as  an  unlawful  restraint  on 
newspapers  prior  to  publication;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  held  that  such  violation  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  was  a  deprivation 
by  Minnesota  of  liberty  without  due  process 
of  law  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amend¬ 


ment  to  the  federal  constitution.  Hitherto  it 
had  not  been  specifically  decided  that  the 
federal  constitution  protected  the  press  against 
abridgement  by  the  states.  Now  the  Supreme 
Court  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  fourteenth 
amendment  protects  the  publisher  as  fully 
against  hostile  action  by  the  State  as  does  the 
first  amendment  .against  similar  action  by 
Congress. 

These  clear  cut  findings  scotched  forever  at¬ 
tempts  to  censor,  restrict  or  influence  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  newspapers  in  Minnesota  through 
court  channels. 

They  had  no  effect,  however,  upon  attempts 
of  gunmen  and  racketeers  to  prevent  expos¬ 
ure  of  their  activities  and  of  their  political 
protectors  by  editors  in  the  twin  cities. 

The  dreadful  incidents  hereinafter  re¬ 
counted  properly  belong  in  this  report  to  the 
association  because  they  deal  with  the  fate 
of  newspapers  and  newspapermen. 

The  story  begins  nine  years  ago,  during  the 
summer  of  1927,  when  Near  and  Guilford 
announced  they  soon  would  begin  publication 
of  a  weekly  newspaper.  They  said  their  pa¬ 
per  would  reveal  activities  of  the  liquor,  vice 
and  gambling  ring  operating  in  the  twin  cit¬ 
ies,  and  would  tell  how  it  was  protected  by 
crooked  politicians. 

Before  the  first  issue  was  on  the  presses 
they  received  warnings  that  they  must  not 
continue.  They  were  told  their  offices  would 
be  bombed  and  that  they  would  be  slugged. 
The  gangsters  struck  in  mid-September,  only 
a  few  days  after  the  first  run  was  on  the 
news-stands,  shooting  and  critically  wounding 
Guilford. 

Because  Guilford’s  personal  reputation  bad 
been  shady,  the  large  daily  papers  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul  refused  to  believe  his 
story  that  he  had  been  warned  and  then  shot 
on  the  orders  of  an  underworld  syndicate 
which  intended  to  control  the  press  of  the 
entire  city  under  a  reign  of  violence  and 
terrorism. 

Wounded  though  be  was  Guilford  was  able 
to  give  police  an  accurate  description  of  the 
men  who  attacked  him.  Detectives  familiar 
with  gang  members  readily  recognized  the 
gunmen  as  Harry  Jaffa,  a  half  crazy  dope  ad¬ 
dict  and  alcohol  truck  driver  employed  by 
"the  syndicate,”  and  another  man  known  as 
“Irish”  Gottlieb. 

Within  a  few  hours  the  two  men  were  in 
jail.  Police  then  summoned  several  persons 
who  witnessed  the  shooting.  Unhesitatingly 
these  witnesses  identified  Jaffa  and  Gottlieb 
as  the  assailants.  A  day  later  Guilford  made 
a  positive  identification  when  they  were  taken 
to  his  hospital  room. 

Then  suddenly  the  case  began  to  lag.  There 
was  a  delay  in  presenting  the  evidence  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  Weeks  passed  and  Guilford  who 
had  been  near  death,  began  to  mend.  Uuietly 
the  prisoners  were  freed  and  the  police  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  no  formal  charge  ever  was 
made  against  them. 

When  Guilford  emerged  from  the  hospital 
bis  friends  discovered  he  ixtssessed  consider¬ 
able  money.  He  moved  into  a  suite  in  one 
of  the  best  hotels,  purchased  new  clothes.  He 
never  accounted  for  this  sudden  wealth  al¬ 
though  he  had  been  living  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence  for  years  prior  to  the  assault 
This  money  did  not  come  from  his  sale  of 
his  interest  in  the  Saturday  Press  to  Near, 
a  sale  which  took  place  while  Guilford  was 
still  in  the  hospital.  In  discussing  this  re¬ 
cently  Near  said  that  only  one  dollar  changed 
hands  in  the  transaction. 

Publication  of  the  Saturday  Press  was  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  period  the  case  was  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  courts.  Both  Guilford  and  Near 
drifted  away  from  Minneapolis,  and  neither 
returned  until  in  1934. 

Near  began  to  print  his  newspaper  again. 
Guilford  operated  a  press  “clipping”  service, 
supplying  items  of  news  to  small  rural  pa¬ 
pers  in  Minnesota.  In  August,  that  year, 
Guilford  announced  be  soon  would  begin  a 
series  of  radio  talks  during  which  he  would 
tell  “the  whole  story  of  Floyd  Olson’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  twin  cities  underworld.” 
Olson  was  then  governor,  having  been  elected 
in  1930  and  re-elected  in  1932. 

These  talks,  however,  never  were  begun 
because  on  September  6,  1934,  gangsters  fired 
a  shotgun  into  Guilford’s  head. 

This  time  police  made  no  arrests  whatever, 
although  a  number  of  witnesses  appeared  at 
headquarters  and  said  they  could  idratify  the 
slayers.  Several  of  these  persons  interviewed 
by  private  investigators  identified  pictures  ot 
Harry  Jaffa  (who  by  this  time  was  well 
known  to  police  as  a  syndicate  gunman),  as 
one  of  the  men  who  assassinated  Guilford. 

The  motive  for  Guilford’s  slaying  never 
was  known.  Near,  his  closest  friend,  printed 
a  story  in  his  newspaper  saying  he  believed 
communists  hired  killers  to  do  the  job. 

Hardly  had  Guilford  been  buried  when 
Walter  Liggett,  a  burly  individual  and  an 
independent  writer  who  had  achieved  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  muckraker  of  some  ability  came 
to  Minnesota. 

He  began  publishing  his  own  weekly  paper 
at  Austin,  calling  it  the  Mid-West  American. 
Soon  be  began  writing  stories  about  graft 


among  the  Karmer-Laborites  and  telling  his 
readers  that  Olson  was  guilty  of  malfeasance 
and  misfeasance. 

Within  a  few  months  Liggett  moved  to 
Minneapolis.  Quickly  he  ferreted  out  the 
alliances  between  criminals  and  |>uliticians 
there,  and  began  telling  bis  findings  to  his 
readers. 

Fearlessly  be  painted  the  whole  involved, 
sordid  picture  as  he  found  it.  He  informed 
the  voters  of  Minnesota  that  their  leaders  who 
l>osed  as  "liberals”  were  really  ultra-radicals 
or  mere  opportunists  ready  to  sell  out  the 
state  and  county  governments  when  they  had 
the  chance. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  persons  in  -Min¬ 
nesota  lielieved  the  truth  of  his  charges,  Lig¬ 
gett  fought  alone.  His  enemies  spread  tales 
that  he  was  a  blackmailer.  His  friends  said 
be  was  starving,  his  wife  and  two  children 
lacking  proper  food. 

In  each  of  his  weekly  issues  Liggett  printed 
10  reasons  why  he  claimed  that  Olson  should 
be  impeached.  For  22  weeks  these  charges 
were  reprinted  with  the  refrain  of  Liggett’s 
introductory  message;  "These  charges  con¬ 
stitute  criminal  libel — unless  they  are  true — 
and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  from 
the  fact  that  1  have  not  lieen  brought  into 
court  to  answer  for  the  truth  of  my  state¬ 
ments.” 

Something  bad  to  be  done  to  halt  Liggett, 
and  something  was  done. 

In  the  spring  of  1935,  Liggett  learned  him¬ 
self  that  serious  charges  were  soon  to  be 
made  against  him.  He  wrote  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  at  that  time,  predicting  he  would 
soon  lie  involved  in  a  trial  for  his  good  name. 
In  bis  letters  Liggett  said  Olson  was  behind 
the  impending  prosecution. 

The  Hennepin  county  grand  jury  in  June, 
1935,  proved  Liggett  was  correct.  The  jur¬ 
ors  voted  an  indictment,  ultimately  making 
the  charge  one  of  sodomy,  and  naming  as  the 
victim  of  Liggett’s  attack  a  17-year-old  girl. 

This  charge  was  a  particularly  dirty  one, 
the  statute  in  Minnesota  covering  all  manner 
of  unnatural  practices..  Liggett  met  it  boldly, 
denying  the  truth  of  the  allegations  and 
Iiointed  out  that  while  his  alleged  offense  oc¬ 
curred  on  March  22,  1934,  there  had  been 
no  effort  to  prosecute  him  until  15  months 
later.  He  said: 

“I  have  been  marked  for  destruction  by 
the  powerful  and  unscrupulous  Ulson  All- 
Party  gang  because  ever  since  last  September 
my  paper  has  been  publishing  devastating  ex- 
|K>ses  of  the  corruption  and  favoritism  and 
extravagance  and  dishonesty  of  the  present 
state  administration.” 

Liggett  also  called  attention  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  the  jirosecution 
against  him  bad  originated.  The  grand  jury 
was  told  that  information  concerning  the  al¬ 
leged  offense  had  come  from  the  office  of  the 
Hennepin  County  Child  Welfare  League. 

.\n  investigator  learned  that  the  story  ot 
Liggett’s  alleged  crime  bad  been  detailed  in 
an  unsigned  statement  in  affidavit  form  which 
the  director  of  the  league  found  on  her  desk 
one  morning. 

The  league  authorities,  all  of  whom  have 
been  close  friends  of  Olson  for  more  than  15 
years,  said  that  they  immediately  began  an 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  because  the 
charges  were  so  serious.  They  added  that 
many  such  documents  are  received  in  their 
office  each  month. 

In  this  instance  the  director  of  the  league 
and  one  other  woman  went  to  the  home  of 
the  girl  involved  in  the  case  at  Austin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  that  day.  The  girl,  they  discovered, 
had  gone  to  California,  but  they  found  an¬ 
other  girl  who  was  with  Liggett’s  alleged  vic¬ 
tim,  the  night  the  offense  occurred. 

From  this  second  girl  they  obtained  an 
alleged  story  of  what  happened.  Then  they 
decided  they  needed  the  testimony  of  the  so- 
called  “victim.”  Obtaining  her  address  they 
drove  to  Los  Angeles  and  s>crsuaded  her  to 
return  to  Minneapolis  with  them.  Tliey  said 
they  never  attempted  to  force  her  to  return. 

Liggett  pointed  out  that  this  zeal  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  more  usual  listless  Min¬ 
nesota  investigations.  Ordinarily  be  said,  po¬ 
licemen  and*  policewomen  in  that  city  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  bring  into  court  wit¬ 
nesses  to  murders,  robberies  or  other  crimes 
of  similar  category,  even  though  these  wit¬ 
nesses  are  to  be  found  within  the  city  limits 
of  Minneapolis. 

During  Liggett’s  trial  both  the  girls  were 
shown  to  be  delinquents  whose  habits  were 
well  known  to  the  authorities  of  their  home 
town. 

In  his  own  testimony  Liggett  told  the  jnry 
he  was  being  perseeut^  because  be  bad  been 
exposing  the  rotten  criminal-political  situation 
in  Minneapolis.  He  charged  that  Olson  still 
controlled  the  office  of  Hennepin  county  prose¬ 
cutor  and  was  taking  steps  to  eliminate  a 
severe  critic. 

The  trial  judge,  Albert  H.  Emerson,  in  giv¬ 
ing  his  instructions  to  the  jury  remarked  that 
there  “has  been  perjury  in  this  case.” 

After  only  a  few  moments  of  deliberation 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
(Continued  on  page  111) 
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■  •  _ _  .  ^  iieaiiolis  as  offcrol  by  tlie  murder-,  of  (iiiiltord 

Its  tfNNESOTA  UNDER  REIGN  uggett.  I 

OF  TERROR  Much  other  corroborative  evidence  exists.  ! 

'WCJ  -  Two  outstanding  cases  which  demonstrate  the  | 

(Continued  from  page  110)  general  attitude  toward  crime  in  Minnesota 

are  the  Birkeland  and  Winkler  murders  in  | 

was  encouraged  by  this  verdict  W  ^  ^  Birkeland  was  kidnaped  I 

kic^e  that  'he  t.me  was  ripe  to  appear  ^  Minneapolis  in  192S.  City  po- 

the  Minnesota  state  legislature  in  St.  investigate  and  when  the  Birke- 

Fwl*  “P®"  w  *  land  family  hired  private  detectives,  located 

**  6iscd  that  Olson  could  be  im^ached.  A  and  began  to  make  a  real  in- 

^  liae,  as  iio*>  t  e  armer-  r  |«r  y  i  quiry,  state  officials  quickly  stepped  in.  A 
a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  legis-  obtained  from  the  grand  jury  and 

how-  z  T  ■  j  L  every  avenue  of  prosecution  closed. 

Os  December  ,  igge  announc  e  John  Winkler,  a  minor  bootlegger,  was  shot 
fo  tn‘0  the  house  on  the  morning  of  Davenport,  a  notorious 

0"^  10,  ^  gunman  and  bank  robber  who  now  is  em- 

B,  sever  lived  to  do  this.  On  the  evening  ,  ^  ^  Minneapolis  syndicate,  in  front 

k  December  9,  a  mac^n^nner  shot  him  in  witnesses  in  1927.  Winkler  was  ua- 

^bick  as  he  was  ab^t  to  enter  b»  borne  ^ 

was  ob- 

^  bis  wife  and  daughter.  The  gunner  arid  .  u^^onport  later 

I  ^  man  automobile  informed  Winkler’s  widow  he  had  “paid 

L  b*i  which  they  did  the  shooting.  $40,000  in  the  right  place  to  avoid  prose- 


as  now,  the  Farmer-Labor  party  did 
a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  legis- 

btsTC. 

Os  December  6,  Liggett  announced  be 
,0  into  the  house  on  the  morning  of 
p„^ber  10,  and  deliver  his  charges. 


which  they  did  the  shooting. 


police  and  neighbors  arrived  a  few  >• 

^  UW  the  widow,  Mrs.  Edith  Uggett,  ^^bl^ 

^Uaf  who  fired  shots  was  ,  conclusion  other  than  that 

Brfwe  (Kid  McCann)  Blumenfeld^  gang-  Liggett  were  murdered  with  the 

„  ,ad  gunman  employ^  by  the  Minneapo-  authorities  in  Minneapolis  and 

h  liqoor  j  i  j  w  Minnesota.  We  can  only  believe  that  murder 

She  ttKi  her  huj^and  had  been  warned  by 

was  used  by  public  authorities  and  the  under-  j 
Bumenfeld.  employers  in  a  “‘epuo^  world  to  coerce  the  freedom  of  the  press  after! 

.wrsation  that  afternoon  hat  he  would  be  unconstitutional  law  bad  failed.  I 

.ntaicareof  unless  he  held  his  tongue  and  authorities  of 

^  his  news  stories  Liggett,  she  said.  Minnesota  belong  to  gangUnd.  I 

y  merely  laughed  at  the  t^eat  Publicity  alone  can  rescue  the  citizenry, ! 


...SI  SWISS.*..  J  law  UOU  laiicUa 

.ate,  care  of  unless  he  held  his  tongue  and  authorities  of 

^  his  news  stories  Liggett,  she  said.  Minnesota  belong  to  gangUnd.  I 

y  merdy  laughed  at  the  t^eat  Publicity  alone  can  rescue  the  citizenry,  j 

Tw  hours  af^  the  killing  Blumenfeld  ^icity  in  the  state  lies  under  a  reign 

into  poUce  headquyters  and  an-  Therefore,  the  only  hope  lies  in 

he  had  a  perfKt  alibi.  He  was  held^  newspapers  published  beyond  the  protection  I 
wKrtbelets,  and  two  days  later  Mrs.  Liggett  fucnisjjcj  tu  murderers  by  the  police,  prose- i 

fasted  him  out  as  the  actual  i  ler.  cutor  and  pardoning  power  in  Minnesota. 

Blomenfeld  was  indicted  despite  the  pro-  r  r 

of  a  dozen  witnesses  who  testified  to 

hi  whereabouts  at  the  hour  Liggett  was  slain.  WHEREAS,  E'ree  comment  upon  official  j 
H'heo  the  case  came  to  trial  Mrs.  Liggett  misconduct  is  the  most  important  end  to  be  i 
langhly  held  to  her  story  that  she  had  seen  served  by  guarantees  of  the  freedom  of  the  i 

le  fsce  of  the  man  who  killed  her  husband  press,  and  such  comment  in  the  state  of  Min- 

y  recognized  the  gunman  as  Blumenfeld.  iiesota  has  been  restrained  by  gangsters  pro- ; 

Ske  added:  tected  by  political  alliance  who  have  carried  i 

“My  husband  had  an  edition  of  hU  paper  ““  »  campaign  of  violence  culminating  in  the  | 

nt  with  10  reasons  listed  therein  why  Olson  niurdcr  of  Walter  Liggett,  a  newspaper  edi- 1 
mold  be  impeached.  That  edition  was  in  the  K®"*  unpunished;  and  i 

aailthe  night  of  the  killing  and  Walter  was  WHEREAS,  Any  such  attack  on  the  free-; 
I,  n  before  the  legislature  with  evidence  to  ‘i®"'  P«»»  «  a  Pe"!  "ot  alone  to  the 

lack  up  his  reasons  the  next  day.”  newspapers  and  public  of  the  area  in  which 

From  Rochester.  Minn.,  Olson  denied  Mrs.  occurs,  but  to  the  whole  naUon,  inasmuch 
Lam’s  charges,  saying  he  had  ignored  Lig-  as  such  unpunished  violence  serves  as  a 

ro  and  adding  that  the  1935  state  legislature  ““■’ce  of  infection  from  which  wider  .attacks 

had  examined  all  the  editor’s  charges  and  re-  spread ;  therefore, 

tnsed  to  act  upon  them.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  American 

Hrs.  Liggett  replied:  Newspaper  }*ublishcrs  Association  summon 

I,,  ,  the  press  of  the  nation  to  use  its  most  pow- 

“I  know  all  about  that  193j  legislative  in-  publicity,  in  resisting 

todgMion.  It  was  conducted  by  men  w  o  attempts  of  politico-criminal  alliances  in 

"  *“  8®';'™®' »  ®*“  !>»>■““'  Minnesota  or  any  other  place  to  abridge  the 

pirty.  When  Walter  Liggett  saw  e  men  freedom  of  the  press,  whether  this  abridgment 
■  ^  ““unittw  he  refused  to  present  either  ^  attempted  by  lawlessness  and  intimidation. 

a  misuse  of  legislative  power,  or  by  any 

Blumenfeld’s  defense  depended  entirely  ^jans. 

upon  the  testimony  of  a  group  of  barbers,  '  r  „  ,  •  , 

imicurists  and  friends  of  the  hoodlum  who  Respectfully  submitted, 

itgibed  he  was  in  a  downtown  barbershop  Robert  R.  McCoruick,  Chairman 

streril  miles  from  the  Liggett  home  at  the  John  Stewart  Bryan  Joseph  E.  Kidder 

nunent  the  fatal  shots  were  fired.  „  r-, _ t-  i 

II  J  ■  J  I  ..J  .U-.  Harry  Chandler  Chas.  H.  Taylor 

Uoaer  cross  examination  it  developed  that 

tkoe  witnesses  did  not  agree  upon  the  time  Wm.  T.  Dewart  S.  E.  Thomason 

Btainenfeld  had  been  in  the  barber  shop.  It  - 

vu  brought  out  by  the  prosecutors  that  these  FEARING  MAKES  CHANGES 

uiiations  were  great  enough  to  have  allowed  _ 

kia  actually  to  have  committed  the  murder.  International  Paper  Executive  Relin- 
Tbe  defense  then  turned  to  the  Minneapo-  .  ,  c  e  u*  r.  ••  ' 

k  city  police  department  for  aid.  Four  po-  quiihes  Some  of  His  Duties 

Setmen  who  were  said  to  be  the  first  officers  J_  T.  Fearing  vipp-nre<!ifipnt  nf  the 
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aanent  the  fatal  shots  were  fired.  „  z,, _ n  t-  i 

II  J  ■  J  I  .U-.  Harry  Chandler  Chas.  H.  Taylor 

Uoaer  cross  examination  it  developed  that 

tkoe  witnesses  did  not  agree  upon  the  time  Wm.  T.  Dewart  S.  E.  Thomason 

Btainenfeld  had  been  in  the  barber  shop.  It  - 

vu  brought  out  by  the  prosecutors  that  these  FEARING  MAKES  CHANGES 

uiiations  were  great  enough  to  have  allowed  _ 

kia  actually  to  have  committed  the  murder.  International  Paper  Executive  Relin- 
Tbe  defense  then  turned  to  the  Minneapo-  .  ,  c  e  u*  rv  •• 

k  city  police  department  for  aid.  Four  po-  quiihes  Some  of  His  Duties 

Scemen  who  were  said  to  be  the  first  officers  J,  L  Fearing,  vice-president  of  the 
kfS^’ wtoe°sLf*  summoned  a.  International  Paper  Company,  in  re- 

Obviously  willing  witnesses  they  testified  linquishing  mwy  of  his  duties  as  sales 
^  Mrs.  Liggett  had  said  in  her  first  state-  niSIiagcr,  maac  tno  following  an— 
oents:  "either  Gov.  Olson’s  mob  or  Kid  nouncement  recently; 

“If  «  “E-  L.  Crooker  is  hereby  appointed 

oiny  small  details  as  related  by  Mrs.  Liggett  -j  i.  t  x  x*  i  Vi  $ 

were  incorrect  president,  International  Paper  Sales 

On  February  18,  the  jury,  after  four  hours  Company,  Inc.,  with  R.  C.  Doane,  as 
of  deliberation,  acquitted  the  defendant.  Mrs.  vice-president  and  manager. 

'’^*f**  “'<1=  “F,  H.  Savage  is  appointed  sales 

B^ond  lying  wholeheartedly  for  their  life-  manager,  book  and  bond  division  of 

lOBf  associate,  Blumenfeld,  the  Minneapolis  _ 

Polict  force  has  done  nothing.”  Comply. 

With  the  trial  ended  Mrs.  Liggett  sold  her  ”  •  U,  Shorter  IS  appomted  sales 
kusband’s  printing  presses  and  left  Minneapo-  manager,  specialties  division  of  Inter- 
k-  Hardly  had  she  departed  when  the  cur-  national  Paper  Company. 

®*  »  “The  foregoing  plan  will  give  me 
for  pcrional  cojtdcts  oj  various 
Out  they  “iictter  vote  for  an  acquittal  Kinds  nnd  time  for  tno  considor&tion 
‘f  you  get  on  that  jury.”  The  warnings  were  of  sales  policies  and  progressive  plan- 
fcpeated  to  every  member  of  a  panel  of  100  ning;  and  it  will  give  me  the  Com- 
summoned  when  the  jury  was  fortable  feeling  that  I  am  no  longer 

,1.  ,  ■  I  u  a  chained  to  a  desk.  I  have  now  been 

CQUowing  the  trial  the  Hennepin  county  • 

P»»d  jury  began  a  “clean  up”  of  the  Min-  “  P^Pe^  busmess  nearly  40  years 
"*»poiis  police  force.  Indictments  charging  of  which  37  mark  my  association  with 
••0  police  captains  with  willful  neglect  of  the  International. 

^  voted,  and  a  score  ol  other  city  “I  .«sha11,  of  course,  continue  as  vice- 
now  ure  under  investigation.  president  of  International  Paper  Com- 

nu  these  incidents  tend  to  prove  that  Lig-  _ ,  .  , 

charges  against  the  criminal  syndicate  P®".y»  m  ^t  capacity  Will  be 

twin  cities  were  not  exaggerated.  Wo  3Va.llaDlc  to  &SSlst  tilOSC  Wno  ctTC  now 
l^ce  offeted  during  the  trial  of  Blumen-  assuming  my  former  direct  responsi- 
*•"  offsets  the  prima  facie  case  against  Min-  bilities.” 
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Eleoric  Stereotype  pot  in* 
stalled  in  the  plant  of  the 

_  :iNrantotiartmM  lo  1926 

^XhE  Scranton  is  only  one  of  more  than  200  news¬ 

papers  that  have  profited  by  the  installation  of  G-E  stereo¬ 
type  heating  equipment. 

Its  low  maintenance  cost  and  satisfactory  performance 
mean  dependability.  That  is  why  W.  R.  Lynett,  assistant 
publisher,  writes:  “We  would  without  hesitation  recommend 
the  installation  of  such  equipment.” 

Why  not  let  us  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  electrify¬ 
ing  your  present  stereotype  pots?  Write  or  telephone  to  the 
nearest  G-E  o£Eice,  or  to  General  Electric  Company,  Dept. 
6-  201,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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‘•RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY’ 
UNDETERMINED 


the  plaintiff  parent  was  oititled  to  York  law  is  specifically  and  solely  seriously  attacking  white  slave 
an  injunction  restraining  a  newspa-  aimed  at  publication  of  a  photograph  the  law  offers  no  basis  of 
per  from  ’altering  the  status  of  an  for  purposes  of  trade  without  the  con*  (Merle  v.  Sociological  Research 


(Continued  from  page  32) 


article  already  published  in  order  to  sent  of  the  person  whose  picture  is  Corp.)< 


“Many  of  the  cases  that  are  cited  I 


associates,  denied  the  existence  of  a 


I  .  ..  .  I  print  it  with  the  picture,  which  had  involved.  “Many  of  the  cases  that  are  cited  bi  L  ^ 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  Judge  Park-  obtained  with  permission  of  the  “Single  publication  of  a  portrait  commentators  on  this  intricate  proj  ^ 

er’s  opinion,  concurred  in  by  three  hc^ital.’  with  a  news  article  is  not  publication  lem  are  those  heard  only  by  infota 

the  Axistencf  of  a  “This  journalistic  problem  of  ‘re-  for  purposes  of  trade  within  the  covirts — though  it  is  not  apparmt  dat 

right  of  privacy  ‘founded  upon  the  hash’  arose  also  in  a  New  York  court  meaning  of  the  act  (Moser  v.  Press  the  reasoning  applied  is  inferiw  tg  •* 

riaitn  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  pnga  which  would  not  justify  a  detective  Pub.  Co.),  although  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  appellate  jurisdictions.  TW 

through  this  world  without  having  sh>ry  magazine’s  printing  of  a  valid  republication  with  a  magazine  ‘re-  reason  for  citing  these  less  concluin 

his  picture  published,  his  business  photograph  of  an  innocent  third  hash’  is  held  to  be  a  commercial  and  decisions  is  that  as  yet  there  is  m 

enterprise  discussed,  or  his  eccentri-  connection  with  a  factual  not  a  legitimate  use,  and  hence  ac-  great  body  of  opinion  from  hi^ 

cities  commented  upon,  whether  the  publication  of  the  old  story  of  a  tionable  (Martin  v.  New  Metropolitan  coiu-ts  on  the  right  of  privacy,  as  coo.  Tn 

comment  be  favorable  or  otherwise.’  crime.  Publication  of  the  picture  was  Fiction,  Inc.).  pared  with  other  principles  of  jui».  pipers, 

“Eoually  noteworthy  is  the  fact  actionable  imder  the  New  York  “Publication  oi  a  high  diver’s  pic-  prudence.  No  case  has  ever  reachii  found, 

that  the  Assenting  opinion  of  Judge  ‘commercial,’  and  within  ture  with  burl^ue  actresses  on  a  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  faj  pther 

Gray  and  two  ass^L,  who  favor^  purposes  of  page  of  Ae  Police  Gazette  did  not  adjudication;  but  it  w  interesting  J  fg^l: 

_ 4. _ _ •  i _ _ 1 _  trade.  come  within  the  statutory  meamng  of  note  the  suggestion  of  svmnathv  vmI  “W 


the  granting  of  an  injunction,  has 


come  within  the  statutory  meaning  of  note  the  suggestion  of  sympathy  wiftl 


carri^  as  much  weight,  if  not  more,  ^  California,  whose  apparently  publication  for  purposes  of  trade,  the  concept  in  a  recent  case.  In  M 
.......if  unsuccessful  statute  governing  the  merely  because  the  magazine  con-  dissenting  opinion  written  by  Justi® 


with  attorneys,  courts  and  commenta- 


unsuccessiui  siaiuie  governing  uie  merely  oecause  uie  magazine  con-  oissenung  opimon  wriiien  by  Justin  jn  gvo: 

use  of  photographs  has  been  men-  tained  advertisements  (Colyer  v.  Fox  (3ardozo,  in  the  case  of  Jones  v.  « inn 

tioned,  it  was  held  in  1931  that  a  Pub.  Co.) .  curities  and  Elxchange  Commisska,  i  the 

motion  picture  producer  (and  per-  “Repeated  publication  of  a  pugilist’s  now  only  two  weeks  old,  these  woii  le 


tors;  and  his  words  as  weU  as  reason-  ^  men- 

ing  have  in  several  states  become  “.7“  1931  that  a  Pu^  Co.) 

motion  picture  producer  (and  per-  Repeat! 


“'biis  was  notably  true  in  a  Georgia  [“P®  mfer^tially,  a  new^per)  must  picture  with  a  bio^aphy  of  him,  in  a  are  found 


Xlua  WC&9  iX  UC  Alt  CA  VX^A/AKAO  «  .  1  S  S  .  1 

case,  in  which  it  was  held  that  Ae  ^  more  th^  wary  m  diggmg  up  a  new^i^r,  was  held  not  to  coine 
right  of  privacy  derives  from  natural  ^  ^form^  prostitute  w^  ^mt^  the  act  even  though  apj^enb 

nnH  cnnnnpt«l  bv  nnnctihi.  entitled  to  such  respect  as  she  ly  It  was  hastily  flung  together  to  off- 


“  ‘Appeal  is  vaguely  made  to  soomI  p«toi 
constitutional  immunity;  whether  ezJ  done  1 
press  or  implied  is  not  stated  ilse 


law  and  iq  aiin?»nptjvl  hv  onnatitii-  enuueu  lo  sucn  respect  as  sne  ly  w  was  nasuiy  nung  logeiner  lo  on-  press  or  impueu  is  not  siaieo  wttli  lUe  < 

tional  guarantiM  of  liberty  inter-  acquired  following  her  trial  for  set  an  autobiography  being  published  distinctness— it  cannot  be  immunilj  piom 

nrotad  brnaHIv  Tbio  nninion  raatl-  murder  and  her  rehabilitation;  and  in  a  rival  newspaper  (Jeffries  v.  New  from  impertinent  intrusion  into  mat-  ggy 

Mted  lawyers  Md  courts  as  too  con-  ^  ™°'^®  Evening  Journal).  Yet  the  un-  ters  of  strictly  personal  concern:  thi  do  no 

Lrvative^too  fearful  of  a  novel  prin-  ^^ivertising  along  with  the  story  of  a  authorized  reproduction  of  plaintiff’s  intimacies  of  private  business  Ion  dots  i 

oinla  nlit  inridantallv  Iiidffe  Cobh  P“**  actionable.  BUT  photograph  as  a  part  of  a  cartoon  syn-  their  self-regarding  quality  after  thq  sons, 

c^t  k  sUght  shadow  ovCT  our  concept  ‘ifP**^^®^"  ®f®  ®®“®^  ^  newspapere  by  the  have  been  spread  upon  official  r«.  “Ko 

of  our  Uberties  when  he  question^  Ae  right  acknowledg^  w^  her  right  pr^ucmg  newspaper  was  held  to  or^.’  t 

‘wbotbor  tbp  rivbt  tn  nrint  a  ffood  happmess  imder  the  Constitution,  pubhcation  for  purposes  of  trade  In  this  opmion  Justice  Branddi  vome 
lilpnJf  nf  an  inridpift  tn  ‘Whether  we  Call  this  8  right  of  pri-  (McNulty  V.  Press  Pub.  Co.).  concurred.  But  since  the  right  d  “Pei 


“In  this  opinion  Justice  Brandeal 
concurred.  But  since  the  right  d| 


“Similarly,  in  the  field  of  motion  privacy  has  to  do  with  the  interest  oil  find, 


likeness  of  ano^er  is  an  incident  to  ‘Whether  we  call  this  a  right  of  pri-  (McNulty  v.  Press  Pub.  Co.).  concurred.  But  since  the  right  d 

a  right  to  express  one’s  sentiments  ’  ®*'^®  **  another  name  is  im-  “Similarly,  in  the  field  of  motion  privacy  has  to  do  with  the  interest  d 

“S  1911  the  state  of  Washington  material’,  said  the  court,  ‘because  it  pictures,  in  New  York,  unauthorized  personality,  and  probably  could  not 

entered  the  list  of  those  denvhm  the  “  ®  right  guaranteed  by  our  Consti-  use  of  a  person’s  name  and  pictures  be  stretched  to  cover  a  business  fiia, 

-j«b!  p#  ni-iuppv  iindpf  tbp  pnmmnn  tilflon  that  must  not  be  rutlilessly  and  violates  the  plaintiff’s  rights  imder  the  the  words  have  no  significant  relatkn- 
w  In  o  dppi^n  tbf?  b7.  needlessly  invaded  by  others.’  In  statute,  when  made  the  central  feature  ship  to  our  problem. 

«  ,  ,’^|  __  t  j  straddling  this  legal  fence.  Judge  of  a  film  not  designed  to  instruct  or  “It  would  not  be  unnatural  to  sick 

lerrea  ro  as  notorious,  ana  wnose  w_  .  _  ..  u..*  ..j..-  j-  41. 


“It  would  not  be  unnatural  to  1 


reasoning  has  been  variously  re-  summarized  thus — ‘a  few  gen-  educate  (Binns  v.  Vit^aph);  but  the  journalistic  point  of  view  in  HhI 

buked^  Following  Judge  Piker’s  ®™^  principles,  founded  on  authority  where  a  person  is  an  incident  in  a  codes  of  ethics  to  which  newspapaj 
laad  and  T-A«Tvr^tn0  ^  tb>  arffii  Toason,’  which  ‘scems  to  run  news  reel,  merely  (Humiston  v.  Uni-  men  have,  more  or  less  willingly,  andi 

m»ts  of  vwr  ^s^uniished  f^ow  better  considered  versal  Film  Mfg.  Co.),  or  plaintffiTs  more  or  less  thoughtfully,  subscribedi 


publisher  John  H.  Perry,  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  a  ronedy  to  a  girl  whose 


decisions’: 


factory,  with  his  name  thereon,  ap-  None  could  be  more  representatm . 


picture  was  published  in  connection  known  to  the  ancient  common  law. 


“‘(1)  The  right  of  privacy  was  un-  Pears  in  the  background  of  a  film 


(Continued  on  page  113) 


with  a  news  story  about  the  imminent  “  ‘  (2)  It  is  an  incident  of  the  per- 


arrest  of  her  father,  who  was  charged  son  and  not  of  property — a  tort  for 
with  fraudulrat  enterprises.  In  which  a  right  of  recovery  is  given  in 


Washington,  as  in  New  York,  the  some  jurisdictions. 


court  sympathized  with  the  pl^tiff,  ‘••(3)  it  is  a  purely  personal  action, 


Whatever  You*re  Paying 


but  held  that  she  was  the  victim  of  gjij  does  not  survive,  but  dies  with 
a  wrong  which  could  not  be  remedied  the  person.’ 


in  the  absence  of  a  statute,  which  “  •  (Not  in  agreement  with  Bazeman 


suggestion  seems  not  to  have  been  y  Savannah  Hospital  or  Schuyler  v. 


followed  by  the  Legislature. 

“The  press  may  be  indebted  to  the 


Curtis.) 

“‘(4)  It  does  not  exist  where  the 


Was^gton  Supreme  Court  for  de-  person  has  published  the  matter  com^ 


creeing  in  1915  (Hodgeman  v.  Olsen) 
that  ‘the  relation  to  the  public  of  one 
who  has  been  convicted  of  crime  is 


plained  of,  or  consented  thereto. 

“  ‘  (5)  It  does  not  exist  where  a 
person  has  become  so  prominent  that 


such  as  to  forfeit  whatever  right  of  ijy  very  prominence  he  has  dedi¬ 
privacy  he  may  be  said  to  have  ever  caH^  lus  ufe  to  the  pubUc,  and  there- 

»  D..A  •  . .  .  ^ 


for  your  wire  services,  the  chances  are  that 
it's  too  much.  Not  one  publisher  in  ten  is 
likely  ever  to  pay  the  old  pre-depression 
rates  again  Yet  some  of  them  still  do  to¬ 
day.  Why? 


possessed.’  But  Judge  Ellis  s  opuuon  jjy  ^vaived  his  right  to  privacy.  There 
did  not  acknowledge  that  the  right  can  be  no  privacy  in  that  which  is 


had  any  existence  in  Washington. 

“In  1929,  there  was  a  Kentucky  dC' 
cision  adverse  to  a  plaintiff  whose 


already  public.’ 

“‘(Disputed  as  theory  by  some.) 
“‘(6)  It  does  not  exist  in  the  dis- 


rather  violent  remarks  with  regard  semination  of  news  and  news  events, 
to  her  husband’s  assassins  were  nor  in  the  discussion  of  events  of  the 


printed  in  a  newspaper,  and  put  her,  life  of  a  person  in  whom  the  public 
in  her  opinion,  in  an  undesirable  has  a  rightful  interest,  nor  where  the 


light  The  court  thought  her  too  sen-  information  would  be  of  public  bene- 
sitive,  even  assuming  that  she  was  fit,  as  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 


not,  as  she  said,  accurately  quoted. 

“In  Alaska,  in  1926,  a  case  arose  in 
which  we  of  Detroit  had  a  very  spe- 


public  office.’ 

“(First  statement  debatable.) 

“‘(7)  The  right  of  privacy  can  only 


cial  interest  The  court  held  that  the  be  violated  by  printings,  writings,  pic- 
news  interest  in  the  preparation  for  tures,  or  other  permanent  publica- 


Because  they  ore  still  unaware  that  mod¬ 
ernization  means  economy — in  news  dis¬ 
tribution  no  less  than  in  their  own  plants. 
Tronsradio  makes  the  most  of  modem  pro¬ 
gress  in  communication  methods.  There 
are,  for  example,  no  "bottle  neck"  relays 
scattered  across  the  country  to  retard  and 
cut  down  the  flow  of  news.  All  Tronsradio 
circuits  are  fed  instantaneously  by  wireless. 


the  Wilkins  polar  flights  was  such  as  tions  or  reproductions,  and  not  by 
to  transcend  the  exclusive  movie  con-  word  of  mouth.’ 


Speed  and  economy  go  hand  in  hand. 


tract  with  Pathe,  which  was  im¬ 
portant  to  the  financing  of  the  expe¬ 
dition;  and  it  refused  to  enjoin  the 


“  (Reasoned  conclusion;  no  such  de¬ 
cision.) 

“‘(8)  The  right  of  action  accrues 


enterprising  defendants  who  sought  when  the  publication  is  made  for  gain 


to  take  pictures,  also. 


“An  element  in  a  Georgia  case,  in  in  some  cases.’ 


or  profit.  Ihis,  however,  is  questioned 


1930,  was  both  new  and  interesting  “When  a  statute  exists,  however,  as 


to  newspapermen.  In  that  case,  hav-  in  the  case  of  New  York,  following 
ing  to  do  with  the  publication  of  a  the  adverse  decision  in  the  Roberson 


picture  of  a  malformed  child  which  case  on  the  fundamental  right  of  pri- 
died  soon  after  birth,  it  was  not  only  vacy,  what  may  develop  is  indicated 
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“RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY’ 
UNDETERMINED 


(Continued  from  page  112) 


^  ‘the  Canons  of  Journalism,’ 
^ted  by  the  American  Society  of 
]l00tpaper  Editors  in  1923: 

••VI— Fair  Play..  1.  A  newspaper 
^goid  not  invade  private  rights  or 
without  sure  warrant  of  pub- 
1,  right  as  distinguished  from  public 
csiosity-’ 

•jn  the  individual  rules  of  news- 
jifgs,  supporting  dicta  are  to  be 
of  which  casual  and  not  alto- 
-tH-  satisfactory  examples  are  of- 
{{fid* 

“Warren  G.  Harding’s  rule  for  the 
ggrion  (O.)  Star:  It  it  can  possibly 
ke  avoided,  never  bring  ignominy  on 
10  innocent  man  or  child,  in  telling 
d  the  misdeeds  or  misfortunes  of  a 
■dative. 

•The  Brooklyn  Eagle:  When  a 
pgton  is  charged  with  crime  or  has 
done  something  immoral  or  discredit- 
diie  do  not  intrude  the  names  of 
jnminent  relatives  who  are  in  no 
toy  involved.  In  writing  obituaries 
do  not  emphasize  unfortunate  inci- 
dmts  in  the  lives  of  well-reputed  per- 


“Kansas  City  Journal-Post:  Avoid 
hoping  ignominy  on  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children. 

“Perhaps  in  the  editorials  we  could 
fed,  and  not  unnaturally,  the  sustain¬ 
ing  opinions  of  responsible  editors, 
hosed  on  well-nigh  judicial  study  and 
ddiberation.  Thus  the  New  York 
Times  three  weeks  or  so  ago  ran  an 
editorial  dealing  with  the  seiziures  of 
the  Black  Conunittee,  entitled  ‘The 
Right  of  Privacy.’ 

“‘If  such  inquisitorial  tactics  were 
to  be  freely  permitted,’  said  the 
Times,  ‘the  right  of  privacy  woud  dis- 
oppear.’  A  few  days  later,  another 
eStorial  entitled  ‘Prying  into  Private 
Hatters,’  denounced  the  publication 
of  executive  salaries  above  $15,000,  as 
ID  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  busi¬ 
ness  relations.  Still  later,  an  editorial 
appeared  entitled  ‘When  Publicity 
Pities.’  The  Government,  it  was  held, 
‘is  filled  with  sudden  compassion  when 
it  comes  to  poking  an  official  nose 
into  the  individual  affairs  of  a  farmer. 
For  him,  the  right  of  privacy  becomes 
It  once  sacred.” 

“More  pointed,  however,  and  more 
encouraging  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
bring  statutory  enactments  as  well  as 
judidal  opinions  to  bear  upon  the 
press,  are  those  natural,  spontaneous, 
end  justifiable  editorials  that  spring 
iiom  the  impleasant  episodes  of  our 
working  day. 

Conspicuous  was  the  outburst  of 
editorid  indignation  at  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  were  presumed  to  have 
occasioned  the  hurried  and  secretive 
departure  from  this  country  of  the 
Li^bergh  family,  and  their  subse¬ 
quent  reception  in  Elngland.  There 
was  a  deal  of  nonsense  in  the  discus- 
licn  of  England  as  a  natural  refuge,  to 
vdiich  the  English  themselves  bore 
witness. 

“Our  editorial  denunciation  of  boor- 
idi  tactics  and  callous  imconcem  has 
been  aimed  at  the  photographers  and 
reporters  and  make-up  men  and  re- 
spMsible  executives  of  certain  con- 
tempwraries;  at  “colyum”  conductors 
purveying  the  intimacies  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives;  at  radio  gossips  and  key¬ 
hole-peepers;  at  society  editors  and 
others  we  acknowledge  as  near  of  kin. 

“The  sword  is  double-edged,  and 
peffiapm  it  cuts  for  good  and  for  evil. 
If  this  acknowledgment  of  grievous  in- 
(ielicacy,  even  indecency,  is  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  who  would  re- 
*frain  the  press,  it  is,  on  the  other 
I'®nd,  a  species  of  code-writing  and 
•  corrective.  Perhaps  the  best  pro- 
**ction  we  may  hop>e  to  have  against 


excess  in  the  application  of  the  right 
of  privacy,  now  or  in  the  future,  lies 
in  just  such  emphatic  insistence  on 
professional  standards  that  at  least 
approach  respectability.  It  may  be  the 
best  preservative  of  our  liberties;  not 
in  our  interest,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  public. 

“I  make  that  last  point  only  because 
we  so  often  interpret  freedom  of  the 
press,  in  the  words  of  some  sardonic 
newspaper  man,  as  ‘the  right  to  drive 
a  circulation  truck  through  a  red 
light.’  We  so  often  forget  that  the 
arguments  contained  in  Milton’s 
Areopagitica  and  the  reasons  back  of  I 
our  constitutional  freedom  of  the 
press,  were  developed  not  to  give  li¬ 
cense  or  special  privilege  to  persons 
of  our  stripe,  but  to  secure  for  the 
people  an  unobstructed  approach  to 
truth  and  right  reason  without  which 
a  democracy  could  not  exist. 

“It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that 
if  there  are  among  us  those  who  feel 
impelled  to  oppose  the  extension  of 
the  theory  of  the  right  of  privacy,  or 
the  reduction  to  statutes  of  so  much  of 
it  as  is  at  present  accepted,  their  ef¬ 
fort  will  not  have  been  made  the  easier 
as  a  result  of  editorial  condemnation 
of  sensationalism.  Legislators  may 
well  expect  them  to  support  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  laws  as  New  York  has, 
California  had,  and  other  states  may 
have  contemplated.  Resistance  would 
be  difficult,  and  would  have  about  it 
an  air  of  hypocrisy. 

“Unfortunately,  most  of  us  have 
been  tarred  with  the  same  stick,  1 
though  not  all  equally.  Someone  has  i 
remarked  how  few  issues  of  a  news-  i 
paper  ever  go  to  press  without  having  | 
somewhere  within  their  pages  matter 
which  might  easily  be  adjudged  libel-  | 
ous.  How  much  more  certain  it  is  that 


dency  of  the  bench,  bar  and  legisla¬ 
tures  to  preserve  the  press  from  too 
close  application  of  the  theory,  they 
have  already  gone  sufficiently  far  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  a  complete 
re-ordering  of  the  processes  of  news¬ 
paper  editing  and  publishing.  And 
this,  apparently,  applies  with  equal 
(and  sometimes  greater)  force  to  the 
publishing  of  magazines,  books,  pos¬ 
ters,  advertising,  cartoons,  and  motion 
pictures;  yet  not  to  ‘oral  publication,’ 
which  perhaps  includes  dissemination 
by  radio. 


“Commentators  who  are  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  theory  of  the  right  to 
privacy,  but  dubious,  and  who  seek  to 
formulate  theories  defensive  of  the 
special  rights  of  the  press,  seem  to  me 
not  to  be  justified  in  their  efforts.  For 
in  exempting  the  press  from  the  full 
force  of  the  expanding  law  of  privacy, 
they  deny  to  the  victims  of  invasion 
precisely  those  reliefs  which  were 
sought  when  Messrs.  Brandeis  and 
Warren  plumbed  the  depths  of  the 
conunon  law  for  a  weapon.  So  what  is 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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press  without  one,  probably  a  great] 
number,  of  items  that  invade  the 
right  of  privacy,  however  loosely  con¬ 
strued. 

“Judge  Cobb,  in  the  Pavesich  case, 
contended  that  a  public  career  did  not 
utterly  divest  an  individual  of  his  pri¬ 
vacy,  even  a  President.  Would  the  | 
publication  of  a  photograph  of  an  j 
apparently  weary  Chief  Elxecutive  be  i 
an  invasion  of  his  right?  Or  a  dis-  i 
cussion  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  the ! 
draperies  of  his  bedroom?  Or  an  im-  | 
desired  and  generally  avoided,  if  not 


DEMAND 


forbidden  representation  of  any  bodily  72  Point  Cond«i.i«Knitie  tiotnio  No.  ii.  Also  ovaiiabw  i 

infirmity?  Are  his  children  in  the _ _ _ 

public  or  private  domain,  because  of 
his  position? 

“Has  an  exhausted  statesman  a  rem¬ 
edy  if  he  is  surreptitiously  photo¬ 
graphed  in  sleep,  or  in  a  ludicrous 
posture,  and  the  photograph  is  pub¬ 
lished? 

“Is  the  publication  of  a  ‘blessed  I 
event’  in  anticipation  private  or  pub¬ 
lic? 

“Is  the  privacy  of  a  woman  and  her 

children  invaded  if  they  and  their  Point  Cheitonhani  Bold  Extra  Condensed.  Also  available  i 


I  suKiiier  sizes,  cops  only. 


TRY  A  NEW 


home  are  photographed,  or  if  their 
names  and  address  are  published,  and 
they  are  identified  as  the  family  of  a 
public  executioner? 

“Is  the  privacy  which  is  lost  to  a 
man  when  he  is  convicted  of  murder 
and  executed  also  lost  to  his  widow, 
and  to  his  infant  son,  so  that  with  im- 1 
punity  they  may  be  photographed  for 
publication  at  the  crematory  to  which! 
they  have  followed  his  body? 

“Is  it  a  right  of  privacy  or  a  prop-1 
erty  right  that  is  invaded  when  con¬ 
fidential  telegrams  between  an  em¬ 
ploying  publisher  and  an  employed ! 
editor  are  seized  and  in  peril  of  pub-i 
lication?  (EIditor  &  Publisher  called  itj 
a  ‘high-handed  invasion  of  private! 
rights.’)  I 

“If  he  chooses  to  hide  his  light  under  1 
a  bushel,  may  the  press  freely  publish 
a  man’s  contribution  to  a  commimity 
chest  or  his  endowment  of  a  chair  in 
a  college?  I 

“Despite  the  apparent  present  ten-  | 


caps  or  caps  and  lower  case. 
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points.  The  action  was  protested  by  personal 
appearance  before  the  committee  at  Buffalo, 
X.  Y.  Our  contention  was  based  on  technical 
Rrounds  with  which  the  railroads  at  that 
time  disagreed,  serving  notice  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  proceed  with  their  original  pro^sal 
to  increase  the  rates.  We  immediately  enlisted 
the  support  of  individual  members  interested. 
Committee  appeal  was  abandoned  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  pursued  further  with  the  carriers  direct. 
By  cooperative  action  the  carriers  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  old  basis  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Rates  on  cores  in  40,000  pound  lots 
are  now  and  will  be  for  the  future  on  the 
.4ame  basis  as  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  revision.  This  action  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  to  publishers.  It  cannot  be 
evaluated  from  a  dollars  and  cents  standpoint. 
Rates  on  Papes  Winding  Coses  fsom  Mid- 

DI.EWESTEKN  OsiGINS  TO  EASTERN  CANADIAN 
Destinations. 

An  incomplete  report  on  this  subject  was 
made  to  the  1935  Convention.  It  has  now 
been  concluded.  Our  original  position  that  the 
newsprint  rates  from  Eiastcm  Canadian  mills 
to  middlewestern  destinations  in  effect 
to  November  17,  1934  was  a  basis  that  should 
remain  permanently  in  effect  on  cores  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  reverse  direction,  became  untenable 
due  to  certain  individual  action  taken  by 
several  publishers  in  the  origin  territory,  de¬ 
manding  a  reduction  in  the  rates  on  cores  in 
carload  lots,  because  in  their  cases  the  rates 
on  newsprint  paper  in  the  reverse  dir^ion 
under  the  terms  of  the  decision  of  the  Bwrd 
of  Railway  Commiisionert  for  Canada,  cnec- 
tive  November  17,  1934,  were  reduced.  As 
a  result,  effective  July  IS,  1935  the  r^es  on 
paper  winding  cores  in  carload  lots,  minimum 
weight  40,000  pounds,  from  such  middlewest¬ 
ern  shipping  points,  as  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  etc.  on 
shipments  destined  to  Eastern  Canadian  mill 
points,  were  increased  to  reflect  the  present 
rates  on  newsprint  paper  effective  on  and 
after  November  17,  1934. 

Paper  Winding  Cores,  Less  than  Carloads, 
FROM  New  York  City  Area  to 
Kaposakasing.  Ont. 

This  subject  originated  with  one  of  our 
members  located  in  Newark,  N,  J.  seeking  a 
reduction  in  the  then  existing  rate  of  $1.30 
per  100  pounds  on  cores,  less  than  carloads, 
from  Newark,  N.  J.  to  Kapuskasing,  Ont. 
After  consideration  of  several  propositions 
for  publication  of  the  rates  on  a  reduced 
tiasii,  the  railroads  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  general  fifth  class  rating  on  cores, 
L.C.L.,  in  Eastern  territrry,  paved  the  way 
for  the  protection  of  rate  basing  factors  that 
produced  a  basis  lower  than  any  of  the  propo¬ 
sitions  advanced,  i.  e.,  84c  per  100  pounds 
applicable  not  only  from  Newark,  N.  J.  but 
from  all  of  the  New  York  area.  Our  advice 
netted  the  publishers  making  the  core  ship¬ 
ments  a  saving  of  46c  per  100  pounds. 

Paper  Winding  Cores  from  Southwestern 
Origins  to  Western  United  States 
Mill  Poin-ts. 

An  incomplete  report  was  made  to  the  1935 
Convention.  We  can  now  report  that  al¬ 
though  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Class  4254  rating,  we  sucwded 
in  having  established  a  class  of  45  rating,  a 
reduction  under  the  basis  formerly  effective. 
The  reduced  basis  was  published  effective 
December  1,  1935. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Docket  26712 — Joint  Rail  and  Barge  Rates. 

Due  to  attacks  made  by  Mississippi  Valley 
railroads  on  the  joint  barge-rail  rates  effective 
between  railroads  and  barge  lines  operating 
over  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  Warrior  Rivers  (See  Traffic  Bulletin  59, 
dated  December  23,  1935),  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ordered  a  general  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  what  if  any  rates, 
routes  and  differentials  below  the  all-rail  rates 
shall  be  mainuined  in  the  future.  A  survey 
conducted  by  the  department  to  determine 
the  extent  of  use  of  these  waterways  by  the 
members  of  this  Association  located  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  indicated  that  they  were 
largely  interested.  Because  of  this  fact  and 
the  urging  of  our  members  that  we  participate 
to  protest  in  so  far  as  possible  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  joint  barge-rail  rates  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  basis,  appearance  was  made  before  the 
presiding  Examiner  at  a  hearing  held  in 
Chicago,  December  3,  1935.  We  were  made 
a  party  to  the  proceeding  and  submitted  a 
brief  in  support  of  the  publishers’  plea  that 
present  services  be  maintained.  Another  hear¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  New  Orleans  but  it  is 
not  considered  necessary  further  to  amplify 
our  position.  Publishers  in  the  Southeastern 
section  of  the  United  States  making  use  of 
such  waterways  are  urged  to  lend  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  barge  lines  either  through  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  at  the  hearing  or  through 
the  medium  of  communications  to  the  Exam¬ 
iner. 


main  have  followed  the  precedent  set  b;  Jr 
Western  carriers.  As  far  as  we  have  bJ 
able  to  determine  the  practice  has  not  s.r.r« 
to  any  extent  in  the  Pacific  Coast  reeios”* 
the  United  States. 


BAGGAGE  CAR  SERVICE. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  status  o(  th  * 
subject  since  report  to  the  last  l'onver.tioi  it  * 
REPORTS  OF  FEDERAL  COORDINATn  T 

OF  TRANSPORTATION.  gd  terflb 
The  Federal  Coordinator  continues  to  in,,  mOsSie® 
a  large  number  of  reports  dealing  with  c  P 

phases  of  transportation  service.  In  iccoir  aSCentT 
ancc  with  past  practice,  we  have  conUnu,^  t< 

to  receive  these  reports  and  to  make  anabu. 
of  them  which  are  filed  for  future  refrrmj  '■**? 

The  most  important  among  those  rtlt-,..  ^ 

since  the  last  convention  were  those  of  ti,  iB,  1^10 
Section  of  Labor  Relations  dealing  with  ti,  umany 
-Annual  Earnings  of  Railroad  Employes  fn*  ir 

1924  to  1933;  Section  of  Transportation  Sen  *^*'**^  T 
ice.  Freight  Traffic  Report,  comprising  th:t  ^  ' 
volumes;  Analysis  of  Railroad  Fiscal  uilwstlcss 
Related  Work;  Second  report  on  Ixor.oii,  p*®! 


Possibility  of  Regional  Coordinator  I't 


ml  to  be 


A.  W.  Huckle,  publisher.  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  General  A.  F.  Loren- 
zen,  Denver  (Col.)  Post,  read  the  convention  news  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ex  Parte  104  -  Warehousing  Practices  of 
Railroads  in  the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  original  report  on  this  subject  was 
made  to  the  1935  Convention.  Reopening  of 
this  proceeding  on  June  34,  1935  necessitated 
further  participation  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  whether  or  not  the  practice  of 
storing  newsprint  in  cars  or  warehouses  at 
the  Port  of  New  York  which  had  not  been 


considered  at  the  original  hearing  would  be 
made  part  of  the  new  record.  Such  was  not 
the  case. 

TRANSPORT.ATION  LEGISLATION 
Federal  Motor  Carrier  Act,  1935. 

A  preliminary  report  was  made  to  the  1935 
Convention,  outlining  our  opposition  to  this 
bill.  Subsequent  to  this  report  we  again 
appeared  in  opposition  to  S-1629,  the  Senate 
companion  measure  then  being  considered  by 
the  House  Interstate  &  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  again  pointing  out  the  necessity 
for  exempting  trucks  engaged  in  distributing 
newspapers  in  interstate  commerce  from  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

The  proponents  of  a  bus-truck  regulatory- 
measure  succeeded  in  having  the  74th  Con¬ 
gress  pass  S-1629,  regulating  common  and 
contract  carriers  operating  over  the  highways 
in  interstate  commerce  in  all  respects  similar 
to  the  regulation  imposed  upon  rail  carriers. 
The  bill  as  passed,  however,  contains  a  spe¬ 
cific  exception  exempting  trucks  engaged  in 
the  exclusive  distribution  of  newspapers  in 
interstate  commerce  from  any  rate  regulation 
whatever. 

It  is  important  to  state  that  the  exemptions 
granted  w-ere  not  sought  on  the  basis  of  ac¬ 
cording  newspapers  perefential  or  exceptional 
treatment  without  supporting  reasons.  Con¬ 
gress  was  convinced  that  exemption  was 
proper,  first,  because  the  distribution  of 
newspapers,  either  in  interstate  or  intrastate 
commerce,  was  and  is  a  public  service  func¬ 
tion  and  any  undue  compliance  with  such 
regulatory  features  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act, 
as  originally  were  to  be  imposed  upon  news¬ 
paper  trucks,  would  tend  to  restrict  circula¬ 
tion  and  curtail  the  disseminations  of  news 
by  subjecting  it  to  unwarranted  competitive 
influences;  second,  that  the  distribution  of 
newspapers  in  interstate  commerce  by  motor 
trucks  was  not  and  is  not  competitive  with 
either  operations  by  truck  or  by  railroad. 

The  granting  by  Congress  of  this  exemption 
was  the  greatest  single  successful  undertaking 
made  by  the  department  since  its  report  to 
the  last  Convention.  It  represented  more 
than  one  and  a  half  years  of  consistent  effort 
with  the  Congressional  committees.  A  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  bill  and  specific  in¬ 
structions  to  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  as  to  its  position  under  the  bdl  have 
been  fully  explained  in  Traffic  Bulletins  56, 
dated  August  23,  1935,  58  dated  October  11, 
1935,  and  60,  dated  January  3,  1936.  The 
exemption  secured  is  of  particular  importance 
since  it  represents  the  first  concession  by 
Congress  to  the  newspaper  publishing  business 
in  the  field  of  transportation. 

Under  its  terms  newspaper  trucks  engaged 
in  the  exclusive  distribution  of  newspapers 
in  interstate  commerce  have  been  spared  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  the  rate  regula¬ 
tory  features  of  the  Act,  such  as  applying  for 
permits,  filing  copies  of  contracts,  etc.  Basic¬ 
ally  the  exemption  is  of  an  absolute  character 
and  is  not  predicated  upon  conditions. 

Regulation  of  Water  Carriers — 

S'.  1632  and  H.  R.  5379. 

These  are  companion  bills  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  House  respectively  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  all  types  of  water  car¬ 
riers,  not  now  regulated,  operating  in  coast¬ 
wise,  intercoastal,  foreign  and  inland  waterway 


service.  We  have  already  expressed  opposi¬ 
tion  to  S.1632  which  is  now  pending  on  the 
Senate  calendar.  Further  hearings  on  H.  R. 
5379,  which  bill  was  considered  dormant, 
have  again  been  held  by  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  in  an  effort 
to  defer  action  on  the  Pettengill  Fourth  Sec¬ 
tion  bill.  We  api>eared  in  opposition  on 
March  3,  1936. 

The  bill  proposes  to  place  upon  water  car¬ 
riers  a  purely  railroad  type  of  regulation  on 
the  theory  that  equal  regulation  would  pro¬ 
duce  equal  competitive  conditions.  If  the 
bill  passes  it  would  have  the  effect  of  circum¬ 
scribing  the  free  play  of  competitive  func¬ 
tions  now  exercised  by  the  steamships.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  Act  be  administered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Close  watch 
is  being  kept  upon  the  bill  and  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  lend  aid  or  assistance  in  defeating  enact¬ 
ment. 

S.2573  AND  H.R. 10595 — Government 
Ownership  of  Railroads. 

The  Senate  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Wheeler  and  the  House  bill  by  Representative 
Lundeen  have  for  their  purposes  Federal  own¬ 
ership  of  United  States  railroads  through  a 
proposed  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Railway 
Service.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  meas¬ 
ures  will  receive  serious  consideration  of  the 
second  session  of  the  74th  Congress.  We  are 
in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  adopting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Traffic  Committee  at  the  47th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  opposing  all  bills  having  for  their 
purpose  the  Federal  ownership  of  railroads. 


of  all  these  legislative  proposals. 

REPARATION  CLAIMS. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES. 

Public  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Insurance  Premiums  on  Newspaper 
Circulation  Motor  Trucks. 

This  subject  has  been  reported  to  the  past 
two  conventions.  W’e  cannot  progressively 
pursue  the  matter  in  the  publishers’  interest 
on  the  basis  on  which  it  was  originally  of¬ 
fered  for  consideration  due  to  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  cooperative  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  membership.  However,  the  passage  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  1935,  serves  to  revive 
this  subject.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Act,  is  now  charged  with  the 
necessity  of  forcing  compliance  with  such 
safe  driving  rules,  practices  and  other  similar 
regulations  as  it  may  impose  by  its  order 
upon  the  operators  of  all  motor  vehicles  ir¬ 
respective  of  type  or  class  of  operation.  This 
in  effect  substitutes  Government  directed  ac¬ 
tivity  for  that  of  private  initiative.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  as  yet  issued  no  regulations  re¬ 
garding  any  aspect  of  safety  in  so  far  as 
motor  vehicle  operation  is  concerned  and  we 
are  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  situation 
for  the  purposes  of  protecting  the  publishers’ 
interests  ioi  so  far  as  possible. 

Store  Door  Pickup  and  Delivery  Services 
ON  Less  Than  Carload  Shipments. 

We  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  commercial  organizations  in 
advocating  the  establishment  of  store  door 
pickup  and  delivery  services  on  less  thaf  car¬ 
load  merchandise  throughout  the  United 
States.  Its  status  is  that  in  the  middlewestern 
section  of  the  United  States  publishers  may 
have  such  L.C.L.  freight  as  is  now  received 
in  railroad  service  picked  up  and/or  delivered 
for  their  account  at  no  extra  charge.  If  on 


prepared  by  the  Section  of  Regional  C'u<,rit  ..n-alLst 
tion;  Railway  Traffic  Organization  ktpor  j 

Section  of  Transportation  Service;  and  ti-  ' 

Fourth  report  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  t  ffOTer  5 
Transportation  Legislation.  [jtchman 

The  Coordinator  has  submitted  a  progr*  tni  had 
covering  seven  distinct  phases  of  the  trj*  [UA  of 
portation  problem  to  the  first  and  second  lo  ** 
sions  of  the  74th  Congress.  Not  all  of  tbea  ****'’ 
have  been  acted  upon.  Such  as  hare  ben  kt  to  ge 
considered,  we  have  opposed  if  contrary  •«  )  Berlin 
the  recommendations  of  the  Traffic  Commitfa  jlhis  CO 
and  such  as  we  favored  we  have  signified  mi  -.Id  he 
position  thereon.  We  are  continuing  to  txtt 
cise  watchful  care  in  following  the  '■ou>  * 

.  ‘Anothi 

ktransb 

The  close  of  the  Association  year  finds  t 
with  two  cases  involving  reparation  on  oc 
docket  for  further  action.  First  is  a  specii' 
docket  opplication  filed  in  behalf  of  tk  Bd  to  sl 
Rochester  Times  Union,  Rochester,  N.  V  m  stat 
seeking  reparation,  and  subsequently  dtnin  ^ .  j, 
by  a  bureau  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coo  .  *  t 
mission.  We  are  now  taking  steps  necessarr  *1?  * 

to  bring  the  case  formally  before  the  Con-  ItB  him 
mission  itself  as  a  court  of  last  resort.  o-rry  al 
The  other  covers  a  special  docket  appiia  Kgg  he 
tion  filed  in  behalf  of  the  Washington,  D.  C  -nd 
Evening  Star  which  was  also  declined.  We  j,  . 
have  abandoned  pursuance  of  this  clns'^ 

through  proceedings  before  a  Conimi!a«|?^^>l*SS10 

bureau  and  are  seeking  to  obtain  payiu:'  'Ihe  I 
through  straight  overcharge  channels  hy  r-  ajj  no  ri 
gotiating  with  the  interested  railroads.  theonco 

AUDITING  OF  FREIGHT  BILLS.  The  Coi 
Auditing  of  freight  bills  and  filing  ik  iHikr-e: 
collection  of  overcharge  claims  are  being  d^stegis 
tinued.  During  the  past  year  we  rcctiv?;  hjo  « 
8605  freight  bills  for  auditing,  bringing  tl;  ,  , 

total  number  of  bills  audited  since  the  i: 
ception  of  the  Traffic  Department  to  104,66!  ^  del 
The  amount  of  overcharges  indicates  only  i  casually 
slight  change  over  last  year  which,  of  coniv  [impen 
is  a  situation  over  which  we  have  no  contni 
However,  the  auditing  service  by  itself  whic; 
is  given  without  charge  is  important  in: 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  members.  ■J^dsiTi 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  maintain  a  tariff  file  of  almost  TOM  j.  ™ 
different  tariffs  naming  rates,  routes  ai 
tariff  rules  on  commodities  of  all  kinds  fisB  ™  tor 
and  to  points  in  the  United  States  monst  promise 
via  rail,  water  and  express  ,  service  for  Lk  unions 
purpose  of  quoting  rates  to  and  assistni  j 
members  with  any  traffic  problem  that  «!  ., 

concern  them.  During  the  past  year  ^ 

services  have  been  extensively  used  by  nun-  “ 
bers  of  the  Association  and  we  have  answtnt 
a  large  amount  of  correspondence,  dealni  ipinsj 
with  all  phases  of  transportation. 

Our  activities  during  the  past  year  hm  < 
not  been  confined  to  any  one  group  of  pe) 

Ushers  or  one  section  of  the  United  Stit»  W  hi 
Its  work  has  been  of  such  a  far-reachi:t  ItOls. 
character  that  either  the  country  as  a  wW  iiough 
or  large  sections  of  it  affecting  the  we!fl« 
of^  the  publishers  from  a  dollars  and  cess 
point  of  view  have  been  in  issue. 

The  department  is  at  all  times  prepared  6  F*®! 
render  assistance  to  members  regarding  traft  HUdl  1 
problems  and  it  solicits  their  cooperation.  ietails 
Respectfully  submitted,  niiHicV 
R.  A.  Cooke,  Managtr. 

LEON  LIVINGSTON  ELECTED  dii 


Leon  Livingston,  president  Lew 
Livingston  Advertising,  was  recenflj  ® 
elected  chairman  of  the  Northen  ^  1 
California  chapter,  American  Assocb* 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Jd* 
Whedon,  Lord  &  Thomas,  was  nan»i 
vice-chairman  and  Fred  T.  Weeb 
11  on  Brewer-Weeks  Company,  seertta) 
the  other  hand  pickup  and/or  delivery  service  and  treasurer.  These  three  will  SW* 
is  perfomed  by  a  tmblisher  an  allowance  of  with  Henry  Q.  Hawes,  McCaW  PI 
5c  per  100  pounds  is  made.  Similar  service  ,  J,  J  Urnet 

will  be  made  effective  in  the  Eastern  section  Edmund  M.  PlttS, 

April  1st,  1936.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  as  gover-rt*  > 


of  the  United  States 


Southeastern  and  Southwestern  carriers  in  the  nors  for  the  year. 


PeU 


>.i  WAS  AN  EDITOR  IN 
GERMANY” 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


for  some  other  reason,  are  with- 
i  work  and  without  help. 

1  irill  not  speak  about  the  famous 
j  tffrible  cases  of  men  like  Carl 
D  Ossiettky,  the  greatest  democratic 
gjun  publicist,  who  has  been  in 
py/wntration  camp  ever  since  Hit- 
rome  to  power.  I  will  not  speak  of 
jjt  Tudiol-sky,  who  was  driven  to 
ygde.  I  will  not  speak  about  Mueh- 
ui.  idio  was  brutally  miu-dered;  and 
K  many  others  who  are  at  this  very 
igment  in  prisons  and  concentration 
I  will  speak  to  you  about  the 
mntless  ordinary  cases,  about  the 
^1  newspapermen  who  didn’t 
mt  to  be  slaves,  about  the  unknown 
umialist. 

There  is  one,  so-called  Aryan,  to- 
lyover  50  years  old.  He  is  now  nig^t 
jichinan  in  a  factory.  His  two  chil- 
had  to  leave  high  school  because 
[lack  of  funds.  The  mother,  a  sick 
ffMH,  vdien  asked  what  she  would 
h  to  get  from  somebody  who  went 
I  Berlin  with  a  little  fimd  collected 
g  Biis  country,  answered  ‘whether  it 
nold  be  possible  to  give  her  enough 
arsome  medical  treatment’ 

‘Another  case,  a  former  editor,  over 
j,  translator  of  French  literature,  im- 
eitunately  Jewish.  He  became  an  in- 
moce  agent  in  country  districts. 
Stodly,  not  very  successful.  He 
d  to  deep  every  night  in  the  rail- 
r;  station  because  no  hotel  would 
dt  a  Jewish  guest.  Then  he  had  to 
^  up  his  job  because  nobody  would 
d  him  food,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
mj  along  food  for  several  days. 
Nov  he  is  absolutely  helpless,  starv¬ 
ing  and  without  money  to  leave  Ber- 
lio.  He  is  a  truly  noble  member  of  oiu* 


J.  Noel  Macy,  head  of  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  brought 
bis  candid  camera  to  the  Elditors’  So¬ 
ciety  meeting.  A  friend  borrowed  it  and 
as  the  owner  turned  to  the  meeting, 
bis  weapon  was  used  against  him. 


jwspapers 


DO  A 

THOROUGH  JOB 


Ibe  democratic  press  of  Germany 
did  no  real  fighting  against  Hitler  and 
de  oncoming  suppression  of  the  press. 
The  Communist  and  Socialist  papers 
under-estimated  Hitler  as  a  political 
Antegist.  Civilized  Germans  listened 
to  his  verbal  claptrap  and  from  that 
beiishly  denied  his  political  talent. 
Ihe  democratic  papers  treated  him 
Kually  and  merely  insisted  ‘it  can’t 
bpien  here.’  Then  they  capitulated. 
Iha  phenmnenon  is  not  to  be  imder- 
Mod  without  knowing  how  and  why 
fascism  developed  in  Germany.  I 
bve  no  time  to  go  into  this  question, 
but  I  must  say  that  Hitler  had  a  fatal 
itoction  for  the  big  publishers,  as  he 
lid  for  the  rest  of  big  business.  He 
(Bmised  to  free  them  from  labor 
wens  and  from  Government  regula- 
liots.  In  economic  matters  he  prom- 
kd  them  absolute  freedom.  Many 
kogs  which  today  are  said  in  Amer- 
a  against  the  New  Deal,  Hitler  said 
i^t  the  Weimar  Republic. 

It  did  not  matter  that  at  one  and 
h*same  time  he  promised  the  land- 
lad  high  rents  and  the  tenant  low 
aits.  People  who  believed  in  him 
kought  him  only  the  cleverer.  Hie 
■dlord  said  this  talk  of  low  rents 
as  only  a  propaganda  trick.  And  the 
peat  independent  newspapers  were 
^  too  lofty  to  go  into  such  minor 
■taUs,  especially  since  newspaper 
kUishers  grew  more  and  more 
Jj^^y  to  Hitler.  They  tried  with  all 
direct  and  indirect  means  a  pub- 
TOr  has  at  his  command  to  convince 
kdr  editors  that  an  independent  press 
leave  all  aimoying  political  con- 
J^rsies  to  the  partisan  press.  The 
was  invented,  ‘A  pleasant 
•^'spaper  for  an  impleasant  time.’ 
» ia  tlm  days  when  democracy  should 
we  fought  a  struggle  for  life  or 
■••di,  the  great  liberal  press  kept 
k  precious  neutrality,  increasingly 
®“*d  to  non-political  topics,  and 
its  public  blind.  In  those  days, 
*  Ullstein  papers  and  the  other  in- 


Bank  deposits  within  this  trading  area  total  over 
$115,000,000.  This  large  pocketbook  is  open  to 
advertisers  with  messages  of  importance  to  the 
home  life  and  well  being  of  this  prosperous 
market. 

From  sunrise  to  sunset,  this  vast  market  of  over 
.100,000  can  be  profitably  and  thoroughly  cov- 
t‘red  by  two  newspapers.  A  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  coverage  of  80,000  papers  reaching 
every  family. 

Cover  all  fronts  completely  and  economically 
with  these  two  progressive  newspapers. 
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U.  S.  MILL’S  PRICE  LEAD 
IS  PRAISED 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


print  imported  from  Canada  that  weighed 
36.22  pounds. 

During  the  i>ast  year  there  has  been  some 
activity  among  paper  making  unions  and  pa|>er 
manufacturers’  trade  associations  to  get  Con¬ 
gress  to  reconsider  the  question  of  unrestricted 
free  importation  of  newsprint  paper.  The 
most  notable  attempt  was  a  resolution  ad»|>ted 
on  October  17,  1935,  l«y  the  ,\raerican  Fed¬ 
eration  of  I-abor,  to  work  for  “restricted  ini- 
j)orts’’  of  newsprint  and  placing  of  newsprint 
on  a  proper  quota  basis. 

Your  Committee  has  already  set  forth  its 
suggestions  that  publishers  support  United 
States  mills  and  that  publishers  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  newsprint  producing  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  South.  However,  until  the  supply 
of  newsprint  available  from  Cnited  States 
sources  approximates  the  requirements  of 
I'nited  States  publishers.  >our  Committee 
cannot  see  bow  any  interfereiue  w.th  the 
unrestricted  free  entry  of  newsprint  can  but 
help  prove  a  hardship  to  I'niteii  States  pul>- 
lishers.  Restrictetl  inqHtrts  or  a  tariff  on  im- 
porieil  newsprint,  especially  at  a  time  of  rising 
consuniptiun,  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  higher 
price  for  newsprint  than  under  tiresent  con¬ 
ditions.  This  would  result  in  reducing  the 
consumption  of  newsprint,  which  means  that 
fewer  people  would  be  employed  in  getting 
out  newspa|iers,  at  which  task  by  far  more 
people  are  employed  in  the  United  States 
than  in  producing  newsprint.  The  ultimate 
result  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  labor,  to  whose  interest  the  publishers 
of  the  United  States  have  not  been  unmind¬ 
ful  in  the  past. 


Suggeationa  on  Contractual 
Relationa. 

In  closing,  may  we  review  some  of  our 
suggestions  of  the  past  pertaining  to  con¬ 
tractual  relations: 

1.  Consumers  will  benefit  from  contracts 
with  low  cost  mills,  preferably  mills  located 
in  territories  not  subjected  to  provincial  or 
state  government  interference. 

2.  Contracts  should  provide  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  contracting  mill  only  shall  be 
supplied.  Such  a  clause  will  make  impossible 
the  uneconomic  practice  of  prorating  employed 
by  the  Canadian  industry.  Proration  of  ton¬ 
nage  materially  increases  production  cost,  be¬ 
cause  it  prevents  those  allocating  tonnage 
among  obsolescent  or  high  cost  mills  from 
producing  tonnage  at  the  low  cost  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  their  efficiency  when  operating  at  or 
near  capacity.  The  proration  of  tonnage  be¬ 
tween  two  efficient  mills  likewise  increases 
cost.  Fixed  charges  for  power,  management 
and  invested  capital  are  so  important  a  part 
of  the  cost  a  ton,  that  any  reduction  below 
capacity  increases  the  cost  a  ton.  A  major 
manufacturer  estimates  the  cost  of  lost  ton¬ 
nage,  below  a  normal  80  per  cent  production, 
at  $19  a  ton.  Visualize  the  effect  and  eco¬ 
nomic  unsoundness,  if  you  prorated  your 
circulation  and  advertising  sales  to  less  fortu¬ 
nate  competitors. 

3.  ‘The  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  long¬ 


term  contracts  must  be  weighed  in  the  light 
of  individual  circumstances.  A  fixed  maxi- 
muni  price  for  a  period  of  years  may  appeal 
to  some  and  not  to  others.  It  might  serve 
(0  prevent  a  runavray  market,  and  on  the 
■ther  hand  as  a  lever  for  a  price  advance 
to  such  fixed  maximum. 

4.  Challenge  the  wisdom  of  contracting  for 
>our  requirements  in  excess  of  the  tonnage 
set  forth  in  your  contract.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  advantage  of  being 
free  to  purchase  excess  tonnage  where  it  can 
lie  secured  to  your  best  advantage. 

.S.  If  there  it  no  advantage  to  your  not 
accepting  a  clause  in  contracts  of  many  mills 
that  the  paper  you  purchase  shall  be  “for 
use  in  printing  editions  of  your  publication 
only”,  why  accept  itf 

6.  Your  contract  should  permit  you,  the 
jiurchaser,  to  designate  the  routing  of  ship¬ 
ments.  We  believe  it  is  to  your  advantage  to 
control  your  routings,  because  title  to  the 
paiier  becomes  yours  when  it  is  delivered  to  a 
common  carrier  at  the  mill  and  because  if 
there  is  any  cheaper  method  of  transporting 
your  newsprint  other  than  that  used  by  the 
mill,  then  you  should  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

7.  Various  Dominion  and  Provincial  offi¬ 
cials  of  Canadian  Covernments  have  at  times 
threatened  to  tax  exports  to  the  United  States 
from  Canadian  mills  who  sell  at  prices  below 
the  general  market.  You  can  protect  yourself 
from  this  tax  if  your  contract  contains  a 
clause  along  the  following  suggested  lines: 

“T.XXES:  Seller  shall  pay  all  special  tax 
charges,  duty  charges  or  charges  of  any 
nature  assessed  or  imposed  by  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Buyer  shall  pay  those  assessed  by 
U.  S.  Government.  Should  either  Govern¬ 
ment  hereafter  assess  a  duty,  tax  or  charge 
of  $2  a  ton  or  more,  which  is  not  now  paid, 
and  which  renders  contracts  burdensome  on 
party  affected  thereby,  then  affected  party 
may  declare  contract  ended  without  any  lia¬ 
bility  therefor,  unless  other  jiarty  elects  to 
pay  such  duty,  tax  or  charge  for  party  af¬ 
fected.  .Effected  party  shall  be  sole  judge  of 
whether  charges  are  burdensome.” 

8.  In  view  of  the  possible  necessity  of 
having  to  revert  to  a  tnore  conservative  ratio 
between  reading  matter  and  advertising  con¬ 
tent  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  inadvisable 
to  overestimate  your  minimum  requirements. 


KsnuATSD  Total  Uniii.d  Siatis  Niwspm.vt 
CoMsGurnoN,  1935 

„  >  .  .  Tons  Ton 

Production,  United  States .  912,392 

Leas  United  Sutes  Exports. . . .  22,581 

.  889  ‘ 

United  States  Imports  from  Canada.  2,06l', 

United  States  Imports  from  Overseas  197| 

United  States  Imports  from  New¬ 
foundland .  124, 

United  States  Mill  Stocks  Dmease.  1 

United  States  I'ublisbers'  Stocks  De¬ 
crease .  .Ift 


NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS  SHOWN 


1935  1934  or  Dec 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Canada . 2,753.289  2,599,286  -i-154,003 

United  SUtas .  912,392  961,403  —  49,011 

United Stateaand Canada.. 3,665, 681  3,560,689  -1-104,992 

Newfoundland .  335,720  316,119  -f-  19,601 

Mexico .  20,061  20,280  —  219 

Total  North  American . 4,021,462  3,897,088  -(-124,374 


lncrease-(- 
orDecreaae — 
rons  % 


Jan.,  Feb^  Mar. 


Inocase-r 
or  Decrease — 
Tons  % 


Uxmn  Staim  luronrs 


1934  Increase  -(- 
Tons  Tons 


693.045 

587.946 

+105,099 

+17.9 

228,092 

224,180 

+  3,912 

+  1.7 

921.137 

812,126 

+109,011 

+13.4 

74,490 

81,009 

—  6,519 

—  8.0 

171 

5,801 

—  5,630 

-97.1 

995,798 

898,936 

+  96463 

+10.8 

Jan., 

Feb. 

1936 

1935 

locreiM  + 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

% 

Canada . 2.061,892  1,956,037  -f 105  855  -(-  5.4  295,762  272,937  -1-22.825  -f-  8  4 


FEWER  LABOR  TROUBLES 
LAST  YEAR 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  4  cities. 


Tariff. 

The  present  Congress  has  produetd  .. 
the  usual  consignment  of  bills  deti|ii4 
limit  or  prohibit  free  importation  of  t 
pulp,  pulpwood  and  newsprint,  but  no  - 
has  bMn  taken  either  by  House  or  Sr 
on  any  of  these  bills. 


Arbitration  Prowisioan  of 
Mailers’  Contracts. 

Out  of  37  mailers’  contracts  on  file  in 
the  Chicago  office: — 

Arbitration  of  all  differences,  including 
discharge  cases  is  provided  in .  14 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising  under 
the  contract  and  disputes  relative  to  a 
subsequent  agreement,  exclusive  of  dis¬ 
charge  cases,  is  provided  in  .  7 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising  under 
the  contract  only  is  provided  in: 

.\.  Exclusive  of  discharge  disputes. 6 

11,  Including  discharge  cases . 4 

—  10 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  .  6 


Approximate  U.  S.  Newsprint  CuosuniptiuD, 

1935. .  3411,227 

Approximate  U.  S.  Newsprint  Consumption, 

1934  .  3,048,052 

Respectfully  submitted. 


W.  U.  CuANDLaa,  Chairman 
K.  P.  .Idler  .\moD  Q,  Carter 

Edward  H.  Butler  J.  8.  Parim 

George  T.  Cameron  U.  Ponting 

a  R.  Winch 


CONBUHTTIOX 

(Of  434  leading  newspapers  as  reported  to  A.  N.  P.  K) 

Jan..  Feb.,  Mar. 

1^  1934  Increase  -(-  1936  1935  Increase  -i- 

Tons  Tons  Tons  %  Tom  Tom  Tom  % 
2,648448  2.476.647  -(-171.601  -(-  6.9  682.889  645,535  +  37454  -(-5.8 


United  States . 

Canada  to  Overseas. 


1935  1934 

Tom  Tom 

22,581  23,420 


Exroars 
Increase  -(- 
or  Decrease  — 
Tom  % 

-  839  —  3.6 


523,050  440,679  -f 82471  -(-18.7 


'.935  1934 

Agate  liiiMt  Agate  Lines 
1,346,941,513  1,178480,397 


Gain  -(- 
Agate  Lines 
-(-68,061,116 


AnTBBiiaiMO 
(52  major  cities.) 

Jan.,  Feb^  Mar. 

1936  1935  Gain  + 

%  Agate  Lines  Agate  lines  .tgate  lines  ‘ 
+  5.8  302,587,588  283,552,221  -19.035.367  f  i 


III  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  2  cities. 


S.  S.  C.  Office  Activities. 

In  addition  to  a  great  number  of  Ixing  Dis¬ 
tance  ’phone  conferences  and  personal  inter¬ 
views,  the  office  of  your  Special  Standing 
Committee  at  Chicago  dispatched,  in  the  past 
fiscal  year,  6,508  letters,  417  telegrams,  and 
.359  original  surveys  with  copies  to  each 
.\.  N.  P.  A.  member  in  the  cities  concerned. 
Form  letters  and  questionnaires,  of  which 
there  were  several  hundred  dispatched,  are 
not  included  in  the  foregoing. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hasvev  J.  Kelly,  Chairman. 

Chas.  H.  Taylor 
FZdward  H.  Butler 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAWS 
NEED  SCRUTINY 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


Priee-Fixinc  Bills.  j  Ne 

There  have  been  many  bills  introdM  i 
the  present  session  relating  to  price  h 
and  including  provisions  relating  to  tatrUin 
ing  allowances,  but  it  has  been  the  ^  ^5pa: 
of  your  Committee  that  these  were  lutc  mb 
ters  for  the  attention  of  the  .\ssoeiatiml  CW*"* 
rather  for  each  individual  newspaper  te « 
sider  and  formulate  its  policy  as  seemed  h  ] 

The  Njre  Anti^Wer  Profits  Bit  Ric6ni6' 
Known  as  the  Nye  Anti-War-Profie  (I  fective 
(lI.R.  5229),  this  very  remarkable  bit  J  Hg  s' 
sisting  of  some  218  pages  wu  vh.  8  i 
through  the  House  during  the  last  1*®“ 
during  all  the  excitement  anent  the  jva;*'  BID*?® 
of  a  European  war.  It  empowers  tlie  f..  iwl 
dent  to  license  all  business  during  tim  Mr. 
war,  to  conscript  all  industrial  workers,  s  c  C  T 
ever  their  position,  and  to  fix  prisw;  u  the 
control  sale  of  commodities,  in  additha  *  g 
its  tax  provisions.  B(  MS 

Because  of  some  of  the  very  bizarre  p->  btxl  I 
sions  it  was  felt  that  after  proper  cossii  the 
tion  the  Bill  stood  no  chance  of  action  by  t  u  gerV 
.Senate,  but  during  the  present  montb  ■  (i-  u. 

Senate  Finance  Committee  started  cos^ii  ,  ^ 

tion  of  the  tax  provisions  of  the  bill,  of  Wutnt 


employers  generally  with  respect  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  tax  during  the  current  year. 

Every  member  should  carefully  study  the 
financial  problems  that  will  be  introduced  with 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  under  Title  VIII 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  (Sec  page 
67,  Bulletin  6540.) 

The  average  employer  and  employee  as  well 
as  the  average  taxpayer  thinks  only  of  the 
unemployment  and  old-age  benefits-pensions 
provisions  of  this  law  whenever  any  consid¬ 
eration  at  all  is  given  to  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  There  are  many  other  features 
of  broad  effect  and  involving  tremendous  cost 
that  are  included  in  this  one  single  bill  and  to 
which,  literally,  no  thought  and  attention  are 
being  given  by  anyone  other  than  by  those 
who  were  responsible  for  initiating  the  legisla¬ 
tion  and  those  responsible  for  its  administra¬ 
tion.  Frankly,  your  Committee  feels  that  a 
very  serious  responsibility  rests  upon  news¬ 
papers,  because  of  their  peculiar  relationship 
to  the  public,  to  bring  to  light  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  study  the  other  very  important  and 
far  reaching  features  of  this  bill  such  as  old- 
age  assistance,  dependent  children  aid,  public 
health,  etc.  (See  Bulletin  6487.) 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  V.  Miller,  Chairman. 

Charles  .\.  Colton 
William  R.  Little 

John  Randolph  Hearst 
Horace  E,  Downing 


DANGERS  OF  WASHINGTON 
AMBUSH  CITED 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


v  .  ‘*^-®**  147,080  -1-  50,025  -(-34.0  35,995  25,531  -(-10.464  +  41  0 

Newfoundland . .  124,336  106,599  +  17.737  +16.6  5,680  1,150  +  4,530  +393  9 

informatioo  ooveniig  the  experience  of  members  who  are  using  the  products  of  overseas  newsprint  miUs  will  b, 
supplied  on  request. 


Jan.,  Feb.  Increase  + 

1936  1935  or  Decrease  — 

Tom  Tom  Tom  % 

4,439  4,499  —  60  —  1.3 

55,807  49,259  +6448  +13.3 


may  be  that  it  will  be  reported  out  bdJllK 


adjournment.  DcntS 

It  is  the  lielief  of  your  Committee  tbx :  jiijl  IS 
is  a  bill  which  should  be  opposed  by  r. 
Iiublisher,  because  of  the  licensing  power  c  1*^°/ 
veyed  to  the  President  which  includes  ;  ^ 

power  to  license  the  press.  he  join 

Conclusion.  of  the  \ 

Many  other  bills  have  l>een  introduced,  (o  esta 
complete  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  '  (^umi 
.Special  Bulletin  No.  6556,  dated  March  ;  c  • 
1936. 

None  of  these  bills  has  as  yet  passed  f  .  Ihecto 
House  or  Senate,  but  the  bills  are  of  p:  he  is  1 
importance  to  newspapers,  and  whik  ;  (eiiera 
Committee  will  continue  to  be  alert  for  L  ggfpytj 
ing  dangers,  nevertheless  it  cannot  be  v  c 
strongly  emphasized  that  if  such  harmful  li 
islation  is  not  to  be  enacted,  every  psUi-i  Six  I 
must  be  constantly  on  guard  to  protset  •  publisl 
interests  and  to  preserve  his  businos  fi<  pers,  t 
destruction  or  irreparable  injury.  Ciarta 

W,  F.  Wiley,  aainnau  i  ^ 
E.  P.  Adler  W.  W,  Havkiui  ‘ 

.\mon  G.  Carter  Frank  G. 

J.  F.  Fitzpatrick  W.  E.  .MaciiruJ  u/.ll 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Jr  F.  A.  Miller  | 


DRIVE  AGAINST  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  CIRCULATION 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


contract  forms  of  practically  every  agency  ,  ^ 
our  list  and  are  planning  to  give  you  i  a  “  “16 
plete  report  in  a  bulletin  at  an  early  6  mgton 
\  careful  reading  of  this  report  will  in^  ten  yt 
to  you  why  your  Committee  urges  yo»  ti  i  Opg 
in  inducing  all  agents  to  use  the  appir  irii.. 
standard  form.  P  j. 

While  the  chief  function  of  your  Coukl-  | 
is  to  pass  on  applications  for  recognitiM  t"  poier 
advertising  agents  and  to  keep  yon  fully  i  period 
formed  as  to  their  financial  conditkm,  |he-r( 
are  many  phases  of  agency-publisher  reUb  ^ 
ship  to  which  we  have  given  consisiL:!-  _ 
thought  and  time.  Of  these  you  will  t 
detail  this  afternoon.  jj 

During  the  past  year,  fifty  (50)  appl'-’HI  Tyel 
for  recognition  were  received  and  fourjl  lutjiei 

(14)  were  carried  over  from  the  prf'4  tejdii 

year.  Thirty-three  (33)  applications  '4  ^ 

granted,  seven  (7)  were  refused,  thwe  I  y, 
were  withdrawn,  six  (6)  were  tabled, 

(15)  are  pending,  twenty-one  (21) 

celled,  one  (1)  recognition  was  wilbunl  to  bj 


to  an  extent  that  would  invade  Constitutional 
rights  guaranteed  under  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Amendments.  Subsequently,  on  request  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Hanson  submitted  a  redraft 
of  the  Bill,  but  when  reported  out  by  the 
.Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
none  of  our  suggested  amendments  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Bill  which  was  reported 
out  practically  in  the  same  form  at  introduced. 

Food  Drugs  and  Cosmetics  Bill. 

The  Copeland  Food  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 
Bill,  (S.  5)  passed  the  Senate  during  June, 
1935,  in  a  form  which  your  Committee  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  greatly  improved  over  the  many 
former  objectionable  bills  which  had  met  with 
such  great  general  opposition,  and  one  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  sufficiently  fair  to  all  interested 
as  to  warrant  its  early  enactment  into  law. 

The  bill  was  referred  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  a  sub-committee  which  began  hearings  in 
July.  However,  because  various  interests,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  were 
opposed  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
it  has  not  aa  yet  been  reported  out  although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  soon 
be  reported. 


and  nineteen  (19)  transferred.  Scvcal;-J  dj^pg; 


(75)  ratings  were  increased  and  forty  (’I 
were  decreased.  Nine  (9)  financial  rt-j-l  l 
were  removed  and  thirteen  (13) 
guarantees  and  subordination  agreements 
secured.  At  tbe  end  of  the  year  the  f  Tim 
contained  tbe  names  of  four  hundred  iQeetj 

sixty-seven  (467)  recognized  agents.  Ik  ^ 

Supplemental  Report  Biitte 

Since  January  1,  1936,  twenty-three  ( 
applications  for  recognition  were  recc' 
from  advertising  agents.  Twenty-tpo  (• 
applications  on  hand  from  the  previoM  .' I 
of  which  final  dispositien  bad  not  btea  c-l 
Ten  (10)  agencies  were  recogniied.  1 J 
(4)  applications  withdrawn.  Thirtees 
refused.  Eighteen  (18)  pending.  Rp'rt  jjj 

tion  which  bad  been  previously  granted  o  • 

(6)  advertising  agencies  was  cancelled. 
nition  was  transferred  on  request  of  term  il  ^ 
Based  on  financial  statements  receivedi  j  Blue 
Committee  increased  tbe  ratings  of  VeiU 
four  (94),  decreased  the  ratings  of  f‘vT  gg  ^ 
(18)  and  removed  the  ratings  of  'z  nr*]:, 
A  personal  guarantee  was  also  receivsd  W 
the  principals  of  one  (1)  advertising  **  ^ 
and  subordination  agreements  secured  tj 
the  principals  of  two  (2)  advertising 
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Editor  Si  Publisher  for  April  25,  1936 


j  D.  WISE  TO  PUBLISH 
'  RICHMOND  DAILY 

H«nJ  of  Four  Papers  in  South  Caro* 
lisa  and  Georgia  Succeeds  to  Mark 
Ethridge’s  Position  —  Started 
tdewspaper  Career  in  1913 

John  Dana  Wise,  publisher  of  the 
fagrtonburf;  (S.  C.)  Herald,  morning, 
^Spartanburg  Journal,  evening,  the 
Cdtimbitt  (S.  C.)  Record,  and  the 
Itgusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  has  been 
jijied  president  and  publisher  of  the 
jjthnwnd  (Va.)  Times- Dispatch,  ef- 
jjjtive  June  1. 

He  succeeds  Mark  Ethridge,  who 
„tires  as  publisher  to  become  general 
,  j  nanager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
^Jind Courier  Journal. 
ti^  Mr.  Wise  was  bom  in  Barnwell, 
Tt,  Dec.  27,  1897,  and  was  educated 
t  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Be  has  been  on  newspapers  and  re- 
kted  businesses  since  1913,  except 
ix  the  period  of  the  World  War  when 
k  served  in  the  Navy. 

He  began  his  newspaper  work  on  the 
Cohunbio  (S.  C.)  State,  serving  with 
ill  business  and  advertising  depart- 
nents  until  the  war  and  thereafter 
vtil  1922  when  he  became  advertising 
nanager  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Duly  Globe.  Returning  to  Columbia, 
he  joined  the  advertising  department 
of  ttie  State,  resigning  two  years  later 
to  establish  an  advertising  agency  in 
Columbia.  After  three  years  as  ad- 
KTtising  agent,  he  became  advertising 
irector  of  the  four  papers  with  which 
k  is  now  connected.  He  was  made 
(cneral  manager  of  the  Columbia 
'^Record  in  November,  1930,  and  pub- 
lidier  three  months  later. 

Six  months  thereafter  he  was  made 
publisher  of  the  other  three  newspa- 
fnj  pen,  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  the 
I  Spirtanburg  Herald  and  Journal. 


on  complaints  received  that  Busch 
obtained  subscriptions  by  suggesting 
to  postmasters  that  the  monthly  was 
sponsored  by  Postmaster  General 
Farley  and  indorsed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  intimating  that  block 
purchases  of  subscriptions  for  friends 
and  hotels  would  please  the  higher 
ups  of  the  Democratic  party. 


MORE  USE  OF  COLOR 
AND  ENGRAVINGS 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


changes,  another  survey  is  now  in  progress  and 
nearly  completed. 

The  regular  biennial  survey  of  type  page 
sizes,  or  page  make-up,  and  paper  roll  whiths  is 
also  under  wray. 

Mechanical  Coats 

The  Deliai  tment  has  never  made  any  detailed 
study  of  costs  in  any  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  as  it  has  not  the  facilities  to  do  so,  l>ut, 
in  viewr  of  the  growing  interest  in  photo-engrav¬ 
ing,  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  collect  en¬ 
graving  cost  figures  from  member  othces  which 
operate  engraving  plants.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
efiort  will  result  in  the  collection  of  hgures 
which  will  be  of  real  use  to  publishers  who  either 
do  or  expect  to  operate  engraving  plants. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  composing  room 
costa,  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  subject, 
is  too  much  for  the  Mechanical  Department  to 
undertake  with  its  present  limited  staff.  How¬ 
ever,  this  subject  has  not  been  entirely  ignored 
and  has  been  featured  numerous  times  on  the 
Conference  programs.  Recently  our  attention 
was  called  to  economies  in  composing  room  op¬ 
eration  effected  by  the  application  of  time  study 
methods.  Although  time  study  is  an  old  story 
in  manufacturing  industries,  its  application  to 


a  newspaper  composing  room  is  somelhing  of  a 
novelty. 

Two  composing  rooms  in  which  this  methoil 
is  operating  successfully  have  been  studied.  .\ 
third,  in  which  it  is  now  being  applieil,  is  under 
observation.  In  this  last  otfice  reductions  aggre¬ 
gating  $350  a  week  have  already  been  effected. 
In  the  near  future,  members  will  be  advi.seil  of 
the  results  through  a  Bulletin. 

It  may  be  in  order  to  explain,  briefly,  that 
time  standards  are  first  established  for  doing 
various  classes  of  work — such  as  straight  com¬ 
position,  ad  composition  (by  keyboard,  Ludlow, 
and  by  hand),  and  for  display  ad  assembly.  Dis¬ 
play  ads  have  been  divided  according  to  com- 
idexity  into  six  classifications  for  this  purpose. 
.\  daily  record  is  kept  of  each  man's  production 
and  posted  in  the  composing  room.  This  shows 
the  actual  time  and  the  allowed  time  tor  each 
employee’s  day’s  work.  Two  of  these  offices  pay 
a  bonus  for  production  in  excess  of  the  stand¬ 
ard,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  for  work  jier 
formed  in  less  than  the  allowed  time,  f  rom 
the  daily  posting  sheet  is  compiled  a  weekly  re¬ 
port,  showing  for  each  day  and  for  the  week  the 
time  and  the  cost  on  a  classification  basis.  This 
not  only  affords  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
composing  room  operation  but  also  enables  the 
foreman  to  put  his  finger  on  any  weak  s|)ots, 
any  items  of  excessive  cost,  and  on  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  fails  to  meet  the  standard  of  produc- 
lion.  The  standards  have  been  set  so  that  any 
competent  man  who  attends  to  his  work  can 
exceed  them. 

The  improved  Semagraph  is  about  the  only 
new  device  of  importance  which  has  appeared 
on  the  horizon.  The  latest  developments  of  tlie 
Semagraph  apparatus  were  illustrateif  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  Mechanical  Bulletin  118.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Semagraph  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Conference  in  May. 

Important  improvements  in  the  process  and 
equipment  for  making  stereotype  plates,  devel¬ 
oped  by  George  VV.  Bungay,  have  been  given 
careful  attention.  Mr.  Bungay  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  able  to  make  flat  stereotypes  of  aston¬ 


ishing  perfection  and  precision.  His  success  in 
stereotyping  halftones  as  fine  as  200-Iine  screen 
is  a  real  achievement.  .\s  yet,  he  has  conhnel 
his  efforts  to  flat  stereotypes,  but  is  confident 
that  he  will  eventually  be  able  to  make  curved 
plates  of  equal  quality.  If  he  realizes  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  this  process  is  likely  to  be  of  great  value 
to  newspaper  publishers  for  the  production  of 
color  work  and  magazine  sections. 

The  “photoprint”  metboil  of  producing  local 
display  ads  used  by  the  Boston^  Herald-Traveler 
has  been  investigated.  C.  \V.  Govier,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  was  invited  to  speak  on  this 
at  the  Conference  and  to  show  exhibits  of  just 
what  he  accomplishes  by  this  method,  but  was 
unable  to  accept. 

A  demonstration  of  a  new  photographic  paper 
was  witnessed  a  year  or  more  ago  while  it  was 
still  in  the  laboratory  stage.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  material  is  that  it  reverses  the  tone  val¬ 
ues — that  is,  it  makes  a  negative  print  from  a 
negative  or  a  positive  print  from  a  positive.  A 
sheet  of  this  paper  placed  in  a  camera  in  lieu 
of  the  usual  film  or  dry  plate  will  make  a  jiosi- 
tive  print  directly  from  copy.  It  could  be  simi¬ 
larly  used  in  a  photostat  machine  to  make  posi¬ 
tive  copies  in  one  operation.  It  can  be  used  for 
contact  printing  if  the  original  is  on  sufhciently 
translucent  paper.  .\o  special  developer  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Recently  it  has  been  announced  that  a  film 
having  similar  properties  has  lieen  ileveloped 
and  that  the  speed  of  both  paper  and  film  has 
lieen  greatly  increased.  It  is  stateii  that  both 
materials  will  soon  be  on  the  market  and  that 
the  price  will  not  be  excessive. 

The  Department  continues  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  propounded  by  individual  members  and 
devotes  much  time  and  effort  to  this  activity. 
.Members  are  urged  to  make  more  use  of  these 
facilities,  and  are  again  reminded  that  the  De¬ 
partment  has  an  extensive  and  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  file  of  information  on  newspaper  mechanics, 
of  which  they  might  well  make  more  use. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

\V.  E.  Wises,  .Manager. 
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200  AT  DUTCH  TREAT  CLUB 

Webb  Miller  of  UP  and  Magician 
Featured  at  Luncheon 

Hie  Dutch  Treat  Club’s  regular 
Tuesday  luncheon  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel,  New  York,  brought  together 
ibout  200  writers,  editors,  artists,  play- 
wrists  and  many  visiting  members 
d  the  Fourth  Estate.  Clarence  Bud- 
ington  Kelland,  president  for  the  past 
ten  years,  presided. 

One  of  the  speakers  was  Webb 
Miller  of  the  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions  who  related  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  Ethiopia.  The  question 
period  developed  a  good  deal  of  off- 
^record  material,  Laurence  Stall¬ 
ings  and  Lowell  Thomas  participating. 
The  other  speaker  was  Harlow 
Tarbell,  well  known  magician.  His 
“Eyeless  Vision  Stxmt”  amazed  the 
•odience  because  of  his  gift  of  mind 
leading  and  identification  of  objects 
in  minutest  detail  while  blind- 
bided. 

John  O’Hara  Cosgrave  was  referred 
to  by  the  president  as  the  one  in- 
tliepensable  member  of  the  Dutch 
^at  who  in  all  seasons,  night  and  day 
B  indefatigable  in  advancing  the  in- 
brests  of  the  club. 

The  president  stated  that  at  the 
^ting  of  the  executive  conunittee 
0*  would  appoint  a  nominating  com- 
fflittee  to  place  in  nomination  at  the 
■'ort  meeting  of  the  club  a  list  of 
“ooinees  for  offices  and  executive 

committee. 


PUBLISHER  ARRESTED 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  20  — Ar- 
on  a  federal  warrant  charging 
^  of  mails  to  defraud,  John  A. 
”®oh,  publisher  of  the  sporadic 
baited  States  Democrat,  was  released 
*  8  $2,500  bond  April  18  after  1^ 
^uminary  hearing  was  adjourned 
10  days.  The  warrant  was  based 


Publishers  Service  Company 

America ’s  Foremost  Newspaper 
Promotion  Organization 


.  A  CLIENTELE  THAT  INCLUDES 
AMERICA’S  FINEST  NEWSPAPERS" 


MORE  THAN 

1 00,000 


DAILY 


48,037 


IN  THE  CITY 


THE  ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION 


NationRl  Representatives 
Kelly-Smith  Company 
120  Lrxinfcton  Awe.,  New  York  t'ity 


WITH  a  daily  circulation  in  excess  of  100,000 
THE  CONSTITUTION  has  achieved  the 
largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  any  Atlanta 
daily  newspaper.  THE  CONSTITUTION’S  city 
circulation  of  48,037  represents  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  profitable  homes  in  metropolitan 
Atlanta,  and  22,365  subscribers  do  not  sutecribe 
to  any  other  newspaper.  Is  it  surprising  that  THE 
CONSTITUTION  carried  almost  41  per  cent  of 
all  the  retail  food  lineage  and  chain  grocery  store 
lineage  published  in  ALL  of  the  Atlanta  news¬ 
papers  during  1934. 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION,  for  many 
years  a  client  of  Publishers  Service,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  clientele  that  includes  America’s  finest 
newspapers. 


WHEN 

CIRCULATION 
IS  REQUIRED 


ORIGINATED,  owned 
and  operated  by  the 
foremost  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  organization  of 
the  country,  Publishers 
Service  Contests  are  val¬ 
uable  when  increased  and 
stabilized  circulation  is 
required.  Dignified,  con¬ 
structive  and  with  an  al¬ 
most  universal  reader- 
appeal,  this  promotion 
has  been  invariably  suc¬ 
cessful  with  newspapers 
of  large  and  small  circu¬ 
lation.  It  entails  no  finan¬ 
cial  investment  for  the 
newspaper — no  risk — no 
gamble ! 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 
COMPARY 

75  West  Street  New  York 


THIS  Advertisement 

is  sponsored  by  these 
leading  newspapers: 

Altoona  Mirror 
Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Fall  River  Herald  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Johnstown  Democrat 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Louisville  Times 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  World-Telegram 
New  York  Sun 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Daily  News 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 
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From  time  to  time  a  certain 
Travel  Ai^cncy  in  New  York  runssmall 
advertisements  to  develop  leads. 

These  small  advertisements  picture 
the  glories  of  the  geographical  world 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Himalayas, 
offer  information  and  inspiration  to 
those  intent  on  trips  to  Bucharest  or 
Biloxi,  the  Arctic  Circle  or  Atlantic 
City;  give  routes  thereto  and  rates 
thereat;  and  invite  inquiries. 

Recently,  the  Agency  checked  up 
to  see  which  advertisement  over  a 
two-year  period  had  drawn  the  largest 
response.  And  what  bourne  to  which 
the  traveller  goes  interested  most 
people,  do  you  suppose?  .  .  .  The 
record  response  of  more  than  3,000 
inquiries  followed  the  advertisement 
concerned  with — Niagara  Falls! 

Now  Niagara  Falls  is  pretty  Old 
Stuff.  Our  grandparents  honey¬ 
mooned  there,  perceiving  with  every 
sense  alert  and  aching  feet  in  new 
store  shoes,  the  grandeur  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  wonder  of  nature.  Returning, 
they  brought  souvenir  teaspoons  and 
pictorial  cake  plates  which  familiar¬ 
ized  the  Falls  to  all  their  descendants. 
But  nobody  goes  to  Niagara  Falls  these 
days  except  vaudeville  comedians 
...  or  so  we  thought.  Well,  it  seems 
we  were  wrong.  Very  wrong. 

There  are  still  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  heard  about  Niagara  Falls,  and 
still  want  to  go  there.  Given  time  and 
opportunity,  they  go.  And  with 
undimmed  appreciation  but  fewer 
aching  feet,  we  hope,  they  continue 
to  get  just  as  much  kick  out  of  the 
place  as  their  grandparents. 

The  Falls  are  Old  Stuff — but  Still 
Good. 

• 


W'e  wondered  ...  if  there  wasn’t  a 
MORAL  for  advertLsers  in  this 
incident. 

In  these  parlous  and  difficult  times, 
every  advertiser  is  trying  to  do  more 
of  a  job  with  less  money.  New  forms 
of  advertising  are  tried  in  the  hope  of 
greater  effect  at  lower  cost.  Adver¬ 
tising  has  become  involved  with 
package  tops,  opera  stars,  intentional 
comedians,  premiums,  hidden  dem¬ 
onstrators,  prize  contests,  sampling 
crews,  road  shows,  skywriters,  ampli¬ 
fiers,  parking  signs,  mechanical  toys 
and  Heaven  knows  what! 

Staid  business  men  spend  stagger¬ 
ing  sums  of  money  for  advertising 
adventures  that  would  once  have 
subjected  their  sanity  to  close  scrutiny 
— and  possibly  still  should. 

Completely  cock-eyed  innovations 
get  the  grand  rush — before  they  get 
the  bum’s  rush. 

In  many  quarters,  if  you  discreetly 
mention  newspaper  advertising,  the 
response  is — Old  Stuff  I 

Yet  newspapers  continue  to  grow 
in  circulation  and  influence.  The 
constantly  changing  conditions  of  the 
last  three  years  have  made  newspapers 
less  dispensable  than  ever  before  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  American  people. 
Americans  still  buy  newspapers  to 
keep  posted  on  their  friends,  their 
town,  their  government,  their  taxes, 
their  jobs — and  their  favorite  radio 
programs! 

And  the  people  who  really  have  to 
SELL  gcx)ds,  deliver  merchandise  and 
collect  money  for  it — the  retailers, 
continue  to  spend  their  money  for 


newspaper  advertising,  buy  more 
agate  lines  every  year. 

They  still  depend  on  newspaper 
advertising  to  get  action  now,  to  bring 
in  crowds  today  and  tomorrow,  to 
turn  over  their  stocks  and  their 
capital,  to  clear  their  shelves  cjuickly 
and  profitably. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  use  newspapers  from  choice! 
They  could  use  spot  broadcasting, 
mail,  posters,  circulars  and  stunts 
galore.  Any  department  store  can  try 
out  novelties  and  stage  new  forms  of 
promotion  with  much  greater  ease 
and  much  less  expense — than  any 
national  advertiser.  The  retail  adver¬ 
tiser  has  no  lack  of  opportunity  for 
novelty.  But  he  stays  with  the  news¬ 
paper — Old  Stuff — because  he  knows 
of  no  more  productive  advertising. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  retailer  has 
no  monopoly  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  still  works  for  the  national 
advertiser  as  well. 

If  you  are  tired  of  novelty,  stunts, 
and  profitless  publicity — why  not  go 
back  to  the  first  medium  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  newspaper?  That  medium 
still  holds  first  place  in  the  interest 
and  affection  of  the  public  and  your 
prospects.  It  still  functions  with 
greatest  efficiency  with  eye  appeal; 
still  covers  most  of  your  market, 
wastes  least  of  your  effort.  It  still  does 
the  biggest  job  for  the  least  money.  It 
fits  your  marketing  scheme,  your  sales 
territories,  your  selling  plans.  And  it 
returns  results  you  can  check! 

Some  of  you  have  been  out  of 
newspaf)ers  long  enough  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  may  be  a  novelty, 
at  that — and  a  profitable  novelty! 


■  WSC-. 
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PRESS-RADIO  EXTENDED  ONE  YEAR 

n  Approved  by  ANPA,  Radio  Committee  Report  Calls  for  Continuation — Political 


When  Approved  by  ANPA,  Radio  Committee  Report  Calls  for  Continuation 

Control  of  Broadcasting  Is  Hit 


U^ITH  radio  less  in  the  limelight 
than  at  either  of  the  two  nrevi- 


»  »  than  at  either  of  the  two  previ¬ 
ous  meetings  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Press-Radio  Bureau 
for  another  year  was  approved  by  the 
ANPA  radio  committee  at  the  meeting 
in  New  York  this  week.  The  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  AP,  UP  and  INS  to  supply 
their  reports  for  Bureau  editing,  and 
the  desire  of  the  NBC  and  CBS  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Bureau  were 
implied  in  the  report  offered  by  E.  H. 
Harris,  chairman  of  the  radio  com¬ 
mittee  and  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium  &  Item. 

No  indication  of  what  Mr.  Harris 
had  in  mind  when  he  said  several 
months  ago  that  he  was  working  on  a 
new  plan  to  achieve  more  satisfactory 
handling  of  news  on  the  air — free 
from  all  advertising  sponsorship — was 
contained  in  the  report.  The  report 
did,  however,  point  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  radio  as  a  medium  for  paid 
newscasts,  principally  on  the  basis 
that  the  licensing  provision  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  set-up  makes 
radio  “a  convenient  vehicle  for  con¬ 
trol  by  a  political  party.” 

The  radio  report  follows: 

The  desire  of  the  broadcctsters  to 
keep  pace  with  public  demands  and 
the  refinements  which  have  been  made 
in  the  mechanics  of  radio  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  constantly  changing  condi¬ 
tions  that  affect  press-radio  relations. 

The  permanence  of  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  has  not  been  questioned  since  it 
came  into  general  use,  but  its  ulti¬ 
mate  function  is  still  undetermined 
and  its  permanent  place  in  the  social 
and  economic  structure  of  the  world 
is  something  which  future  experi¬ 
mentation  must  finally  decide. 

Your  radio  committee  consequently 
is  navigating  imchartered  seas  in  con¬ 
tinuing  its  attempts  to  work  out  a  co¬ 
operative  plan  between  the  press  and 
radio  which  would  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

A  correct  diagnosis  in  any  case  must 
be  based  upon  a  frank  presentation 
of  the  facts.  Your  committee,  there¬ 
fore,  presents  the  following  for  the 
consideration  of  the  convention. 

In  the  final  analysis  radio  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  mechanical  de¬ 
vice  for  the  elimination  of  distance 
through  which  sound  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted.  But  this  particular  mechan¬ 
ical  device  is  itself  an  agency  which 
influences  our  social  and  economic 
structure. 

The  operation  of  broadcast  stations 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
air  controlled  by  private  capital  im- 
der  government  domination.  Its  mo¬ 
nopolistic  feature,  however,  is  its 
greatest  weakness,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First:  Broadcast  stations  must  al¬ 
ways  be  licensed  by  the  government. 

^cond:  They  can  operate  only  on 
a  very  limited  number  of  radio  chan¬ 
nels.  Each  station,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
concerned,  has  a  monopoly  of  the  air 
in  its  service  area  on  its  particular 
channel.  This  opens  the  door  for  con¬ 
trol  as  to  who  shall  speak  and  in  some 
cases  what  shall  be  said. 

Some  groups  affiliated  with  the  radio 
industry  and  some  connected  with  the 
government  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
state  that  radio  broadcasting  and  its 
affiliates,  facsimile  printing  and  televi¬ 
sion,  eventually  will  supplant  the 
newspapers. 

The  fallacy  of  these  statements  is 
apparent  at  a  glance. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  the 


press  was  freed  not  only  of  licensing 
ljut  of  any  governmental  control  what- 


Journalism  could  not  exist  if 
it  were  subject  to  a  government 
license.  Radio  broadcasting,  fac¬ 
simile  printing,  and  television  by 
their  very  nature  must  always  be  un¬ 
der  government  license. 

Attempts  of  radio  to  function  in  the 
field  of  journalism  must  fail  because  a 
government  license  destroys  the  free¬ 
dom  on  which  any  journalistic  en¬ 
deavor  rests. 

If  radio  broadcasting,  facsimile 
printing,  and  television  ever  jeopardize 
the  functions  of  the  press,  they  will  do 
so  only  when  these  facilities  are  used 
for  propaganda  purposes  to  retard  the 
work  of  the  press,  and  the  press  by  a 
lack  of  vigilance  has  aided  in  its  own 
destruction. 

The  control  of  debate,  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  radio  for  government  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  censorship  of  news  over 
the  air  are  possibilities  in  radio,  even 
probabilities.  They  are  unthinkable 
as  to  the  press. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  steps 
have  already  been  taken  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  such  control,  propaganda  and 
censorship. 

The  efforts  of  your  committee  to 
keep  the  presentation  of  news  over 
the  air  free  from  censorship  and  to 
protect  the  property  rights  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  news  which  they  have 
gathered  have  led  to  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  also  to  false  charges  that  the 
newspapers  are  warring  against  radio. 
There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  these 
charges. 

Your  committee  continues  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  press  and  the  radio 
should  cooperate  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  but  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  newspapers  and  the 
press  associations  should  have  their 
property  rights  in  their  news  properly 
protected  not  alone  for  the  press,  but 
for  the  public  good. 

In  some  respects  radio  and  the  press 
see  eye  to  eye,  while  in  others,  there 
is  a  divergence  of  opinion.  These 
points  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
should  be  laid  before  publishers  for 
observation  in  order  to  obtain  answers 


to  the  questions  which  are  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  publishers. 

Some  publishers  and  some  broad¬ 
casters  have  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  cooperation  and 
how  far  one  side  must  go  to  meet  the 
other.  Most  of  these  differences  of 
opinion  have  been  due  to  misunder¬ 
standings  which  may  be  accoimted 
for  by  the  fact  that  broadcasting  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  while  the  news¬ 
papers  have  a  background  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  experimentation  covering 
.several  centuries. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  points  between  the  press  and 
radio. 

From  time  to  time  the  newspapers 
have  raised  objections  to  furnishing 
the  broadcasters  with  the  free  use  of 
their  columns  for  the  publication  of 
radio  promotional  matter.  Many 
publishers  now  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  sufficient  news 
interest  in  radio  programs  to  justify 
the  giving  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
space  to  this  material.  However,  many 
publishers  still  contend  that  radio  pro¬ 
grams  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
free  publicity,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such. 

Competition  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  radio  stations  for  the 
advertiser’s  dollar  should  not  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  because  publishers  have 
never  denied  the  right  of  fair  competi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  any  other  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

As  an  indication  that  there  is  no 
hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  press 
toward  radio,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  newspapers  and  the 
press  associations  during  the  last  two 
years  have  made  available  the  entire 
news  services  of  the  three  press  as¬ 
sociations  to  all  broadcasting  stations 
without  charge.  Thereby  they  are  of¬ 
fering  protection  to  all  radio  stations 
on  news  throughout  the  24  hovurs  of 
the  day  and  night.  The  only  condi¬ 
tions  are  that  this  news  shall  not  be 
commingled  with  advertising  or  con¬ 
nected  with  an  advertising  program, 
and  that  it  be  broadcast  in  the  form 
given  and  at  periods  of  value  to  the 
listening  public. 

The  press,  in  offering  its  wire  re¬ 
ports  as  a  public  service,  has  taken 


the  position  that  the  broadcasters,  in 
return  for  this  valuable  contribution, 
should  do  their  part  by  putting  the 
news  on  the  air  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  and  at  hours  when  the  news 
would  be  of  the  most  value  to  the 
public. 

The  publishers  contend  this  should 
be  a  free  service  on  the  part  of  the 
broadcasters  in  the  interest  of  their 
listening  public.  Many  independent 
stations,  however,  are  holding  out  for 
the  right  to  sell  this  news  for  revenue. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  few  independent  statimis 
are  making  use  of  the  Press-Radio 
Bureau  these  groups  and  the  press 
associations  are  now  cooperating  in 
constructive  programs  for  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  news  in  the  public  interest, 
without  an  advertising  tie-up. 

The  real  issue  between  the  news- 
p>ap>ers  and  broadcasters,  if  any  exists, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  those 
broadcasters  who  assert  that  the  news¬ 
papers  should  permit  the  use  of  their 
news  in  connection  with  advertising 
programs.  These  broadcasters  say 
they  should  not  be  required  to  give 
up  valuable  advertising  time  for  the 
purpose  of  broadcasting  news  as  a 
public  service.  The  owners  of  these 
stations  contend  they  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  advertising  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  press  association  news,  tying 
the  advertising  and  news  together  in 
the  broadcast  program  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  their  revenue. 


Meeting  in  a  Waldorf  rorridor  (left  to  right)  Philip  S.  Marden,  president, 
Lowell  (Maes.)  Courier-Citizen  and  Leader,  C.  H.  Hastings,  publisher,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item,  and  W.  G.  Spence,  general  manager,  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Leader. 


It  is  upon  this  issue  that  there  is  a  ! 
wide  difference  of  opinion.  Your  radio 
committee  consistently  has  opposed 
the  use  of  press  association  news 
W'hen  commingled  with  advertising 
or  connected  with  an  advertising 
program. 

The  committee  believes  an  impor¬ 
tant  principle,  vital  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  radio  stations,  and  most  of 
all  to  the  general  public,  is  involved 
in  this  issue. 

The  sale  of  news  to  any  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  or  to  any  advertiser  for 
sponsorship  over  the  air  is  just  as  un¬ 
sound  as  if  the  newspapers  sold  news 
to  their  advertisers,  and  then  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  conuningle  this  news 
in  their  advertising  copy.  How  long 
would  the  newspapers  hold  the  con-  I 
fidence  of  the  public,  as  media  for  the 
dissemination  of  information,  if  they 
adopted  such  a  policy? 

The  same  principle  is  applicable  to 
radio  stations  which  permit  such  a 
policy. 

The  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
United  States  should  be  interested  in 
keeping  radio  as  a  medium  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  without 
government  or  advertiser  sponsorship 
or  censorship.  The  functions  of  the 
*  newspaper  and  of  radio  are  so  closely 
allied  that  the  future  welfare  of  this 
country  may  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  both  of  these  media  as 
free  ihstitutions.  Of  course,  radio, 
while  subject  to  a  license,  can  never 
be  as  free  as  the  press,  but  even  so, 
the  press  can  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  air  if  the  broadcasters,  by  their 
acts,  prove  themselves  worthy  of  our 
help. 

The  most  dangerous  feature  of  radio 
broadcasting  in  any  coimtry  and  un¬ 
der  any  system  yet  devised  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  license  to  operate  a 
broadcasting  station  provides  a  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  because  no  more  radio 
channels  are  available.  The  situatkm 
under  private  operation  becomes  more 
acute  when  we  realize  that  there  are 
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al 


a  limited  number  of  hours  in 

EU  to  operate  a  broadcast  station; 
stiU  more  acute  when  one  con- 
Irf  Ae  value  of  such  a  hcense 
.  a  simple  illustration.  The 
be  compared  to  a  state 
grated  an  exclusive  li- 
K  to  one  company  to  operate  only 
bus  of  a  given  capaci^  on  a  pub- 
.:^wav.  When  this  bus  is  filled, 


countries  are  broadcasting  propa¬ 
ganda  daily  direct  into  the  United 
States  under  the  guise  of  news. 

Such  changes  in  government  policy 
do  not  come  suddenly  but  creep  up 
on  us  gradually.  From  the  day  of 
the  first  printing  press,  the  press  has 
always  been  under  attack,  either  open 
or  insidious,  from  seekers  after  arbi- 
.  .  -V  wnen  uns  trary  power.  Propaganda  under  the 

cannot  enter  it,  are  unable  guise  of  news  over  the  radio  eventu- 
.pjjg  monopoly  is  complete,  ally  might  conceivably  cause  the  dis- 
■  1  be  no  other  bus  on  that  integration  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Md  additional  seats  cannot  be  press— but  not  if  the  press  is  vigilant 
to  the  bus.  The  owner  of  the  in  the  protection  of  the  citizen’s  right 
1  r  is  in  a  position  to  determine  to  have  authoritative  and  reliable  in- 
C,r^sengers  he  wants  to  carry  and  formation. 

I;  toh^e  wants  to  transport  them.  The  Federal  control  of  telegraph 
***  rrv  the  example  farther,  the  and  telephone  companies  and  the  li- 
I  to  this  company,  if  you  fail  censing  of  radio  stations  under  the 

rate  the  bus  in  the  manner  in  Federal  Communications  Commission 
think  vou  should  operate  it,  has  opened  the  door  for  the  govern- 

to  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
press.  Wire  and  radio  communica¬ 
tions  are  closely  allied.  'Their  opera¬ 
tions  now  are  subject  to  the  same  dic¬ 
tatorial  powers  assumed  by  the  Fed- 


iose ' 

ride. 

kere  can 


lich  we  think  you 

Twill  cancel  your  license  and  issue  ment 
to  some  other  bus  owner. 

^  is  the  exact  situation  m  radio 

^dcasting. 

Ibis  is  the  reason  why  there  is  ~ 


Bureau  be  continued  for  another  year 
and  that  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press,  and  the  International 
News  Service  be  requested  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Bureau  during  that 
period,  so  that  its  news  reports  may 
be  made  available  to  all  radio  broad¬ 
cast  stations  desiring  to  use  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  H.  Harris,  Chairman, 


H.  M.  Booth, 
Amon  G.  Carter, 
Norman  Chandler, 
E.  D.  Corson, 

K.  A.  Engel, 


E.  S.  Friendly, 

J.  R.  Knowland, 
H.  Ponting, 

J.  G.  Stahlman, 
O.  S.  Warden. 


COURT  RESTRAINS  PUBLISHER 

Eber  H.  Kempson  has  been  re¬ 
strained  permanently  by  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  Buchanan  from  publishing  a 
Linden  (N.  J.)  Observer  in  rivalry 
with  a  paper  of  the  same  name  pub¬ 
lished  by  Morris  Winetsky.  The  Ob¬ 
server  was  published  originally  by 
Kempson.  He  left  Linden  in  January, 
1933,  for  Houston,  Tex.,  remaining 


Left  to  right:  William  J.  Pape,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American;  G.  A.  Mellen,  national 
advertising  manager,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 

Eagle-Tribune,  and  Harold  G.  Morrill,  there  imtil  September,  1934,  when  he 
InWVMsy  over  the  freedom  of  the  eral  Communications  Commission.  Eagle-Tribune,  discuss  convention  topics,  returned  and  resumed  publication.  In 
^  The  holder  of  a  radio  broadcast  Newspapers  and  press  associations  ,  .  ,  the  rivhts  of  meantime,  however,  Kempson’s 

Li  mi^t  sav  who  shaU  speak  over  cannot  function  except  through  com-  had  been  foreclosed.  Winetsky 

tewtoTeS^speakllndhow  munlcti.n,  Jsed  by  ‘i^XTws'whioh  bought  tt,e  April  5,  1933,  and 

"glSthaUspoak.andmmostcIri^  th^aama  Commiaaion.  ,  ,  mintiStg  SoSon  aPPbnuad  pubbcaUon. 

manuscript  must  be  submitted  m  The  listening  public  desir^  only  the  improper  appropriation  of  news.  rnNVFNTlON  nATF  qPT 

b^ce.  It  is  easy  for  the  hcei^  news  bulletms,  and  these  can  be  given  Every  n^spa^r  publisher  and  each  CONVENTION  DATE  SET 

lider  to  deny  an  unwelcome  speaker  to  radio  by  the  press,  but  the  source  LsociatiorT  are  urged  to  con-  Board  of  directors  of  the  Canadian 

X  right  to  speak  under  the  exci^  of  me  news  and  its  presentation  must  tinue  to  oppose  the  illegal  use  of  its  Weekly  Newspaper  Association  meet- 

. .  ^  ‘  not  be  contammated  news  and  to  protect  the  property  rights  ing 

The  Press-Radio  Bureau  has  been  ^^^h  Ls  in  the  neiis  which  it 


not  having  available  time  on  the 
b.  Different  hours  of  the  day  and 
Jit  also  have  their  value  from  zero  in  operation  for  two  years  and  is  ren- 
millions  in  terms  of  an  audience,  dering  a  most  valuable  and  construc- 
^  the  time  of  the  broadcast  is  most  tive  service  to  the  listening  public, 
^rtant  to  the  speaker  as  many  ele-  but  its  scope  should  be  extended. 

^nts  enter  into  the  factor  of  equal  The  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
^  '  '  pany  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 

System  have  expressed  their  desire  to 


l^rtunity.  The  most  popular  hours 
[  the  day  are  the  most  valuable  reve- 


iue  producing  hours. 

is  a  '  Under  our  system  of  regulation, 
tdio  i^l>ere  the  licenses  to  broadcast  are 
ised  fanted  by  a  political  body  every  six 
ews  lonths,  a  station  is  not  likely  to 
sing  lopardize  its  license  by  offending  this 
sing  olitical  body.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
lat  radio  offers  a  convenient  vehicle 
■X  control  by  a  political  party.  It  is 
leduty  of  publishers  to  see  that  the 
sgulation  of  broadcasting  is  kept  free 
■ora  political  domination,  and  with- 
ut  bias  or  prejudice. 

I  The  citizens  of  this  country  are  in- 
irested  in  maintaining  the  proper 
wdom  for  our  communications  in 
rder  that  these  media  may  fulfill 
xir  proper  functions  and  do  their 
vt  in  a  country  which  is  built  upon 
be  citizen’s  right  of  debate  and  a  free 
ipression. 

Congress  has  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
nl  Communications  Commission  the 
ower  to  regulate  and  license  broad- 
esting  in  the  “public  interest,  con- 
tnience,  and  necessity,”  and  as  yet 
either  Congress  nor  the  Commission, 
et  even  the  courts,  have  attempted  to 
lefine  what  constitutes  "public  inter- 
st,  convenience,  and  necessity.”  The 
Weral  Communications  Commission 
»lds  a  club  over  the  license  holder, 
hrough  many  restrictions  as  to  equip- 
tent,  the  technical  control  of  radio 
raves,  and  finally  in  requiring  an  ap- 
ilication  for  renewal  of  licenses  to  op- 
wte.  This  places  a  tremendous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  govenunent 
to  control  the  air. 

No  matter  what  party  happens  to 
in  power,  this  system  offers  to  that 
ty  a  temptation  to  use  this  medium 
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continue  the  Press- Radio  Bureau  and 
to  finance  it  for  another  year. 

While  the  Press-Radio  Bureau 
serves  many  stations  affiliated  with 
these  two  chains,  a  large  number  of 
radio  stations  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
Far  West,  and  a  part  of  the  South  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  Bureau  that 
the  heavy  toll  charges  make  the  ser¬ 
vice  impracticable  for  these  far  distant 
stations,  even  though  the  news  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  them  without  cost. 

Your  committee  recommends  the 
continuance  of  the  Bureau  for  an¬ 
other  year  with  an  expansion  of  its 
service.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  three  press  associations  should  be 
asked  to  cooperate  for  another  year  in 
the  work  of  the  Bureau.  To  the  end 
that  this  service  reach  the  entire 
listening  public,  your  committee  rec¬ 
ommends  that  it  be  authorized  to  take 
up  with  those  stations  which  cannot 
afford  wire  costs  from  New  York, 
plans  for  a  more  economical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Press-Radio  reports. 

During  the  last  year  the  newspapers 
^d  the  press  associations  have  won 
important  victories  in  the  courts  on 


has  gathered.  Newspaper  publishers 
should  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  any  group  to  curtail  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  expression  by  means  of 
radio  or  any  wire  commimication  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  committee  offers  the  following 
resolutions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  convention: 

Resolved:  That  the  Press-Radio 


Ottawa  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  at 
Winnipeg  the  second  week  in  July. 


Old  John  Public 


200,000 

CIRCULATION 


Net  paid  circulation  of  the 
New  York  Post  now  averages 
more  than  200,000.  Circula¬ 
tion  average  for  3  months  end¬ 
ing  March  31 — 169,825 ;  for  6 
months  ending  March  31 — 
148,591;  as  reported  to  ABC. 
Advertisers  are  catching  on, 
too!  POST  linage  was  up 
40  per  cent  for  first  3  months 
of  1936! 

NEW  YORK  POST 

Founded  1801 
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ffli  communication  for  propaganda  pvtr- 
Ipcses. 

I  In  several  European  countries  the 
radio  has  been  used  by  the  party  in 
power  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  press.  The  final  result 
o!  it  in  those  countries  has  been  the 
snppr^ion  of  the  press  and  the  de- 
•kuction  of  the  newspapers. 

In  Germany,  the  party  in  power  can 
^  is  putting  its  citizens  in  jail  for 
“^lonng  to  any  broadcast  from  a  for- 
•■Sn  country,  yet  Germany  and  other 


MARCH  GAINS 

Due  to  an  error,  the  circulation  gains 
of  The  Sunpapers  for  March,  1936, 
over  March,  1935,  were  transposed 
in  our  page  advertisement  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  April  18.  The  March 
gains  should  have  read  as  follows: 

Daily  (M  &  E)  Gain.  11,357 
Sunday  Gain  .  5,786 

March  circulation:  Daily  (M  &  E) 
289,237;  Sunday,  203,414  (which  is 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  The 
Sunday  Sun.) 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
RtvoiveM  Around 

THE  iSimb  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 
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Par  capita  food  expendi¬ 
tures  in  Rhode  Island,  as 
revealed  by  the  Census 
of  American  Business  are 
48.2  per  cent  above 
national  average. 

J-/- 

pnOVIDENCE 

JOURNAL-BULlETIt 

1':. 

spends  pennies  maybe 
or  maybe  tbonsands 

Even  the  pennies  mount  to 
thousands  and  the  other 
thousands  come  most  easily 
where  the  pennies  mount  fast¬ 
est.  Any  particular  John  may 
be  a  penny  customer  today  and 
a  source  of  thousands  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  same  attraction  that  made 
him  spend  pennies  also  gov¬ 
erns  his  expenditure  of  thou¬ 
sands.  He  wants  that  clean¬ 
ness,  clarity  and  attractiveness 
which  comes  from  balanced 
production — every  feature  in 
tune,  including  stereotyping. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIEDDRYMAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.*  New  York,  K.  Y« 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1  936 


CONTEMPT  DECISION 
RESERVED  BY  COURT 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Bleakley 

Hears  Arguments  in  White  Plains 

Court  on  Charges  Against  N.  Y. 

Daily  News  Reporter 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  F. 
Bleakley,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
served  decision  in  a  contempt  action 
against  Jack  Turcott,  New  York  Daily 
News  reporter,  charged  with  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  writing  a  by-line 
story,  April  13,  dealing  with  a  divorce 
and  a  libel  suit,  the  papers  on  which 
the  court  ordered  sealed. 

The  story  of  the  involved  charges 
was  carried  in  last  week’s  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

J.  Howard  Carter,  coimsel  for  the 
News  and  the  reporter,  charged  that 
the  elementary  rules  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  laid  down  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  constitution  and  in  all  state  con¬ 
stitutions,  had  been  violated  by  the 
court  order  which  the  reporter  is 
charged  with  violating. 

Carter  argued  before  Judge  Bleak¬ 
ley  that  no  judge,  in  state  or  federal 
jurisdiction,  has  the  right  to  suppress 
news  in  advance  of  publication  and 
that  the  right  to  print  court  news  is 
guaranteed  by  all  state  constitutions, 
although  the  question  of  printing 
facts  contained  in  a  sealed  case  has 
never  before  arisen  in  a  New  York 
State  Court 

“The  constitutional  provisions  are 
very  clear,”  Carter  said  in  his  argu¬ 
ment,  “and  a  restraining  order  from 
a  judge  would  constitute  advance 
censorship,  something  which  hcis  been 
abhorrent  to  legislators  in  the  U.  S. 
since  the  days  before  the  Revolution. 

“The  law  specifically  recognizes 
remedies  to  people  who  may  be 
harmed  by  publication  of  stories  in 
newspapers.  Libelous  or  obscene 
stories  carry  penalties  against  the  re¬ 
porter,  editor  or  publisher.” 

Justice  Bleakley  when  he  reserved 
his  decision  said  that  he  was  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  the  legal  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  for  free  press  and  said  that 
he  would  write  a  memorandum  on  it 
when  he  decided  the  case. 


“RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY” 
UNDETERMINED 

{Continued  from  page  113) 


achieved,  if  the  press  be  granted  some 
special  statutory  or  judicial  dispensa¬ 
tion,  excepting  Ae  easy,  legitimate,  and 
unopposed  control  of  the  unauthor¬ 
ized  use  of  portraits  and  names  in 
advertising,  by  act  of  legislature?  Its 
theorists  admit  that  whether  by  strain¬ 
ing  or  not,  it  has  been  possible  to 
furnish  a  remedy  to  most  of  those 
whose  interest  of  personality  is  in¬ 
vaded,  by  resort  to  other  devices  than 
the  extension  of  a  theoretical  right. 
Presumably,  even  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  right  of  privacy,  this  must 
continue  to  be  the  case  in  instances 
involving  oral  publication. 

“Conceding,  as  1  do,  the  wrongs  that 
may  be  done  to  individuals  by  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  right  of  privacy,  I  cannot 
but  be  most  concerned  with  the  results 
of  legislation  and  interpretation  upon 
the  press;  nor  can  I  escape  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  steps  taken  or  sug¬ 
gested  imperil  the  larger  rights  and 
liberties  whidi  a  free  press  assured 
to  the  people. 

“It  is  perplexing  to  contemplate  the 
problems  of  newspaper  production  in 
the  light  of  judicial  decisions  and  legal 
philosophizing,  an  uncertain  part  of 
which  will  no  doubt  eventually  find 
its  way  into  ruling  case  law.  A  few 
examples  may  suffice. 

“It  appears  an  individual  has  a  right 
to  avoid  the  publicizing  of  his  com¬ 


E.  K.  Gaylord  (left),  publisher  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times 
I'hats  with  Don  S.  Elias,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times. 


mendable  qualities  no  less  than  those 
which  are  questionable;  that  he  may 
be  entitled  to  avoid  publicity  about 
some  phases  of  his  life  while  expect¬ 
ing,  permitting,  or  encouraging  it  about 
other  phases;  that  he  may  resent  the 
publication  of  his  portrait  but  wel¬ 
come  verbal  comment;  that  he  may 
expect  to  have  his  privacy  respected 
to^y  and  seek  the  benefits  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  publicity  tomorrow. 

“Not  only  would  it  appear  that  the 
whims  and  caprice  of  the  individual 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  editor, 
but  the  whims  and  caprices  of  those 
relatives,  near  or  remote,  who  svu'- 
vive  him.  And  if  these  relatives  may 
disagree  as  to  the  right  of  privacy  of 
the  deceased,  then  indeed  is  the  editor 
in  a  boat.  Must  he,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions,  be  governed  by  the 
attitudes  of  those  who  may  seek  rem¬ 
edies?  Either  that  or  rest  his  case 
with  juries  whose  uncertainties  may 
be  magnified  by  the  guiding  comment 
of  judges  whose  legalistic  cuid  social 
philosophies  are  so  much  at  variance. 

“Truth,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
no  defense.  Absence  of  malice  is  no 
defense.  Specific  damages  need  not 
be  proved. 

“In  some  wholly  uncertain  measure, 
‘public  concern’  and  ‘public  interest’ 
(which  are  not  always  viewed  as  the 
same  thing)  may  seem  to  yield  the 
privilege  of  publication  of  what  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  be  consid¬ 
ered  private.  So,  too,  the  newspaper 
is  freer  to  deal  with  a  public  than  a 
private  personage,  provided  it  can  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  the  two,  and  that  it 
does  not  forget  the  private  aspects  of 
the  public  mem’s  life,  whatever  they 
are  or  may  be.  Who  shall  determine 
where  the  lines  are  to  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  public  interest  and  distinterest, 
public  concern  and  imconcem,  public 
characters  and  private  characters,  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  trained  journalist?  Who 
else  could  discriminate  and  still  give 
the  public  an  informative  press,  free 
from  the  evils  of  coercion,  suppression 
and  censorship? 

“If  individual  ‘feelings’  are  the  de¬ 
terminant  of  injuries  sustained  by  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  right  of  privacy,  may  the 
individual  determine  not  only  the 
amount  and  the  kind  of  publicity  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him,  but  also  the  place? 
May  he  be  tolerant  of  publicity  in  the 
magazine  his  club  publishes  and  re¬ 
sistant  to  publicity  in  the  public  press? 
May  he  accept  it  in  one  newspaper, 
whose  style  and  clientele  he  respects, 
and  combat  it  in  another,  which  he 
may  happen  to  despise? 

“One  of  the  reliefs  sought  by  War¬ 
ren  and  Brandeis  was  from  the  evils 
of  gossip.  If  the  press  is  restrained, 
or  restrainable,  and  oral  publication 
is  not,  then  doesn’t  an  extension  of  the 
theory  of  the  right  to  privacy  actually 
carry  with  it  an  encouragement  of 


irresponsible  rumor?  And  does  it  not 
follow  that  confidence  in  the  press 
as  a  vitally  informative  institution  is 
undermined,  when  the  public  becomes 
aware  or  suspicious  of  that  which  the 
press  omits  to  print,  because  action¬ 
able? 

“The  frequent  assurances  that  are 
offered  that  few  suits  under  the  right 
of  privacy  could  be  successfully  main¬ 
tained  is  quite  unsatisfactory  to  those 
who  have  learned  the  cost  of  defenses 
at  law;  the  aggravations,  annoyances, 
harassments,  of  actions  that  may  be 
begun  by  the  vengeful,  the  avaricious 
and  the  psychopathic  reader;  the  strain 
of  endeavoring  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  under  repressive  influences. 

“The  press  is  free  because,  for  all 
of  its  faults,  which  are  numerous  and 
obvious,  the  public  is  safer  and  hap¬ 
pier  for  the  knowledge  that  it  is  able 
to  disseminate.  If  the  press  is  worth 
continuance  (and  its  bitterest  enemies 
still  concede  it  some  merit),  it  must 
have  more  freedom  of  action  than  an 
extension  of  the  principle  of  privacy 
would  seem  to  promise. 

“I  find  myself  in  somewhat  the  same 
position  as  the  author  of  your  canons 
of  journalism,  when  he  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  decency.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  practices  of  those  newspapers 
which  are  too  disrespectful  of  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  normal  persons  ‘will  en- 
coxmter  effective  public  disapproval 
or  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  prepon¬ 
derant  professional  condemnation.’” 


MAKE  READER  FEEL  AND 
LIVE  THE  NEWS 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


married  a  broad-rimmed  hat  cowboy. 
There  was  a  little  item,  not  a  stick, 
“Not  the  day's  heroine,  the  day’s 
hero.”  That  is  a  touch  of  the  humor. 

Another  example  of  it:  You  re¬ 
member  that  Harry  Hopkins  an¬ 
nounced  one  time  'that  he  was  going 
to  employ,  I  think,  about  5,000  unem¬ 
ployed  newspaper  men  around  the 
coimtry.  We  seized  upon  that  and 
our  reporter  (in  fact  it  was  written 
by  several  reporters)  began  a  series 
of  letters  to  “Dear  Harry.”  In  the 
first  letter,  the  reporter  remarked  that 
he  had  noticed  that  Harry  was  going 
to  employ  these  unemployed  reporters. 
He  called  Mr.  Hopkins’  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  vmemployed, 
but  the  managing  editor  had  advised 
him  he  might  be  at  any  time,  and  he 
was  applying  for  the  job  and  volun¬ 
teering  to  keep  Harry  informed  on 
the  work  of  the  PWA,  etc.,  in  our 
community. 

Well,  it  gave  us  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  the  news  of  all  the 
boondoggling  projects  in  our  com¬ 
munity  facetiously  and  still  not  with 
ridicule. 

Our  inside  pages  are  on  a  par.  We 
don’t  put  all  our  dignified,  important 
stuff  on  the  front  page.  If  it  is  a  good 
story,  a  readable  story,  it  gets  on  the 
front  page  even  if  it  is  the  most  in¬ 
consequential  thing  imaginable.  Here 
is  a  front  page  story,  a  top  head  with 
a  three-column  front  page  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  theme  of  the  story  is  this: 
Out  at  the  city  zoo  is  a  very  proud 
peacock,  well  known  to  many  chil¬ 
dren  and  people  of  the  town.  A  goat 
got  out  and  ate  the  peacock’s  tail.  It 
is  a  column  on  the  front  page,  with  a 
picture  by  an  artist  showing  a  black 
line  where  the  tail  used  to  be.  “  ‘How 
hath  the  mighty  fallen,’  said  the  goats 
at  the  zoo  to^y  and  snickered  in 
their  beards.” 

Here  is  a  story:  “They  cut  the  weeds 
and  there  was  Amos.”  It  seems  that 
one  of  our  largest  advertisers,  an  old 
fellow,  crabbed  in  a  way,  loving  and 
big-hearted  in  another  way,  was  ap¬ 
proached  for  aid  by  an  old  man  who 
used  to  work  for  him.  He  didn’t  give 
him  any  money,  but  he  had  a  vacant 
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A  cordial  greeting  hetweeo 
Gannett,  president,  Gannett  Ncwn 
(left),  and  Frederick  E.  Morph^^ 
Usher,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  ri 
Waldorf'Astoria  this  we^ 


corner  lot  in  Meadowmere,  the 
elusive  residence  section  of  the  tc^ 
Weeds  had  grown  eight  feet  hi^ 
it  because  he  wouldn’t  cut  thin^ 
said  he  hadn’t  gotten  around  to 
He  told  this  old  man  who  li 
place  to  live  or  anything,  “Go  lit* 
my  lot.”  One  day  the  city  heaWi 
spector  drove  by  and  demanded 
they  cut  the  weeds  and  there, 
shack,  on  this  lot  on  the  comer 
the  best  section  of  the  town  was  aJ 
and  his  shack,  and  that  is  the  stq 
They  cut  the  weeds  and  there 
Amos,  a  front  page  story  with  ill; 
trations,  two  pictures  on  the  insif 
There  is  Amos’  shack  that  no 
knew  about  and  there  is  the  boal 
next  door  to  it.  He  had  lived 
for  a  year  and  no  one  had  known  | 
That  is  a  front  page  story,  withiu 

Of  course,  we  all  know  the  old  d 
of  action,  punch  and  everything.  ■ 
have  thrown  that  aside  in  our  pjT 
tures.  We  tell  our  photographers  til 
what  we  want  is  re^ism.  Our  instrul 
tions  to  'the  photographers  is  that  tki| 
are  reporters — every  one.  They 
taught  as  reporters.  We  say,  “Yonjl 
out  and  you  find  out  what  this  stop 
is.  You  are  not  a  picture-taker, 
are  a  reporter,  and  you  are  going 
report  your  story  in  the  picture  y: 
bring  in.  This  man  who  goes 
you  is  going  to  report  it  in  wonii 
The  picture  you  bring  back  must  ttp 
this  story.” 

We  use  candid  cameras  a  great  de)| 
In  interviewing  a  man  instead  of  g«j 
ting  a  portrait,  just  a  set  picture 
him,  we  illustrate  the  interview  wi; 
probably  five  or  six  successive  sbof 
of  the  man  as  he  is  giving  the  into 
view.  Of  course,  it  adds  much  nwr 
life  to  it. 

You  ask  if  all  this  goofy  stuff  payf 
and  when  I  say  it  pays,  I  mean  givt 
our  circulation  st^  something  the! 
can  sell,  that  the  advertising  depar;" 
ment  can  sell.  You  can’t  crusaoj 
and  you  can’t  be  independent  unlei| 
you  stand  on  your  own  feet. 

I  am  a  publisher.  I  say— nev« 
mind  the  advertising  department  au 
the  circulation  department.  Give  c 
an  editorial  newspaper  and  they  ^ 
sell  the  rest. 

We  have  more  than  100  per  ce 
circulation  in  the  town,  19,0()0  undu 
plicated  circulation  in  a  town  of  abw 
18,000  and  some — more  outside  thai 
we  want. 

The  other  day  we  caught  the  Oi 
cago  Opera  Company  with  an 
date.  Three  days  before  the  op^ 
date,  we  took  it  on  and  offered  it  t 
the  people.  With  three  days’ 
tion,  that  is  the  answer.  Forty-^ 
hundred  people  went  to  grand 
in  a  town  of  70,000  people  on 
days’  promotion.  We  told  them  it 
good. 
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A,  P.  ADDS  THREE  TO 
board  of  directors 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

riant  comparably  than  the  affairs 
our  individual  institutions.  Un- 
Bstionably  we  enhance  the  interests 
both  to  the  extent  that  we  adver- 
;  this  asset  of  our  properties  and 
Kjucate  the  reader  as  to  what  the 
iciated  Press  is  and  does.  We  all 
, rti.se  our  own  newspapers  and 
Ej^biarily  we  place  chief  emphasis  on 
Bnrgibti""  gains,  advertising  linage 
pins  or  features.  Seldom  do  we  ad- 
10^  the  most  important  ingredient 
any  newspaper — the  news. 

As  members  of  the  Associated 
^^fctess,  we  have  serving  us  the  most 
^^Kgnpiehensive  and  the  most  reliable 
^H^ews  service  in  the  world.  It  is  ours 
^*and  it  is  unique.  It  is  the  only  news 
pthering  and  distributing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  that  fur¬ 
nishes  its  news  to  newspapers  ex- 
dusively. 

“The  high  and  attainable  ideals  of 
dje  Associated  Press,  vital  to  our 
form  of  government,  are  well  known 
to  the  members.  To  have  these  ideals 
understocd  and  appreciated  by  the 
reading  public,  however,  it  is  the 
bflipf  of  the  board  that  the  only 
effective  method  would  be  in  a  pro- 
gram  of  advertisements  forcefully  and 
^  regularly  presented  to  the  public  by 
printing  these  advertisements  in  all 
Associated  Press  newspapers,  not  in 
just  those  that  volunteer  to  cooperate. 
Changing  conditions  in  the  news  field, 
tending  to  overemphasize  secondary 
and  commercial  news  services  in  the 
public  mind,  lend  weight  to  this  be¬ 
lief.  The  use  of  news  for  advertiser- 
sponsored  broadcasts  may  have  led  a 
section  of  the  public,  imfamiliar  with 
news  organizations,  to  believe  the 
Associated  Press  is  selling  its  news. 

If  so,  this  misapprehension  should  be 
corrected. 

“Aggressive  and  vigorous  promotion 
by  the  commercial  news  agencies 
tending  to  diminish  the  merited  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Associated  Press  should 
be  met.  Something  more  effective 
than  is  presently  available  is  required 
if  the  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
successfully  are  to  overcome  these 
^  ^  conditions  and  maintain  the  value  of 
,  their  services. 

“Advertising  in  behalf  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  must  be  a  continuous, 
planned  program,  not  limited  to  a 
tdol  sporadic  endeavor  lasting  only  while 
•fg4  ^thusiasm  is  at  peak.  It  should  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  our  news- 
rin%  paper  publication,  just  as  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Associated  Press  news 
service.  Its  effect  will  be  cumulative 
and  will  make  the  Associated  Press 
an  even  greater  asset  to  each  mem¬ 
ber;  one  ever  growing  in  public  good 
will. 

“Your  board  of  directors,  therefore, 
desires  that  the  members  express 
fhemselves  as  to  whether  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  should  embark  on  such  a  com- 
!»ehensive  educational  program.  The 
board  has  received  nvunerous  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  proceed  and  has  con¬ 
sidered  several  plans  of  organizing 
and  underwriting.  For  purposes  of 
discussion  and  to  obtain  the  viewpoint 
the  membership,  the  board  offers 
the  suggestion  that  one  feasible  and 
equitable  plan  would  be  to  levy  assess¬ 
ments  on  each  member  paper  in  an 
amoimt  that  would  equal  the  cost  of 
™mung  two  quarter-page  advertise¬ 
ments  in  that  member  paper  per 
mo^;  each  of  such  advertisements 
to  be  run  on  any  optional  date  most 
^venient  to  the  publisher  within  a 
two- week  period,  such  advertisements 
homg  paid  for  by  the  Associated  Press 
®t  the  members’  national  advertising 
rate. 

With  the  Associated  Press  itself 
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preparing  the  copy,  a  nominal  addi¬ 
tional  charge  would  be  levied  on  the 
members;  under  this  plan  the  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  contributing  the  amount 
of  this  service  charge  plus  the  cost 
of  the  white  paper  used  by  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  By  giving  members  a 
leeway  of  two  weeks,  it  is  felt  that 
most  members  could  run  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  advertising  without  being 
required  to  raise  the  size  of  their 
papers  on  any  day. 

“If  any  member  preferred  not  to 
publish  the  Associated  Press  adver¬ 
tisement,  of  course  he  would  have  the 
right  to  decline  the  ad,  just  as  he  has 
the  right  to  decline  any  other  adver¬ 
tising  matter  offered  to  him.  The 
member  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  nevertheless  be  required  to 
pay  the  special  assessment  levied  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  campaign  as  an 
expense  of  the  organization.  The 
board  feels  that  if  the  matter  were 
left  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  many 
members  would,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  discontinue  running  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  ads  eifter  a  few  months  and 
the  program  would  lack  the  continuity 
and  magnitude  essential  to  its  suc¬ 
cess. 

“If  this  program  were  embarked 
upon,  the  subject  matter  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisements  would  be  edu¬ 
cational  in  character,  emphasizing  the 
breadth,  accuracy  and  public  service 
performed  by  the  Associated  Press. 
Individual  advertisements  might  be 
devoted  to  the  general  service,  show¬ 
ing  how  news  is  collected  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  with  specific  instances  of 
outstanding  reporting;  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  with  reiteration  of  the 
AP’s  objective  non-partisan  approach 
to  politics,  and  the  vast  array  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  activities;  to  the  foreign 
service,  the  financial  service,  the 
sports  service,  etc. 

“Your  board  repeats  that  the  fore¬ 
going  plan  is  suggested  in  order  to 
learn  the  sentiment  of  the  member¬ 
ship  and  to  develop  additional  pro¬ 
posals.  We  should  know  whether  the 
program  is  thought  to  be  too  large  or 
not  large  enou^,  whether  there  is 
any  better  method  for  raising  the 
necessary  funds  than  through  an  as¬ 
sessment  based  on  the  member’s  own 
national  advertising  rates,  or  whether 
the  members  have  other  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  proposed  objectives 
can  be  more  satisfactorily  achieved.” 

It  quickly  became  evident  that  the 
requirement  of  paying  for  cost  of  a 
definite  promotional  campaign  whether 
the  ads  were  used  or  not  would  prove 
a  stumbling  block  to  immediate  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  board’s  recommendation 
as  outlined  to  the  membership. 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Post  and  other  papers,  led 
off  by  calling  the  plan  “a  dangerous 
precedent,”  althou^  he  approved  in 
general  the  idea  of  promoting  the  AP. 
Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the  Wash- 
mgton  Post,  said  he  saw  a  need  for 
“collecting  and  distributing  compre¬ 
hensive  information  about  the  AP.” 

Someone  suggested  this  be  done  in 
the  form  of  regular  news  releases,  by 
wire,  once  a  week  on  the  merits  of  AP 
service.  That  was  belligerently  met 
with  this  statement  by  a  member: 
“That’s  what  we’re  all  trying  to  get 
away  from — advertising  in  the  news 
columns.” 

Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Mercury  and  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  (using  three  AP  reports), 
bore  the  brimt  of  the  attack  on  the 
board’s  suggestion  regarding  adver¬ 
tising. 

Approving  “in  principal,”  he  brought 
up  a  situation  in  which  he  would  be 
running  these  laudatory  ads  of  the  AP 
while  on  another  page  a  story  from 
another  service  might  be  better  than 
the  AP  story”  on  the  same  event. 

Irked,  Mr.  Noyes  rose  to  say  that  if 


the  AP  is  to  be  “put  in  comparison 
with  something  we  buy  from,  then  I 
have  been  laboring  for  40  years  in 
vain.” 

Among  other  objections  to  the  plan 
was  that  it  would  entail  a  further  as¬ 
sessment  when  “conditions  are  as  they 
are,”  and  the  feeling  expressed  by 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  of  die  Boston 
Globe:  “It  would  be  folly  to  force 
people  to  advertise  whether  they  want 
to  or  not.” 

Before  the  matter  was  passed  back 
to  the  board,  with  final  decision  by 
mail  vote,  Mr.  Brewer  rose  to  “resent 
the  fact  that  my  loyalty  to  the  AP  has 
been  questioned  .  .  .  We  in  New  Elng- 
land  have  had  our  loyalty  in  the  AP 
tested  .  .  .  For  some  time  we  have 
no  directors  .  .  .  We  do  not  have 
bona  fide  state  house  coverage,  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  not  been  solved  .  .  . 
To  advertise  AP  service  in  AP  papers 
is  like  a  postman’s  holiday.” 

Mr.  Brewer  suggested  approval  of 
an  assessment  to  make  possible  the 
reaching  of  prospective  AP  members. 
When  Mr.  Noyes  said  he  thought  that 
there  were  very  few  papers  outside 
the  AP’s  1400  memtership  which 
could  become  members  because  of 
present  members’  protest  rights,  Mr. 
Brewer  replied  with  this: 

“If  the  saturation  point  has  been 
reached  as  completely  as  Mr.  Noyes 
says,  then  our  advertising  problem  is 
fairly  simple.” 

With  approval  of  the  motion  to  re¬ 
fer  the  promotional  activities  to  the 
board  for  study  and  membership  vote, 
the  development  of  this  end  of  the 
AP  organization  is  still  not  quiescent. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  set-up  was 
worked  out  by  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager,  whereby  a  membership  con¬ 
tact  and  promotion  organization  was 
recruited  from  the  news  service.  Sev¬ 
eral  important  bureau  heads  who  had 
shown  aptitude  for  this  sort  of  con¬ 
tact  work  were  placed  in  new  assign¬ 
ments. 

If  the  board  desires  to  push  the  pres¬ 
ent  aggressive  policy  of  the  AP  as  to 
membership  contacts,  the  growth  of 
featiures  and  picture  departments,  etc., 
the  promotional  proposal,  redesigned 
to  meet  the  objections  raised  this 
week,  can  speedily  be  referred  to  the 
membership. 

A  series  of  by-law  revisions  to 
clarify  notice  of  withdrawal  condi¬ 
tions,  with  related  relationships,  were 
approved  by  the  membership.  Car- 
ri^  over  for  two  meetings  when  their 
relative  importance  caused  them  to  be 
set  aside,  these  lent  another  humor¬ 
ous  note  to  the  Monday  meeting  which 
saw  much  by-play  intermingled  with 
the  relatively  little  of  a  constructive 
nature. 

Because  one  member  voted  a  loud 
“No”  on  a  motion  to  dispense  with  the 
tedious  reading  of  the  six-point 
changes  in  by-law  technicalities  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  Jackson  Elliott  was 
asked  by  President  Noyes  to  embark 
on  the  reading  of  the  changes. 

The  first  paragraph  broke  down  the 
respectful  quiet.  The  second  para¬ 
graph  was  audible  above  the  growing 
conversations.  Hardly  so  the  third. 
By  that  time  Mr.  Elliott,  who  had 
brought  the  wrong  glasses  for  such  a 
lengthy  job,  was  faltering  somewhat, 
beginning  to  skip  over  the  changes  a 
bit  sketchily. 

Mr.  Noyes  came  to  Mr.  Elliott’s  res¬ 
cue  with  an  announcement  that  the 
“gentleman”  who  had  voted  “No”  had 
done  so  “from  force  of  habit”  and  now 
wished  to  rescind  his  vote,  making  a 
unanimous  “aye”  and  permitting  the 
approval  without  more  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  summary  offered  by  Mr.  Elliott. 

A  controversial  subject  slated  for 
possible  discussion  did  not  reach  the 
floor.  It  was  a  move  to  create  “as¬ 
sociate”  memberships  without  protest 
or  other  rights  (except  the  reception 


of  the  news  report)  to  care  for  the 
situation  where  chain  affiliated  papers 
have  felt  obliged  to  supply  their  local 
news  to  AP  competitors. 

There  was  comment  that  the  board 
had  eased  this  point  at  last  week’s 
meeting.  Although  there  was  no  re¬ 
port  from  last  week’s  board  meeting, 
it  was  learned  that  the  board  ap¬ 
proved,  again  “in  principal,”  the  re¬ 
turning  of  some  of  the  free  time  lost 
to  AP  men  when  the  five-day  week 
was  dropped.  This  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  in  a  measure,  by  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  longer  vacations.  Details  have 
not  been  completely  decided. 

At  Monday’s  meeting  a  letter  from 
the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal-World 
suggested  that  the  annual  meetings 
again  be  made  “closed”  executive  ses¬ 
sions.  After  Mr.  Noyes  had  explained 
that  when  reporters  were  excluded 
from  the  meetings  distorted  reports 
had  been  the  case  in  more  than  one 
instance  and  that  the  open  meeting 
policy  had  corrected  this  situation,  the 
letter  was  dropped  without  change  in 
the  present  method  of  handling  the 
meeting. 

As  the  last  order  of  business,  re¬ 
gional  groups  elected  the  following 
members  of  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee:  Elastem — D.  W.  Howe,  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  E.  D.  Corson, 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Jour¬ 
nal;  Central — A.  L.  Miller,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News 
(chairman);  Ray  Green,  Concordia 
(Kans.)  Blade-Empire;  Southern — 
Cxirtis  B.  Johnson,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer;  H.  V.  Jenkins, 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News  and  Press; 
Western — O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falls 
(Mont)  Tribune  and  Leader;  W.  W. 
Knorpp,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette. 

The  auditing  committee  selected  was 
as  follows:  Frank  E.  Langley,  Barre 
(Vt.)  Times,  eastern;  J.  C.  Seacrest 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  central; 
K.  A.  Engel,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Ar- 
kansas  Democrat  and  Gazette,  south¬ 
ern;  and  Clark  F.  Waite,  San  Pedro 
(Cal.)  News-Pilot,  western,  chairman. 


INTERSTATE  AD  MEN 
MEET  IN  GETTYSBURG 


50  Executives  Hear  Newspaper 
Advertising  Praised — Office  of 

2nd  Vice-President  Created — 
Cut  Prices  Discussed 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Pubushes) 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  April  20  —  Miss 
Cecil  V.  Kendrick,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Charles  H.  Bear  DepeU^t^ 
ment  Store,  of  York,  Pa.,  addressed 
50  members  of  the  Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Association  Satur¬ 
day.  Miss  Kendrick  said  that  “news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  no  close  second 
and,  when  timely  and  properly  used, 
is  a  powerful,  practical  tool  and  a 
most  important  part  of  the  business 
machinery.” 

David  A.  Knipe,  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Times,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  presided  over  the  two-day 
quarterly  meeting,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day.  Karl  Baiun,  of  the  Gettysburg 
Times,  acted  as  host  to  the  managers. 

Dr.  Albert  Haring,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics,  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity,  discussed  cut  prices  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  before  the  group. 

The  conference  created  the  office 
of  second  vice-president  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  elected  Ralph  M.  Stage- 
meyer,  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch, 
to  fill  the  new  post. 

Friday  evening  a  dinner  preceded 
a  round  table  discussion  of  local  and 
foreign  advertising  rates  placed  by 
local  dealers,  co-operation  pages, 
cooking  schools,  and  other  topics. 
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vice  writing  is  that  the  services  are 
barraged  with  contradictory  re¬ 
quests  from  editors  and  fall  back  on 
omnibus  writing  which  pleases  no 
one  but  silences  all.  But  that  is  not 
all  the  trouble.  Not  enough  service 
writers  have  the  purpose  to  put  the 
mental  pictiure  in  the  reader’s  head. 

“The  second  matter  of  criticism 
puts  me  on  dangerous  ground,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I 
think  we  should  demand  the  services 
further  condense  their  news  trivia. 
The  services  have  expanded  so  far 
and  into  so  many  words  and  stories; 
we  mainly  have  the  same  old  space 
allotments.  I  don’t  mean  workups 
or  semi-news  features,  which  you 
can  take  or  leave,  but  the  handling 
of  spot  occiurences.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  services  reduce  considerably 
all  reports  of  murders  and  crimes 
where  the  principals  are  so  low-class 
socially  as  to  defeat  any  appeal  to 
the  reader. 

“I  think  it  is  a  grand  story  when 
Mae  West  and  her  director  have  a 
row,  worth  plenty.  When  I  see  an 
equid  wordage  coming  along  without 
apparent  discrimination  about  Aimee 
McPherson’s  brawl  with  a  press 
agent,  or  about  the  foiuth  row  in 
two  weeks  between  Marcelle  and 
Tommy  Manville,  then  I  suspect  the 
news  service  of  not  being  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  these  and  the  Mae 
West  story,  and  I  resent  its  passing 
along  to  an  overworked  copy  desk 
the  restoration  of  this  comparative 
quality. 

“It  beats  me  why  a  service  editor 
will  so  rarely  distinguish  between  a 
murder  with  neither  suspense  nor 
background  and  a  murder  which  has 
detective-detail  and  suspense. 

“Probably  there  has  been  too  much 
said  already  about  the  Hauptmann 
case,  but  on  this  matter  of  news  dis¬ 
crimination  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
next-to-last  chapter  as  it  was  chron¬ 
icled  by  the  news  services.  After 
Hauptmann  lost  his  fight  for  life  be¬ 
fore  the  state  court,  the  state  pardons 
board,  the  state  supreme  court  and 
the  national  supreme  court,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey  stepped  in  and 
gave  us  a  rvmning  story  of  several 
months’  duration.  The  services  were 
not  to  blame  for  the  governor’s  play¬ 
ing  horse  with  this  case. 

“Here  was  a  story  which  increased 
in  possibilities  as  a  selling  story,  and 
it  was  a  big  selling  story  in  the  East 
long  before  Hauptmann’s  execution. 
It  was  also  a  story  with  delicate 
reader-reaction.  The  pace  set  by  the 
more  flamboyant  New  York  papers 
evidently  affected  the  news  services, 
and  from  all  sources  we  had  more 
wild  stories  than  on  any  big  situa¬ 
tion  in  my  time. 

“Foiu:  times  before  the  one  re¬ 
prieve  given  Hauptmann  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  all  the  services  carried  without 
quoted  authority  the  forecast  of  such 
a  reprieve,  each  time  to  be  followed 
a  day  later  with  equally  imqualified 
stories  there  would  not  be  a  reprieve. 
Ihen  anonymous  ‘high  officials’  got 
into  the  stories  making  significant 
statements  whose  purpose  seemed  to 
be  to  lure  the  reader  to  think  they 
all  came  from  Governor  Hoffman  or 
his  secretary.  As  time  passed,  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  Hauptmann’s  lawyer 
had  said  some  of  the  things  credited 
to  ‘high  officials,’  and  the  misleading 
character  of  previous  stories  was 
thus  exposed  to  the  reader.  I  know 
the  governor  was  hard  to  cover  and 
to  pin  down;  I  know  he  went  back 
on  some  of  the  things  he  had  said 
partly  off  the  record.  At  any  rate, 
the  governor  began  issuing  denials 


‘high 


that  he  had  said  some  of  the 
officials’  stuff. 

“It  was  a  long  time  before  any  dis¬ 
patches  revealed  exactly  what  the 
governor  could  do  in  the  case,  after 
the  one  reprieve.  This  should  have 
been  established  at  the  start  and  re¬ 
printed  or  referred  to  in  subsequent 
dispatches,  and  this  was  not  done  un¬ 
til  the  last  week  or  so  of  the  story. 
The  lack  of  it  put  in  the  public  mind 
a  hazy  impression  that  a  high  mogul 
like  a  governor  could  save  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  life. 

“Another  thing  which  should  have 
been  done  as  soon  as  possible  was  to 
find  out  or  guess  as  closely  as  a  good 
newspaper  man  could  just  what  was 
in  the  goevmor’s  mind  and  what  his 
motives  were.  It  was  weeks  before 
this  was  done,  and  the  lack  of  this 
had  the  dangerous  result  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  public  impression  that  Haupt¬ 
mann  must  be  innocent  because  a 
governor  was  trying  to  set  him  free. 

"I  pass  up  the  whole  record,  which 
shows  how,  nearly  for  the  duration 
of  this  story,  the  usual  rules  for  real¬ 
istic  reporting  were  practically  sus¬ 
pended.  You  remember  when  it 
was  positive  the  governor  was  going 
to  have  a  long  interview  with  Haupt¬ 
mann.  It  never  came  off.  You  re¬ 
member  all  the  stories  about  the  ‘new 
evidence’  which  never  materialized. 
You  remember  the  long  stories  about 
the  private  detective’s  new  clues. 
When  the  clues  were  Anally  exposed, 
they  were  an  anti-climax,  to  say  the 
least,  and  they  were  exposed  long 
after  the  detective  himself  broke 
down  and  said  he  had  nothing.  You 
recall  all  the  flat  statements  that 
Governor  Hoffman  was  going  to  haul 
in  Dr.  Condon  and  skin  him  alive,  not 
for  the  alleged  contradictions,  but  the 
unqualified  contradictions  in  the 
Condon  stories.  The  governor  never 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  we  do 
not  yet  know  the  specific  contradic¬ 
tions  claimed.  You  remember  the 
stories  of  Dr.  Condon  suddenly 
‘leaving  the  coxmtry.’  One  service 
sent  out  stories  he  was  ‘fleeing’  the 
country.  It  boiled  down  into  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  regular  winter  vacation  trip  and 
two  days  later  it  developed  he  had 
asked  and  got  the  attorney  general’s 
permission  to  take  his  trip.  When 
Dr.  Condon  changed  steamers  down 
in  the  tropics,  there  came  stories  that 
he  had  done  so  to  put  himself  beyond 
extradition.  He  came  home  on  sched¬ 
ule,  once  offered  to  meet  the  gover¬ 
nor  or  anyone  else,  but  no  one  ever 
did  talk  with  him. 

“You  remember  when  ‘high  offi¬ 
cials’  were  going  to  bring  perjury  in¬ 
dictments  against  the  two  state  wit- 


Three  Columbus,  0.,  executives  at  AP 
convention.  Seated,  left,  Walter  Reck, 
Ohio  State  Journal  general  manager; 
(center),  Arthur  E.  Campbell,  Dispatch 
business  manager,  and  Harvey  Young, 
Dispatch  advertising  director. 


— it  became  apparent  the  defense 
lawyer  was  putting  on  the  act — cer¬ 
tainly  no  perjury  was  seriously  pro¬ 
ceeded  against,  if  there  was  perjury 
there.  It  strikes  me  that  premature 
talk  about  indictments  gets  us  close 
to  libel  risks. 

“Now,  all  these  stories  could  have 
been  intelligently  handled  by  report¬ 
ers  or  editors  who  were  reasonably 
suspicious  ef  Gov.  Hoffman’s  limi¬ 
tations,  and  who  would  send  only 
what  could  be  proved  or  intelligently 
surmised.  I  suppose  the  intense  east¬ 
ern  competition  caused  all  this  waiv¬ 
ing  of  common  sense  and  normal 
skepticism. 

“In  the  picture  service  field,  it’s 
impossible  to  report  any  conclusion 
save  that  the  AP  Wirephoto  promot¬ 
ers  were  dead  right  when  they  told 
us  more  than  a  year  ago  that  the 
picture  revolution  was  at  hand.  At 
least,  wire  pictures  are  here  for  good. 
Wide  World  came  into  the  field  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  and  NEA-Acme  Tele¬ 
photo  and  International  Soimd  Photo 
have  been  sending  test  pictures  and 
are  on  the  verge  of  announcing  their 
commercial  systems.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  portable  picture  transmit¬ 
ter  is  here;  in  actual  use  by  AP  and 
Wide  World,  promised  by  the  other 
services.  This  will  change  the  whole 
operation  radically. 

‘“The  AP  is  bringing  out  thirty 
portables;  threw  the  first  one  into 
use  in  the  big  flood  stories,  and  has 
demonstrated  their  value.  It  proposes 
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J.  R.  Knowland,  publisher,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  and  Stuart  Perry,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Adrian  (Mirh.)  Telegram,  photographed  this  week  at  AP  convention. 


centers  not  now  within  the  territon 
of  a  Wirephoto  sender,  and 
City  and  Havana.  There  have  been 
bad  blind  spots  in  the  Wirephoto  ok 
eration;  not  only  these,  but  28  otim 
potential  blind  spots  will  be  illnwg 
nated,  virtually  doubling  the  phy^ 
cal  and  geographical  picture  supply 
“AP  Wirephoto  has  grown  frog 
fewer  than  3U  pioneer  full-time  sub. 
scribers  to  43,  certainly  a  healti^ 
progress.  It  has  demonstrated  all  thi 
benefits  it  forecast  from  quick  trao^. 
mission  of  pictures,  and  it  is  not 
hitting  its  stride  in  enterprise  aid 
selection. 

“On  the  point  of  central  directu*,  [ 

I  was  told  by  several  picture  editon 
of  newspapers  that  they  thought  tot 
many  pictures  were  being  volun. 
teer^  and  not  enough  were  beii^ 
called  for  by  directors  working  at  thi 
news  wires.  Maybe  the  suspickn 
arose  from  a  dull  news  or  pictun 
run.  AP  challenged  this  suspicioB 
with  such  promptness  that  I  began 
watching  for  evidences  of  central 
news  direction,  and  found  many; 
enough  to  warrant  reporting  that 
orders  to  go  out  and  get  specific  pic¬ 
tures  are  being  given  from  natianal 
or  division  points  with  increaimi 
frequency.  That’s  the  best  way  to  get 
the  pictures  we  want. 

“Wide  World  announced  a  tele¬ 
phone  wire  pictwe  service  tl^ 
spring,  as  did  International.  The  plan 
is  of  interest  to  all  who  have  watched 
a  year  of  Wirephoto,  inasmuch  aa  iti 
appeal  is  on  two  points  raised  in  con¬ 
nection  writh  speedy  picture  trana- 
mission:  first,  extended  use  of  the 
portable;  second,  possibility  of  choice 
by  the  subscriber  as  to  what  pictuici 
he  will  take  by  wire,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  flat  rate  for  a  regular 
quota.  No  one  can  say  ever  how 
many  pictures  are  ‘hot’  enough  to 
force  their  transmission  by  wire,  and 
the  Wide  World  appeal  makes  the 
most  of  this.  Its  subscriber  gets  a 
receiving  machine  and  a  daily  sched-  < 
ule  by  telegraph  of  available  photoi  | 
Those  you  wish  you  buy  and  receive 
on  a  long  distance  telephone  base 
rate. 

“The  Wide  World  service  is  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  wired  picture  service  at  lea 
cost  than  for  full  daily  AP  Wire- 
photo.  For  an  extra  rate,  you  can 
have  a  portable  transmitter  whidi 
you  may  take  all  over  your  territory, 
although  this  benefit  is  inversely  to 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
territory;  the  closer  home  the  picture 
is,  the  less  advantage  the  wir^  pic¬ 
ture  over  the  picture  brought  in  by 
auto  or  train. 

“It  is  fair  to  say  the  telephone- 
wired  pictiurc  is  yet  to  be  completely 
tried  out.  It  is  sent  by  sound-wave 
translated  into  light  impulse  in  the 
receiving  set,  and  if  it  is  here  to  stay 
it  is  a  notable  piece  of  wired  pictun 
progress.  There  is  still  a  scientific 
difference  of  opinion  about  sound 
wave  transmission,  where  a  click  on 
the  line  means  a  wrong  light-ribbon 
on  the  negative  being  received.  An 
interesting  protection  against  this  is 
the  system  of  light  signals  set  up  by 
Wide  World  through  A.  T.  &  T. 
switchboards  while  a  picture  is  in 
transit. 

“Wide  World’s  first  xise  of  its  port¬ 
able  got  it  a  scoop  picture  the  other 
night  with  the  Uniontown  plane  crash 
story,  largely  because  its  portable 
got  to  the  scene  before  AP  could  gel 
its  pictures  to  its  closest  station,  lb* 
margin  wasn’t  much,  but  it  was  in¬ 
teresting  in  forecasting  how  intense 
the  wired  picture  competition  b  go¬ 
ing  to  be,  to  the  benefit  of  us  all,  I 
hope.  Both  the  NEA-Acme  and  the 
International  Sound  Photo  systems 
have  let  it  be  known  they  are  work¬ 
ing  on  what  they  hope  will  be  refine¬ 
ments  of  the  photograph  quality. 
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•^ere  is  one  great  question  which 
^ide  World,  NEA-Acme,  and  Inter¬ 
national  Sound  will  have  to  answer 
to  be  real  competitors  of  AP  Wire- 
ohoto— ihe  matter  of  coverage.  The 
reach  of  the  Associated  Press 
itiould  be  more  vividly  demonstrated 
in  ‘quick  pictures’  than  by  news 
jtory  breaks.  There  was  a  fine  ex- 
^pplp  of  how  the  AP  can  make  its 
lifoad  reach  coimt  in  the  recent  photo 
fffftrage  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Johns¬ 
town  floods.  It  was  hell  trying  to  get 
piotures;  planes  were  mostly  ground- 
^  highways  impassable,  railroads 
nn/t»r  water  for  300  miles  aroimd. 
HJP  got  out  the  first  photos.  Their 
nnge  was  limited  by  what  had  hap- 
poied  to  trains  and  planes.  NEA  got 
I  pli-nP  through,  but  it  returned  late 
in  the  day  and  missed  most  of  the 
e»ening  papers.  AP  got  a  plane  last 
ol  all;  the  plane  came  in  to  Ae  Cleve- 
lind  Wirephoto  station,  and  the  Wire- 
photo  put  pictiures  in  60  newspapers 
that  night  and  next  morning. 

“So  you  can’t  have  any  conclusions 
about  wired  pictures.  I  do  wish 
to  submit  two  reflections.  The  first 
is  about  the  physical  quality  of  the 
wired  photographs.  It  is  still  quite 
I  way  below  the  quality  of  original 
prints.  The  quality  is  improving. 
The  present  condition  is  such  that 
we  are  putting  in  our  papers  worse 
photos,  mechanically  speaking,  than 
we  did  five  years  ago,  or  before  Wire- 
photo.  Now,  I  happen  to  believe  that 
we  probably  have  gained  as  much  by 
stealing  a  march  on  time  as  we  have 
kst  in  photographic  eye-appeal. 

“For  a  good  many  years,  newspa¬ 
pers  have  pursued  the  beau  ideal  of 
half  tone  illirstration  held  up  by  the 
magazines  and  the  British  and  con¬ 
tinental  press.  Much  of  our  news 
illustration  today  is  better  than  the 
beaux  ideals  were  a  mere  fifteen 
years  ago.  In  this  development  of 
better  half-tone  we  discovered  two 
main  rules — that  it  was  fineness  of 
detail  that  improved  our  illustration 
and  that  we  obtained  this  fineness  by 
sharpening  oiu:  blacks  and  high  lights 
to  a  razor  edge.  Along  comes  the 
wired  picture.  Its  blacks  and  high- 
lightg  are  not  the  ones  we  have  been 
so  vigorously  seeking.  Now,  if  a  large 
part  of  our  pictures  continues  to  run 
to  high  blacks  and  dark  highlights 
and  toneless  grays,  we  are  changing 
the  pictorial  appearance  of  our  paper 
from  sharp  to  duller  and  increasing, 
not  decreasing,  the  disparity  between 
magazine  and  periodical  illustration 
and  newspaper  cuts. 

“After  a  limited  inquiry,  I  have  not 
found  that  Wirephotos,  beyond  a  sta¬ 
tistical  doubt,  have  greatly  increased 
more  than  one  or  two  papers’  circu¬ 
lation,  although  a  general  circulation 
bulge  is  claimed  for  Wirephoto  pa¬ 
pers.  Certainly  wire  picture  paper 
editors  now  regard  it  as  about  the 
best  sustaining  feahire.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  New  York  News,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit  News, 
Washington  Star,  and  Milwaukee 
Journal  are  getting  the  best  repro¬ 
duction  and  a  large  element  in  this 
seems  to  be  the  retouch. 

“Wire  pictvure  papers  have,  in  the 


past  year  printed  30  or  40  pictiures 
of  smashed  airplanes.  I  could  not 
now  identify  one  from  the  other,  they 
all  look  alike — they  will  always  look 
alike.  If  these  pictures  had  come  by 
nuul  24  hours  after  the  story,  most 
would  have  gone  into  the  waste  bas¬ 
ket.  Yet  we  printed  them  alongside 
the  story  of  the  plane  crash,  and  the 
effect  was  good  because  the  story  was 
news  of  comparatively  startling  na¬ 
ture.  The  tempo  was  heightened. 

“’The  more  pictures  we  print  of 
unidentifiable  airplane  wreckage  and 
of  politicians  mugging  into  the  cam¬ 
era,  the  less  space  we  will  have  for 
the  old-fashioned  pictures  we  think 
are  ‘pretty’  or  ‘full  of  pep.’ 

“Pictures  are  increasingly  becom¬ 
ing  news.  ‘The  day  may  be  near  when 
om:  news  photos  will  be  handled  on 
separate  local  and  telegraph  desks 
just  as  our  stories  are.  As  a  rule  we 
show  more  sense  with  our  sport  wire 
pictiures  than  with  the  others,  and 
probably  the  sport  Wirephotos  have 
made  a  bigger  impression  on  our 
readers  than  the  general  news  photos. 

“We  are  living  in  a  great  time  for 
newspapers.  Not  since  history  began 
has  so  much  of  its  record  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  us.  Our  own  ingenuities, 
our  staffs,  are  a  small  part  of  our 
historian  equipment.  A  far  bigger 
part  is  our  news  services,  and  we 
ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  their 
vigor  and  their  honesty.” 


WHY  COLUMBIA  SELECTS 
STUDENTS 


(Continued  from  page  38) 


days  a  week,  eight  hours  a  day.  No 
student  is  permitted  to  have  any 
choice  in  regard  to  any  outside  in¬ 
terests  or  developing  his  individual' 
ity  imtil  he  can  work  imder  disci¬ 
pline  and  control  for  four  months  m 
the  school. 

“After  that,  after  the  student  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  work  with 
others,  to  work  in  cooperation  in  the 
news  room,  then  we  give  them  as 
much  liberty  as  they  need  to  develop 
their  own  individuality  or  their  own 
ability. 

“Now  what  about  the  future?  The 
New  York  Daily  News  had  an  edi¬ 
torial  the  otner  day  in  which  they 
said  that  they  had  their  own  school  of 
journalism  which  was  better,  to  use 
their  words,  than  any  the  colleges  can 
offer.  ‘The  Daily  News  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  employing  college  grad¬ 
uates  at  $15  a  week  as  office  boys  in 
an  attempt  to  train  them  for  news¬ 
paper  work. 

“Now  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
Daily  News  or  any  newspaper  which 
wants  to  adopt  that  policy  from  the 
standpoint  of  competition.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  that  competition.  Our 
problem  is  not  to  get  jobs.  Our  prob¬ 


lem  is  to  find  people  who  can  fill  the 
jobs  that  we  are  invitAd  to  fill,  and 
every  time  we  make  a  mistake,  it 
harms  the  school. 

“Now,  the  Daily  News  policy,  it  is 
admitted,  causes  rapid  turnover. 

“Every  young  college  man  who 
comes  to  New  York  knows  that  if  he 
can  say,  ‘I  have  been  fired  out  of 
some  school  of  journalism,’  he  will  get 
a  job  on  the  Daily  News  or  possibly 
he  can  if  he  says,  ‘I  never  went  to  a 
school  of  journalism.’ 

“While  the  Daily  News  is  doing 
this,  they  are  also  displaying  every 
day  in  their  newspaper  by-lines  of 
men  and  women  who  graduated  from 
schools  of  journalism  in  the  United 
States,  including  our  own.  Some  of 
the  best  reporters  on  that  paper  are 
graduates  of  our  school,  but  the  city 
editor  doesn’t  know  it,  the  managing 
editor,  the  publisher,  no  one  knows 
it,  obviously  because  the  man  would 
probably  lose  his  job  if  they  found 
it  out 

“Now  I  am  interested  in  what  the 
Daily  News  is  doing  for  this  reason, 
that  if  we  were  as  practical  and  re¬ 
alistic  from  an  educational  standpoint 
as  perhaps  we  should  be,  I  would  not 
operate  a  school  of  journalism  to  train 
men  and  women  for  the  newspaper 
of  today  or  tomorrow.  I  would  op- 
erate  a  school  of  journalism  to  train 
men  and  women  to  do  publicity  for 
government  or  for  business  or  for 
pressure  groups,  and  if  I  operated 
that  kind  of  a  school  of  journalism, 
I  could  graduate  twice  the  number  of 
men  I  do;  I  would  not  have  to  be 
selective  either  in  their  admission  or 
in  their  graduation,  and  instead  of 
getting  $15  to  $25  a  week,  they  would 
get  $30  or  $40  a  week  with  these 
pressure  groups,  with  business  or  with 
government. 

“A  man  or  a  woman  trained  in  the 
technique  of  using  the  newspaper  c£m 
get  a  job  almost  any  place  today, 
using  the  newspaper.  ‘That  is  exactly 
what  they  are  doing  all  over  the 
United  States. 

“Now  what  type  of  newspaper 
school  of  journalism  should  there  be? 
We  have  heard  talks  here  about  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Many  of  us, 
of  course,  are  thinking  not  onJy  about 
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the  newspaper  of  today  but  the  news¬ 
paper  of  tomorrow. 

“Now  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
our  job  is  a  very  small  one,  it  is  true. 
Our  job  is  to  look  at  the  freedom  of 
the  press  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
relation  to  our  school  of  journalism, 
and  we  say  that  our  first  job  is  to 
train  men  and  women  who  can  go 
out  and  work  on  your  newspaper  of 
today  but  who  will  have  an  under¬ 
standing  and  a  background  knowledge 
of  public  affairs  so  that  when  they  go 
to  work  for  you  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  maintain  an  independent  press 
in  the  United  States  because  of  their 
ability,  convictions  and  integrity.” 

N.  Y.  LAW  JOURNAL  MOVES 

Effective  April  27,  the  New  York 
Law  Journal  will  be  located  in  its 
own  building  at  17  Murray  Street 
The  building  is  now  being  renovated. 


Home  Economics” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

We  giMrantee  and  deliver  a 
definite  amount  of  additional 
national  advertising 

We  Conduct  More  Cooking  School*  for 
Daily  Newspapers  Than  Any  Other 
Organization 

There  Must  Be  a  Reason 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ave.  New  York 

establishes  1984 


1/  you  need 
circulation  t 


men 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managera 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  ’The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinots. 
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McCARTY  RE-ELECTED  at  Greensboro  of  a  heart  attack.  An- 
17 o irkiTKi'T  other  son  is  Carey  Wilhams  of  Greens- 


HOE  PRESIDENT 

H.  M.  Tillinghatt  Promoted  to  Vice- 
President  and  Assistant  General 
Manager — Gain  in  Business  and 
Fiscal  Improvement  Cited 


boro,  humorous  paragrapher  of  wide  _  _ 

reputation.  The  widow  and  three  I  (Continued  from  page  10)  I  ®  distance  of  at  least  six  inSalSS^i? 
daughters  also  survive.  The  daughters  I  I  and  under  headlines  suitable  to  ti* 

are  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Caldwell  and  Miss  than  ten  times  as  many  letters,  call  me  importance  of  the  subject,  and  hi 

Mary  Jim  Williams,  of  Greensboro,  Baltimore  with  charges  re-  Pl^ce  less  depressing  than  the  fiam^  iMjj 

and  Adrs.  Ad.  IV.  Adorris,  Cartersville,  versed,  and  a  of  Adaryland  rye  parlor  of  the  editorial  page.  ^ 

Ga.  .  .  ,  will  be  at  your  disposal.  Every  bore  ^  ameliorate  K,  jiWJ 


PRESS  ONLY  VITAL  CRITIC 
REMAINING 


thing  to  say  about  it,  whether  in  dh. 
lenge  or  in  commendation,  they  oi^ 
to  say  that  something  in  type  legu 


-  Ga.  be  at  your  disposal.  Every  bore  ^  ameliorate  K,  ^0 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  Mr.  Williams  was  familiarly  known  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  Mencken  concluded,  by  hasteninifc 
of  directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  held  as  “Uncle  Jim”  and  sometimes  referred  be  down  on  you,  you  will  be  ex-  editorial  page,  with  cr^ 

April  20,  Fred  L.  McCarty  was  re-  to  as  the  dean  of  the  Georgia  press,  pelled  from  half  your  clubs,  and  if  stripped  off  it,  would  still  have  ^ 

elected  president  and  general  man-  In  November,  1933,  he  was  guest  of  luck  is  reallv  with  vou  vou  mav  even  function  of  offering  useful  infomji, 


ager;  Harry  M.  Tillinghast  was  ad-  honor  at  a  dinner  in  Greensboro,  at- 
vanced  from  vice-president  in  charge  tended  by  leading  Georgia  newspaper- 
of  sales  to  vice-president  and  assistant  men,  “in  appreciation  of  his  coura- 


land  in  jail. 

“Why  are  such  effects  impossible  on 
the  editorial  page?  They  are  impos- 


tion  and  refined  entertainment 
“It  could  go  on  printing  such  thinp 
as  I  have  long  contributed  to  it^. 


general  manager;  John  M.  Masterson  geous  and  outstanding  public  service  gjbie  for  several  plain  reasons.  One  self— learned,  delicate  essays  whidi 
was  promoted  from  secretary  to  vice-  in  Georgia  as  an  editor  for  more  than  jg  that  the  editorial  page,  save  in  a  strike  a  neat  balance  between  pro  tni  S 

president  and  general  sales  manager;  50  years.  His  editorial  page  was  few  newspapers,  is  so  gloomy  and  for—  con,  and  leave  only  the  sweet  sound  ^ 

and  Allen  W.  Lishawa  became  secre-  widely  quoted,  and  had  received  an  bidding,  typographically,  that  only  a  music  on  the  ear.  But  when  then  ^ 

tary  as  well  as  treasurer.  The  other  award  in  1931  as  the  best  editorial  reader  itchinir  for  nunishment  is  ever  ^  really  something  to  be  said,  why  yn 

/V  r  -  r,  1 _  _ •  — i _  _  _ _ 1  1 _  _  /-• _ ^  ...  _ * _ _  _ _ i _  . 


officers,  Louis  Roehm,  assistant  secre-  page  published 
tary,  and  Charles  E.  Littleton,  assistant  weekly, 
treasurer,  were  also  re-elected. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  will  assist  Mr.  Me-  WORK  IS  1 


any  Georgia  tempted  to  read  it.  It  prints  the  long-  not  say  it  where  people  will  hear  itrU 


WORK  IS  RESUMED  ON 


est  paragraphs  in  the  paper,  and  un¬ 
der  the  smallest  heads.  It  is  mainly 
written  and  made  up  before  anything 


Carty  in  the  general  management  of  FOOD-DRUG  MEASURE  actually  happens,  and  at  least  half 

all  the  divisions  of  the  business  but  - —  the  time  what  it  says  about  things 

will  still  maintain  an  interest  in  the  Daily  Meetings  Held  by  House  that  happened  yesterday  is  blown  up 
sales  division  of  which  he  has  been  Sub-Committee  to  Get  Bill  in  by  the  follow-ups  of  today.  If  you 

the  head  for  many  years.  Shape _ Jurisdiction  printed  college  yells  imder  such  feeble 

"The  trend  of  business  for  the  cur-  „  ...  ,  one-line  heads  they  would  soimd  like 

rent  fiscal  year  has  been  very  satis-  '  ******  *  algebraic  equations, 

factory,”  Mr.  McCarty  said  in  his  re-  (St<ecial  to  Kdito*  &  Publishes)  “There  is  something  else.  The  ef- 

port.  “For  the  first  six  months  of  the 


Daily  Meetings  Held  by  Ho 
Sub-Committee  to  Get  Bill  in 
Sbape — Jurisdiction 
Still  Disputed 
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Classified  Advertising 

Public  Notices 

Mexican  Legal  Matters 
William  A.  Cocke 
American  Attorney,  is 

_ Box  151,  Juarez,  Mexico 

_ Newspapars  for  Sale  . 

Offering  for  $3,5U0  cash,  49%  istma 

raciory,  ivir.  i«cv.ariy  saia  in  ms  re-  (Special  to  Kditoe  &  Publishes)  »  soineuiuig  eise.  me  ei-  p  I 

port.  “For  the  first  six  months  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  22— In  a  fort  to  k^p  the  news  columns  clean  vertising  man  or  practical  ’  printer  im- 

current  fiscal  year  the  New  York  com-  complete  reversal  of  form,  the  Chap-  of  editorializing  has  reacted  on  the  datory.  To  justify  investment  appiicw 

pany  alone  secured  orders  in  the  man  sub-committee  held  daily  meet-  editorial  page  itself.  We  have  all  abm!  *“Ge”o7ge**®  W. ‘‘“siym^ 

amount  of  $2,168,155,  which  is  a  little  ings  this  week  to  whip  the  Copeland  worked  so  hard — and  no  one  more  County  News.  Cold  Spring,  N.  T. 

more  than  the  amount  of  orders  taken  food-drug-cosmetic  bill  into  shape,  than  the  directors  of  the  Associated  N  B  U  —  ~ 

for  the  entire  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  A  report  to  the  full  committee  by  Press— to  make  news-writing  really  .  ■  v~ 

30,  1935,  and  is  approximately  250%  the  week-end  was  in  prospect  and  the  impartial  that  we  have  come  near  '  properties  ’appraised,  bought,  Mui 

of  the  orders  taken  for  the  same  six  bill  may  go  to  the  House  calendar  making  editorial-writing  impartial  consolidated.  Accounts  audited.  My  vi4< 

months  period  of  last  year.  The  orders  next  week.  It  will  be  held  back  there  too.  Is  that  an  improvement?  I  be- 

taken  by  the  British  company  for  the  while  the  tax  bill  is  tmder  considera-  Shi  to  have  some  doubt  of  it.  The  timate  correctly  values,  if  in  need?! 

fiscal  year  to  date  have  also  shown  a  tion.  Further  po.stponement  is  likely  fi>^st  job  of  a  newspaper,  to  be  sure,  expert  service,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hut  I 

considerable  improvement  over  the  because  the  Robinson-Patman  back-  to  print  the  news,  and  nowhere  on  — fmm  y"”- - -  I 

same  period  last  year.  The  unfilled  ers  have  presented  an  organized  earth  is  it  done  more  diligenUy  or  ^o  raake"the““d®T  pafm^nt.  °we‘‘ esa  uii 
orders  of  the  New  York  company  as  demand  for  speedy  consideration  of  niore  honestly  than  in  this  great  free  you  the  only  newspaper  in  a  midwest  dtj 

of  April  1  were  about  $1,000,000  in  the  anti-price  discrimination  law,  republic,  the  envy  and  despair  of  all  ■*.000  population.  Weekly,  making  goei 

excess  of  the  orders  on  hand  the  same  backed  by  more  than  100  members.  Ae  decadent  principalities  of  Europe.  ™ommercial°  prhuing?  ’’“n'"“'piM4M| 
date  last  year  and  the  unfilled  orders  It  is  expected  that  their  pet  measure  But  printing  the  bare  news  is  only  equipped  plant.  Not  only  a  good  bsii- 

of  the  London  company  as  of  the  same  will  be  given  precedence  over  the  food  half  of  that  job.  The  rest  is  inter-  l>ut  one  of  the  finest  retidra 

date  are  about  $825,000  in  excess  of  and  drug  law  changes.  pi'eting  it,  showing  what  it  signifies,  tell  you*  about  Tt.  '^Feighner  &  ^mIu 

the  same  date  last  year.  The  total  of  Difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  getting  sense  and  coherence  into  it.  Nashville,  Mich.,  or  ill  old  River  Rud 

unfilled  orders  of  both  companies  as  whether  the  Department  of  Agriculture  “In  brief,  the  newspaper  is  not  only  W'llkes-Barre.  Pa. _ 

of  April  1,  1936  was  $4,173,450  as  com-  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  a  news-monger;  it  is  also  a  critic.  That  j  i->  • 

pared  with  $2,348,540  the  same  date  be  given  jurisdiction  over  false  adver-  it  may  be  a  bad  one  is  beside  the  SuppUeS  and  Equipment 

last  year.  tising  proceedings.  Both  departments  point;  nine- tenths  of  all  critics  are 

demand  this  power  and  each  has  sup-  bad  ones.  The  essential  thing  is  that  ■ 


you  the  only  newspaper  in  a  midwest  city 
4,000  population.  Weekly,  making  feed 
money,  also  doing  big  business  in  tu  ' 
commercial  printing,  in  splendidly 
equipped  plant.  Not  only  a  good  beii- 
ness  city,  but  one  of  the  finest  retida- 
tial  cities  in  the  country.  We  crave  to 
tell  you  about  it.  Feighner  &  Mspelei, 
Na.shville,  Mich.,  or  111  Old  River  Road. 
W'ilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


demand  this  power  and  each  has  sup-  bad  ones.  The  essential  thing  is  that 
TEXANS  ELECT  ESTLACK  porters  on  Capitol  Hill.  Tlie  former  it  is  the  only  critical  agency  of  any 

-  ,  was  favored  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  genuine  competence  and  influence  that 

Panhandle  Press  Group  Holds  29th  Senate.  is  left  in  file  American  scheme  of 

Meeting  at  Amarillo  The  sharp  contrast  from  the  inaction  things.  The  pedagogues  of  that  coun- 

J.  C.  Estlack  of  Clarendon,  Tex.,  of  the  past  year  was  said  here  to  be  try,  when  they  ^came  public  job- 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Donley  due  to  a  suggestion  relayed  from  the  holders,  cut  their  o'wn  throats--as 
County  Leader,  was  elected  president  White  House  to  Chairman  Sam  Ray-  many  of  them  now  begin  to  realize, 
of  the  Panhandle  Press  Association  at  bum  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  No  one  pays  any  attention  to  them 


the  close  of  the  29th  annual  session  in  Commerce  Committee. 

Amarillo  Anril  17-18.  He  succeeds  -  _ 

John  L.  McCarty,  Amarillo,  as  presi-  WIREPHOTO  IN  BOSTON  “The  pulpit  has  gone  further  and 

dent  Albert  Cooper,  editor.  Shamrock  The  Boston  Post  began  publication  fared  worse;  in  most  commimities  it 
Texan  was  elected  vice-president;  oI  Associated  Press  Wirephotos  April  is  now  tolerated  only  in  so  far  as  it 
Clyde  Warwick,  publisher.  Canyon  18,  becoming  the  60th  newspaper  to  confines  itself  to  post-mortem  matters. 
News,  was  reelected  secretary-treas-  participate  in  the  service.  The  and  never  says  anything  that  can  be 
urer  and  Douglas  Meador,  editor.  Mat-  Post  prints  Wirephotos  exclu-  either  proved  or  disproved, 
odor  Tribune,  and  Jess  Mitchell,  pub-  sively  in  Boston.  The  Boston  “TTie  halls  of  legislation  hardly  de- 
lisher,  Muleshoe  Journal,  were  named  Wirephoto  station  which  serves  serve  to  be  mentioned  at  all.  Hie 
directors.  A  total  registration  of  one  also  expedites  prints  to  the  Lowell  only  actual  division  of  opinion  that 
hundred  and  thirty-four  was  reported.  Sun,  the  Providence  Journal  and  Bui-  they  ever  show  is  over  the  question 
Debates  featured  the  two-day  pro-  letin,  the  Portland  Express  and  Press-  whether  A  or  B  should  have  the  job. 
gram.  One  debate  was  between  Wes-  Herald,  and  the  Worcester  Telegram  The  opposition  in  the  English  House 


any  more;  when  they  are  heard  of  at 
all  it  is  as  comic  characters. 

“The  pulpit  has  gone  further  and 


gram.  One  debate  was  between  Wes-  Herald,  and 
ley  Izzard,  Amarillo  Globe-News  and  ^***1  Gazette. 
Horace  M.  Russell,  printer-publisher. 

John  Merriman,  Santa  Rosa,  N.  M.,  INSURANT 
and  Clement  B.  McDonald,  Quitaque  The  annus 


of  Commons  is  a  living  force,  and,  as 
we  saw  only  lately,  is  really  able  to 
influence  government  policy.  But  in 


John  Merriman,  Santa  Rosa,  N.  M.,  INSURANCE  AD  CONFERENCE  influence  government  policy.  But  in 
and  Clement  B.  McDonald,  Quitaque  The  annusd  spring  meeting  of  the  congress  the  minority  has  no  rights 
Post,  discussed,  “Is  the  .^^Tnall  Town  Insurance  Advertising  Conference  will  that  the  majority  is  botmd  to  respect. 
Doomed  in  Favor  of  the  Big  Cities?”  be  held  May  22  and  23,  at  Carvel  Hall,  When  it  is  kno^ed  in  the  head  it  is 
Others  in  the  debates  were:  J.  S.  En-  Annapolis,  Md.  Memters  of  the  Life  forbidden  even  to  howl, 
gleman,  Tulia  Herald;  C.  G.  Miller,  A.dvertisers  Association  are  to  be  in-  “This  leaves  the  field  open  to  the 
Wheeler  Times;  Adrian  Odom,  Here-  vited  to  attend.  Hie  committee  in  newspapers  of  the  country.  Hiey 
ford  Brand.  charge  of  arrangements  is  composed  constitute  its  only  effective  opposition. 


»rd  Brand.  charge  of  arrangements  is  composed  constitute  its  only  effective  opposition, 

-  of  David  C.  Gibson,  of  the  Maryland  and  one  of  their  clearest  duties  is  to 

JAMES  CRANSTON  ^VILLIAMS  Casualty  Company,  Baltimore,  and  W.  keep  a  wary  eye  on  the  gentlemen 

-  Leslie  Lewis,  of  the  Agricultural  In-  who  operate  this  great  nation,  and 

Jean  of  Georgia  Press  W.as  .Father  surance  Company,  of  Waterto'wn.  only  too  often  slip  into  the  assumption 


Dean  of  Georgia  Press  Wjas  .Father  surance  Company,  of  Watertown. 

of  SNPA  Executive  _ _ _ _  _ _ _ ^ _ _ 

James  Cranston  Williams,  67,  editor  SILURIANS  DINE  MAY  6  that  newspapers  ou^t  always  to  be 

of  the  Greensboro  (Ga.)  Herald-Jour-  Spring  dinner  of  the  Silurians,  or-  agin  the  government.  Far  from  it. 
nal,  and  father  of  Cranston  Williams,  ganization  of  veteran  New  York  news-  All  I  argue  is  that  they  ought  to  be 
secretary  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  papermen,  will  be  held  May  6  at  the  ready  for  it  when,  as  and  if  it  needs 
Publishers’  Association,  died  April  22  Hotel  Lafayette,  New  York.  attention.  And  when  they  have  some- 


that  they  own  it.  I  don’t  argue  here 
that  newspapers  ou^t  always  to  be 


Supplies  and  Equipment 

Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
I  Heavy  Wool  Moulders  | 
Light  Wool  Moulden 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sixes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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New»p«per  Broker* 

,  ae«ir»ble  daily  newspapers  in  New 
li  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Illinois, 

r^, _ i.  Also  desirable  weeklies.  J.  B. 

Times  Building,  New  York, _ 

weekly  long  established — town 
rJoOO-  earning  Rood  money;  plenty  of 
*■  aent;  only  job  plant  in  town;  prop- 
free  and  clear.  Rare  barRain  at 
^  Low  rent.  Pine  community.  L.  P. 
SSr  Newspaper  Appraisal  Corp.,  1707 
^’BWr.,  New  York. 
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Situations  Wanted 


united  in  the  purchase  of  a  Pacific 
newspaper — daily  or  weekly— 
M.  C.  Moore.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Lets  Cash  down  payment  for  exclusive 
•Etoin  city  20.000  up.  Must  be  makinR 
*T.  Ideation  immaterial.  All  corres- 
EgAoce  confidential.  Box  A-574,  Editor 

jT^liiher. _ 

Anywhere,  and  weeklies  in  the  East, 
Sit  sold,  and  mecRed.  ListinRs  want- 
Jn^mpt,  confidential  service.  L.  P. 

Newspaper  Appraisal  Corp.,  1707 
iy’BldR..  New  York  City. _ 

Circulation  Promotion _ 

nod  newspapers  this  27-year-old  instl- 
continues  to  add  sound,  substan- 
,y  tircnlation  on  a  self-financinR  plan. 
^  CHARLES  PARTI,OWE  CO.,  Occi- 
BldR..  Indianapolis. _ 


Morrison  Flan 

Laipcrdom’s  LeadinR  Circulation  Builders 
'^t  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It” 

Ihitc  the  John  P.  Morrison  Company, 
air..  Shops  BldR.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Ud  Campaigns  Succeed — Hudson  Do 
*5(11  A  Associates  World’s  Record  Cir- 
^oa  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


Syndicate  Features 


t Dog  and  Mine — popular  feature  all 
subjects.  Illustrations  optional, 
hnunry  as  desired.  Will  .Tudy  Press 
ifidicate,  3323  MichiRsn  Blvd.,  OhicaRO. 


Special  Editions 


put  service  to  publishers.  lliRhest  rec- 
Mcndttions  Riven  by  those  I  have 
urtfd 

C.  L.  LEACH 

:i!  Wntmoreland  Park  Norfolk,  Va. 


AMressing  &  Multigraphing 


Duplabel  Addressing 
Stves  the  cost  of  making  plates, 
dspela.  ^RY,  126  W.  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 
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KM:  Experienced  subscription  solicitor 
Ir  iBill  city  daily  with  large  RFD  cir- 
ehtion.  Prefer  experience  in  selling 
avsnce  policy  in  connection.  Napae 
apn  worked  on  and  kind  of  policy 
sit  State  salary  expected  or  cominis- 
■a  or  both.  Excellent  opportunity, 
trite  fully  to  Box  A- 562,  care  of  Editor 
1  Piblisher.  _ 


Photo-Lithographing _ 

Citi  Needed.  Illustrate  Advertising  lit- 
ntire,  reproduce  letters,  bulletins,  etc. 
ievNt  prices,  $1.50  per  100;  20c  addi- 
lOO’s.  Passantino,  250  W.  49th, 
U'S'7844. 


Help  Wanted 


Editor — City  of  10,000.  Young 
as,  well  educated,  preferably  North 
Orslinian  or  familiar  w-ith  Carolina ; 
rjliag  to  work  for  small  salary  to  start ; 
nitt  giving  full  details,  salary  expected, 
hi  A  561,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


A  Vital  Publishing  Need 

A  well-manned,  well-planned  promotion 
activity  is  vital  in  increasing  space  and 
circulation  sales.  I  can  organize  and  di¬ 
rect  a  promotion  that  will  bring  you — 
fiparkling  presentations  for  advertisers. 
Carefully  planned  advertising  campaigns 
for  your  newspaper,  Research  and  sta¬ 
tistical  facts  on  markets,  linage,  circu¬ 
lation,  ideas.  Copy  and  layout  service. 
Sales  training  instruction.  Timely  pro¬ 
motions,  publicity  and  special  activities. 

F.  C.  Gallagher,  3250  West  Chicago  Blvd., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Able  all  around  printer  for  newspaper: — ■ 
Ad-man,  floor  or  machine;  operator, 
average  galley  and  half  per  hour  all 
day;  fully  experienced  on  makeup. 
Young,  married,  10  years  on  present  10- 
16  page  daily.  Will  consider  combina¬ 
tion  job,  or  foremansbip  of  small  daily, 
or  combination  adv.  soliciting  and  me¬ 
chanical  work.  Union  or  unorganized. 
A-527,  E  &  P  Personnel  .Service. _ 

Advertising  Director  in  city  of  from  50  to 
100.000  population.  Experienced  in  clas¬ 
sified,  national  and  local  departments. 
Married,  Protestant  and  a  Mason,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Now  employed.  Age  37. 
Can  handle  men  to  get  the  most  out  of 
them.  A-517,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Advertising  Manager:  A  man  with  eleven 
years'  thorough  experience  coupled  with 
one  of  the  finest  records  for  linage 
gains  in  the  entire  mid-west  where  he 
is  now  advertising  director  of  prominent 
medium-size  daily.  He  balances  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  record  with  youth,  sen¬ 
sible  enthusiasm,  ability  to  think  clearly 
and  act  accordingly  as  well  as  complete 
reliability.  He  will  supply  you  with 
sterling  references  and  ample  proof  of 
his  ability  as  a  personal  producer  and 
an  executive  whose  men  are  producers. 
A-541,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Advertising  Manager  and  Solicitor  will 
boost  your  linage.  Several  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  merchandising,  layout,  ropy 
and  contract  selling,  promotional  work 
and  national  accounts.  References.  Good 
health  and  personality.  L.  A.  Jones, 
2214  E.  Broadway,  Logansport,  Indiana. 
Advertising  Manager — Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  local  and  national  advertising  and 
promotion  in  cities  of  100,000  to  150,- 
000.  Works  best  under  intensely  com¬ 
petitive  conditions.  Now  ripe  to  handle 
a  difficult  situation  with  confidence,  abil¬ 
ity,  honesty  and  hard  work.  15  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  5  years’  national 
advertising  and  merchandising  manager 
on  35,000  daily.  Piled  up  outstanding 
record  during  one  of  worst  dog  fights  in 
past  10  years.  Go  anywhere  where 
there’s  a  real  job  to  be  done.  Age  36. 
Now  near  New  York.  Box  A-529,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager — now  employed  same 
capacity  in  city  near  New  York.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  local,  general,  also  special  repre¬ 
sentative  work  in  New  York.  Highest 
references.  Married.  College  graduate. 
Specially  trained  in  retail  merchandising. 
Box  A-532,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 
Advertising,  editorial,  feature  copy,  pho¬ 
tographer,  reporting.  Correspondent’s 
position  in  Latin  America  especially  de¬ 
sired.  Fair  conversational  and  excellent 
reading  or  translating  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  Will  go  anywhere.  Five  years 
in  Canal  Zone  and  Republic  of  Panama. 
Excellent  references.  Richard  R.  Mur¬ 
ray,  c/o  Murray  &  Flood,  Engrs.,  369 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  Y’ork  City,  N.  Y. 
Art  Editor  —  Typographer,  now  heading 
makeup  and  production  of  two  monthlies, 
desires  connection  with  national  maga¬ 
zine  directly  under  art  editor  or  full 
charge.  Young,  progressive,  thoroughly 
experienced.  Box  A-570,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


— ^Yonng  man,  city  circulation  ex- 
grieBce  with  ideas,  wishing  tor  a  chance 
*  ikow  his  ability  at  circulation  promo- 
A  real  opportunity  for  the  right 
Must  be  able  to  write  promotion 
»PT-  Central  States  area.  Send  recent 
Ibisgraph  and  write  Box  A-572,  Editor 
i  Piblisber. 


Sitnatioiu  Wanted 


ptF  Personnel  Service’’  at  the  end  of 
•  td  ta  this  classiAcation  sio»tfies  that  full 
■/vsBtvm,  including  photo  and  references, 
file  in  our  office.  _ 


Leadership 
comes  to  the  paper 
that  people  like. 

■krt,  aggressive  editorial  department 
■  you  guarantee  of  progress  in  1936. 
***  »  man  trained  in  leading  them  to 
Wstar.  better  production  help  you  get 
jjri  oat  of  your  city  and  your  invest- 

*•  excellent  record  with  references  is 
IV  marantee.  Box  A-563,  Editor  k 
l!^er. 


executive,  35,  fourteen  years 
y  metropolitan  daily,  loves  action 
^Vlf  and  knows  how  to  get  it  out  of 
•**■*-,  Writes  forceful  promotion  copy, 
vu  in  harmony  with  men  and  manage- 
Moderate  salary.  Best  refer- 
A-555,  E  4  P  Personnel  Service. 


Business  manager — Unemployed  because  of 
merger.  Middle-aged,  married.  Fifteen 
years’  experience.  Capable,  ^ferences. 
Box  A-526,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Man,  27,  married,  seven  years’ 
experience  with  newsboy  and  mail  circu¬ 
lation  small  Southern  daily,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  larger  daily  South  or  Southwest  but 
will  consider  any  other  locality  where 
opportunity  of  permanency  presents  it¬ 
self.  Salary  open.  A-540,  E  4  P  Per- 
sonnel  Service. _ 

Circulation  Manager;  Can  bnild  organization 
on  an  economical  basis,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  branches  of  circulation; 
excellent  past  record  for  building  and  col¬ 
lections.  Best  references  from  past 
employers.  A-545,  E  4  P  Personnel 
Service. _ 

Circulation  Manager — Employed  in  city  of 
800.000  on  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper, 
as  home  delivery  manager.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Increased  daily  5,000  and  Sunday  6,000 
copies  over  last  year,  soundly  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  Promotion  written  with 
originality  and  effectiveness.  Age  33. 
Married.  A-549,  E  4  P  Personnel  Service. 

Circulation  manager — now  employed,  mar¬ 
ried,  young,  aggressive.  Has  enviable 
personal  record  as  salesman.  Has  several 
years’  experience  training  both  carrier 
and  adult  salesmen.  Oan  produce  results 
at  a  minimum  cost.  'Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  circulation  manage¬ 
ment.  A-535,  E  4  P  Personnel  Service. 


_ Situations  Wanted _ 

Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant,  large  or 
small  paper,,  20  yrs.  experience.  'Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of  work 
such  as.  Running  Campaigns,  Contests 
for  Subscriptions.  Home  delivery.  Street 
Sales,  Office  detail.  Expert  on  A.  B.  C. 
A-546.  E  4  P  Personnel  Service. 

Circulation  manager — 45,  desires  position 
in  Metropolitan  area.  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  20  years'  experience  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  delivery  department  of  New 
York  newspapers.  A-1  references.  A-520, 

E  4  P  Personnel  Service. 

Circulator — I.C.M.A.  member.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Any  position  in  circulation 
department  or  manager.  Available  short 
notice.  Will  go  anywhere.  Reasonable 
salary.  Know  city,  country,  street,  office 
routes,  little  merchant  plan  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Can  get  circulation — and  hold  it. 
A-497.  E  4  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Classified  Advertising  Manager.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  as  assistant  Classified  manager  on 
one  of  America’s  largest  newspapers  with 
classified  leadership.  Complete  practical 
knowledge  of  each  department  of  classi¬ 
fied,  15  years’  continuous  service.  For 
full  information  write  A-565,  E  4  P 
Personnel  Service. _ 

Copy  Desk — Experienced ;  fast,  accurate, 
responsible;  can  spot  meat  of  story  and 
put  punch  into  heads;  know  libel;  butcher 
story  without  omitting  essentials;  29, 
married,  university  education,  well-read, 
inquisitive;  present  job  unpromising; 
want  permanent  tie  good  paper;  go  any- 
where.  A-528,  E  4  P  Personnel  Service. 

Cub  reporter,  age  28,  now  employed  in 
New  Y'ork,  desires  opportunity  with 
paper.  University  Journalism  School 
gradnate,  single.  Have  also  done  fea¬ 
tures.  Salary  $18.  A-567,  E  4  P  Per- 

sonnel  Service. _ 

Display  or  Classified  Ad.  Mgr.,  young,  17 
years’  experience,  familiar  all  branches 
newspaper  adv.  now  employed,  worked 
on  large  and  small  papers  with  out¬ 
standing  men  and  managers,  met  success. 
Want  a  live-wire?  My  record  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  Investigate!  What  can  you 
offer!  A-564.  E  4  P  Personnel  Service. 

Editor,  General  Manager,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  or  Solicitor — Recently  editor  of 
daily.  9  years’  daily  display  experi¬ 
ence,  6  years’  local  and  national  man¬ 
ager.  Clean  proven  record  as  producer. 
University  graduate,  sober,  married,  fam¬ 
ily,  age  32.  References  from  publishers, 
business,  professional  men.  Available 
now  through  paper  changing  hands.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Speer,  616  Oakland  Place,  Fort 
Smith.  Arkansas. _ 

Editorial,  Circulation  or  Both — Young  man, 
31,  12  years’  practical  experience  all 

departments,  desires  change  to  evening 
daily  or  executive  good  weekly.  Seven 
years’  satisfaction  on  large  daily.  Now 
employed.  Married,  Steady  and  reliable. 
Excellent  references.  Mechanical  experi¬ 
ence.  Seek  permanency  with  considerate 
concern.  New  York  State  only.  A-518, 
E  4  P  Personnel  Service. 

Editorial  assistant.  Age  29;  single.  Twelve 
years’  newspaper,  trade  paper  experience 
some  (copy  desk)  ;  eight  years  present 
connection.  Know  news,  convention  re¬ 
porting;  feature  writing;  re-writing  copy 
editing;  make-up  (newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine).  Prefer  New  York  but  will  go 
anywhere.  A-522,  E  4  P  Personnel  Serv- 
ice. _ 

Experienced  and  capable  editorial  writer 
wants  a  job.  Would  be  particularly  valu¬ 
able  to  a  newspaper  that  needs  a  man  for 
financial  editor  and  general  editorial 
writer.  Mature  man  of  good  habits  and 
in  good  health.  Long  experience  in  nearly 
every  phase  of  newspaper  work.  A-571, 
Editor  4  Publisher.  _ 

Executive — -15  years’  experience  as  business 
and  advertising  manager  one  location, 
desires  permanent  connection  with  live 
daily  where  unlimited  advancement  pos¬ 
sible.  Protestant,  married,  39  years  old. 
Thorough  knowledge  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  University  graduate.  Excellent 
record,  highest  references.  A-548,  E  4  P 
Personnel  Service. 


Situations  Wanted 


General  Manager:  My  specialty  is  keeping 
daily  newspaper  costs  down  in  a  rising 
market,  and  my  situation  is  this:  have 
been  in  present  position  as  advertising 
manager  and  general-manager’s  assistant 
for  seven  years.  I  have  every  assurance 
that  I  can  continue  in  this  capacity,  but 
possibilities  for  advancement  are  decid¬ 
edly  limited.  I  prefer  change  to  position 
with  full  responsibility  to  make  organiza¬ 
tion  profitable.  Now  in  city  of  30,000 
with  large  territory.  I  know  newspaper 
work,  having  started  in  printing,  followed 
by  reporting,  editorial  writing  and  of 
course  all  phases  of  advertising  .  .  .  know 
production  costs  and  how  to  keep  them 
down  .  .  .  have  a  history  that  will  boar 
your  closest  scrutiny  and  a  record  of 
advertising  production  of  which  I  am 
proud.  University  graduate,  age  34, 
good  mixer,  no  bad  habits,  a  born  leader 
of  personnel,  money  to  invest,  interview 
could  be  arranged.  Would  consider  an 
advertising  manager’s  position  with  op¬ 
portunity.  May  I  have  the  privilege  of 
making  you  money!  Box  A-553,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

Managing  editor  suburban  newspaper,  seek¬ 
ing  larger  opportunity,  offers  12  years’ 
big  city  experience  as  telegraph,  state, 
city  editor;  columnist,  reporter,  major 
“beats,”  press  relations  director  city’s 
Centennial-  Will  consider  any  editorial 
position.  A-542,  E  4  P  Personnel  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Managing  Editor  —  Complete  experience 
Record  will  prove  more  than  an  ad  full 
of  words.  A-560,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Managing,  news,  or  telegraph  editing  job 
wanted  by  man,  29,  with  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employed  as  copy  reader 
ajid  swing  man  on  world  famous  daily. 
Experienced  all  beats,  big  and  small  city 
fields.  Prefer  afternoon  paper  in  smaller 
city.  A-568,  E  4  P  Personnel  Service. 

Newsman,  employed  800,000  community, 
wants  position  smaller  city.  Career,  start¬ 
ing  as  printer's  devil,  includes  reporting, 
city,  news  editor  smaller  mid-West  dailies, 
courts,  business,  city  hall  runs  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  Sunday  editor  ,St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  political  editor  Milwaukee 
Journal,  editorial  paragrapher-columnist 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Under  same  editor 
three  large  dailies  15  years.  Consider 
any  job  at  going  salary  your  locality. 
Box  A-551,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Newspaper  Director  or  Advertising  Man- 
ager.  Fifteen  years’  experience.  Per¬ 
sonable.  Thorough  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  selling.  Unusual  record  of 
achievement.  Excellent  organizer  and 
systemizer.  Intimate  knowledge  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Editorial,  and  Executive  re¬ 
quirements.  References  from  sources  of 
unquestioned  reliability.  A-566,  E  4  P 
Personnel  Service. 

Secretary--  to  editor  or  publisher,  young 
man,  eight  years  advertising  experience 
large  New  York  newspaper.  Excellent 
memory.  Interested  editorial  side.  Box 
A-573.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

This  ^  paper  knows  of  extremely  high  class 
editor,  available  for  medium  or  small  city 
Record  will  stand  microscope. 
Will  bet  on  this  man.  Address:  Sham- 
okin  Herald.  Shamokin.  Pa. 

Versatile,  dependable,  editor,  writer.  38, 
family,  9  years  three  dailies  small'  city 
and  metropolitan,  rewrite,  features,  city 
editor:  8  years  managing  editor  group  of 
14  national  magazines;  excellent  record 
invites  investigation,  interview;  seeks 
real  opportunity  in  live  city.  A-569, 
E  4  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Young  Man,  University  graduate,  married, 
six  years’  office  detail,  accomplished  short 
story  writer,  accurate  news-gatherer, 
colorful  writer,  seeks  connection  with 
daily  or  magazine  in  repertorial,  sports, 
feature  writing.  Go  anywhere,  prefer 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Now  re¬ 
siding  ^Texas.  Salary  no  object  for  op- 
POU““Hy-  Excellent  references.  A-556, 
E  4  P  Personnel  Service. 


Expert,  progressive  LAYOUT  ARTIST  and 
COPYWRITER.  10  years’  experience 
with  rated  newspapers  and  department 
stores.  Newspaper  promotion  a  specialty. 
Extensive  experience  in  preparing  adver¬ 
tising  for  every  type  of  business  and 
merchandise.  Originality  and  punch. 
Excellent  background  and  references. 
Age  29.  A-558,  E  4  P  Personnel  Service. 

Free  Services  not  offered,  but  you’ll  get 
your  money’s  worth  of  B.8.  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  Experienced  as  daily  correspondent, 
college  editor,  publicist.  Extensive  print- 
shop  work.  Responsibility  established  as 
president  student  journalism  society  and 
present  national  fraternity  chapter. 
Advertising  minor.  A-543,  E  4  P  Per- 
sonnel  Service. _ 

Hire  an  ass«t — not  a  liability.  Newspaper¬ 
man  20  years,  news,  desks,  advertising, 
circulation,  general  business  management, 
large,  small  dailies.  Know  business  from 
carrier  to  publisher.  No  failures,  not  a 
has-been.  Married,  38,  well  educated.  Go 
anywhere.  What  have  you!  A-575,  E  4  P 
Personnel  Service. 


Mechnnical  Egwipnaent  for  Sale 

For  Sale — 6  %  Ionic  mats — 12  fonts.  In 
fair  condition.  What  is  your  offer? 
Easton.  Penna.,  Daily  Express. 

Linotype — Intertype  Machines — Models  1,  3, 
20,  K — Intertype  A.  Machines 
^eroughly  rebuilt  by  experts.  Terms. 
Hoffmann  Machinery,  413  Lafayette  St 
New  York. _ 

Printing  Machinery  Wanted 

Linotype,  Intertype,  Monotype,  Ludlow  ma¬ 
chines  and  equipment.  Bought,  sold,  ex¬ 
changed.  Rebuilt  machines  guaranteed 
M.  R.  Alexander.  174  Lafayette.  N.  Y.  C. 

Photo-Engraving  Egnipment  for  Sale 

Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all  stand¬ 
ard  brands,  new  and  trade-in.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co., 
116  John  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

Photo-engraving  equipment  for  sale,  complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machine  Co.. 
18  E.  16th  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

_ Newspaper  Snppliea _ 

Stereotj^  and  Pressroom  Supplies — EletTrTc 
Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American 
Publishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn 
Mass. 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


S-ErtrErr*  A  T  ^  xl_  •  v  •  J*  ‘J  11  J  VIWWIAl  fc  UMAAtjr  VA  VA  UAE  AACUI^EAd  AUA  UiC  IIVT Ver*lO*l! 

EVER^  noteworthy  things  hap-  average  ln(hvldually-o^^^  ne^s-  ^ut  I  look  around  and  see  per-  minds  of  counUess  adults.  Ihe 

^n^  at  *e  ^ual  luncheon  given  paper  We  have  seen  individually-  fecUy  lovely  litUe  ones  getting  a  great  of  the  worst  type  of  comia 

by  the  As^iat^  I^ss  to  Its  members  o^ed  newspapers  that  were  worse  kick  out  of  the  exciting  stories  of  gun-  upon  immature  minds  should 

Md  frienik  at  the  Waldorf  >^toria  on  ^ted  than  any  group-o^ed  sheet  cannibals  and  the  like.  I  an  enlightening  study  to  edi 

Monday.  In  the  first  place,  the  work-  Sir  Willmott  Lewis  could  iniagme.  remember  the  only  stories  that  excited  and  psychologists, 
ing  repo^re  sent  to  cover  the  meet-  Any  new^per,  however  owned,  that  at  that  age,  were  “The  prevention  and  correct 

mg  for  the  UP  and  INS  and  New  York  ^rsistenUy  ^lls  out  its  readers  is  Nickel  Dans  and  narrow  escape  yams  such  effects  are  a  task  for  an  a 

newspapers,  were  not  seat^  under  doomed  to  failure  in  this  countiy.  We  that  ran  in  the  Youth’s  Companion,  public  conscience.” 

the  gallery,  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  beheve  that  as  firmly  as  any  fact  m  survived.  Millions  of  yoimgsters 

but  at  a  nice  big  table  smack  up  against  life,  often  have  seen  the  prophesy  ful-  ^^o  are  feeding  on  Secret  Agent  X-9,  •  •  • 

the  speakers’  stand.  That  was  some-  filled,  expect  to  see  it  happen  again,  Barry,  Dick  Tracy,  Dan  Dunn|  T  anyone  can  i 

thing  new  and  the  reporters  enjoyed  So,  I  cannot  see  much  point  in  sin-  Radio  Patrol,  Inspector  Wade,  Flash  *  ®  stupid  “comic”  that  only  a 
it  "nien,  the  members  heard  tluw  gling  out  group-ownership  for  attack  Gordon,  Jungle  Jim,  Tarzan  and  the  ^  moron.  There  are,  ho 

ripping  good  speeches  in  a  row.  Presi-  along  the  line  of  Sir  Willmott’s  rea-  Apes  and  similar  h^-raising  adven-  “  Ryan  says,  numerous 

dent  Frank  B.  Noyes  passionately  de-  soning.  One  might  say,  by  the  same  jupg  stories  told  in  pictures  are  not  which  maintain  a  genuine  pi 

dared  for  non-partisan  coverage  of  token,  that  the  AP,  UP  or  INS,  or  any  regarded  as  problems  by  their  parents  humor  and  become  fixed  cha 
the  news  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  other  newspaper  association  or  service,  teachers.  minds  of  millions  of  peop 

a  Presidential  year;  Sir  Willmott  should  not  be  permitted  to  fimction  However,  Mr.  Ryan  speaking  as  an  Dickens’  characters,  adding  l 
Lewis,  Washington  correspondent  of  because  one  man,  or  one  group,  might  expert,  de^rves  consideration.  He  is  life.  But  the  question 

the  London  Times,  criticised  “group  take  a  notion  to  misuse  the  vast  power  g  member  of  the  faculty  and  the  Sec-  whether  the  so-called  detect! 

ownership”  of  newspapers  on  the  of  speaking  to  the  public  through  a  retary  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  at  “criminal  strips,”  or  those  de 

ground  that  it  propos^  a  power  too  thousand  or  more  newspapers.  ^Rg  Catholic  University  of  America,  fa^itastic  jungle  folks,  provide ' 

great  for  any  one  man  to  possess;  and  Kent  Cooper,  or  Hugh  Baillie  or  Joe  in  Washington.  He  denovmces  the  some  mental  food  for  growing  i 

Henry  L.  Mencken,  of  Baltimore  Sun-  Connolly,  mi^t  tiun  revolutionist,  strips  as  being  loaded  with  sadism,  youngsters.  ^  Certainly,  tin 

papers,  delivered  a  deliciously  humor-  with  a  plot  to  destroy  the  government,  cannibalism,  bestiality,  crude  eroticism,  ^°w  popular  strips  in  juvenile 

ous  talk  on  the  impotency  of  the  ed-  What  nonsense!  He  would  be  stopped  torture,  killing,  kidnaping,  vulgarity.  Daddy  or  motoer  must  read  tl 

itorial  page  in  the  modem  press.  For  by  the  common  sense  and  decency  of  cheap  sentiment  and  fit  only  for  the  explaining  the  action  b 

ages  the  AP  has  invited  statesmen  to  associates  before  he  had  taken  two  moronic  mind.  Some  strips,  he  adventure  pictures,  and  the  chil 

speak  at  the  April  rneetings,  but  this  steps.  The  same  is  true  of  American  says,  cire  suggestive  of  sex  themes,  squirms  and  yells  outright 

year  a  deliberate  switch  was  made  to  newspaper  owners.  They  cannot  with  exhibitionism,  downright  obscenity,  hero  puts  down  the  villain.  H 
member  of  the  craft.  It  left  many  impunity  order  employes  to  do  dis-  “These  features,”  Mr,  Ryan  asserts,  thing  happens  daily,  especii 

wondering  why  newspapermen  are  honest  things,  or  viciously  exploit  “aore  found  for  the  most  part  in  melo-  Sunday,  in  milhons  of  An 

not  always  selected  as  speakers,  be-  trusting  readers,  for  the  simple  reason  dramatic  strips.  Most  of  the  scores  of  homes.  I  ask,  is  it  the  serious  b 

cause  they  alone  seem  to  sense  what  that  such  conduct  soon  becomes  pub-  comic  features  that  are  being  pub-  suggests?  And  wl 

an  AP  crowd  wants  to  hear  discussed,  be.  Also  many  American  journalists  lished  in  American  newspapers  are  children  playing  with  guns, 

_  •  •  *  would  walk  out  before  they  would  so  in  themselves  harmless  enough.  Some  ^®he  bombs,  and  sumlar  wa 

SIR  WILLMOTT  spoke  bitterly  of  demean  themselves.  It  has  happened  of  them  consistently  maintain  a  fairly  are  they  being  brutalized  or  aj 
misuse  of  press  power  in  England,  in  the  past,  both  in  America  and  Elng-  high  plane  of  genuine  humor  and  laughing,  thrilled  by  the  leg 

and  permitted  some  chips  to  fall  on  land.  I  enjoyed  Sir  Willmott’s  sincere  hiunan  interest.  In  some,  like  Moon  excitement  of  the  game?  Sina 

Ais  side  of  the  Atlantic,  also,  but  his  spirit  of  freedom,  his  willingness  to  Mullins,  there  is  a  strain  of  what  may  one  asks,  have  American  child 

argument,  while  brilliant,  lacked  cer-  speak  out  in  the  company  of  a  thou-  be  called  a  sort  of  wholesome  and  pref^ed  dangero^  games  wb 

tain  points  that  ought,  in  fairness,  to  sand  editors  and  publishers,  many  in-  robust  vulgarity.  Others  tell  stories  yolved  ‘bad  men”  and  “herw 


INFERIORITY  COMPLEX 


Editors  have  been  warned 
watch  out  for  attempts  by  i|i 
itualists  and  magicians  to  try  to  | 
publicity  in  which  their  names  will 
tied  up  with  that  of  the  late  HoM 
Thiurston,  world-famed  magician,* 
died  April  13. 

“Howard  Hiurston,  last  of  the  < 
school  magicians  was  hardly  in  1 
grave,”  said  Julien  J.  Proskauer,  8 
tional  President  of  the  Sociely 
American  Magicians,  “when  the  d 
services  were  tricked  into  carryisl 
sensational  story  linking  the  n^ 
Hiurston  with  a  living  magics 
Newspapermen  will  remember  k 
spiritualists  and  magicians  have  *■ 
Houdini’s  name  since  his  death.  S 
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Gas  stations  are  busy . . .  {jasoline 
consumption  rises  6% . . .  net  profits 
of  36  leading  companies  increase  64%.* 


The  petroleum  industry  is  reflecting 
the  great  surge  of  business  activity  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country. 


But  the  jump  in  gasoline  consumption 
doesn’t  account  for  the  large  increase 
in  profits  in  the  petroleum  industry — a 
greater  profit  per  sale  turned  the  trick. 


For  profits,  not  sales,  make  businesses 
prosperous.  Today,  as  never  before,  high- 
<*ost  sales  must  be  avoided,  low-cost 
markets  cultivated.  Your  sales  and  your 
advertising  must  be  concentrated  in 
markets  that  yield  the  best  returns. 

Scripps- Howard  circulation  is  con¬ 
centrated  ...  90%  goes  to  people  who 
live  in  cities  and  their  immediate  sub¬ 
urbs  . . .  people  who  live  close  to  the 
buying  centers  in  the  24  major  markets 


where  Scripps- Howard  Newspaper*  i 
published. 


Therefore,  in  Scripps- Howard  Ne 
papers,  your  advertising  is  concent 
where  sales  are  concentrated  and 
expense  is  lowest.  You  get  a  <juic 
response  to  your  advertising ...  a  £i 
turnover . . .  and  the  greatest  profit 
sales. 


‘Figures  from  the  American  Petroleum  Instit 
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